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o-day 


and every day during this cold, 
blustery weather. It drives away 


the shivers, stimulates, and 























strengthens. A cup of AR- 
MOUR’S hot beef tea after being 
out of doors, or any undue exposure, 
goes right to the spot, and warms, nourishes, and prevents 
colds, la grippe, etc. @L If you don’t relish beef tea it’s be- 


cause it has never been made right, or you have never tried 


Armour’s Extract of Beef. 


All that is necessary is to use a quarter teaspoonful of 
Armour’s Extract of Beef to a cup of boiling hot water. 
Add a little salt and pepper, stir until the Extract is 
dissolved, and you have a delicious, fragrant beef tea, 
every sip of which will be a pleasure—but be sure you 
get ARMOUR’S Extract of Beef. If you haven’t a jar 
in the pantry get one to-day and try it. 
It is good for the children as well as the 
grownup. @ There are a hundred ways 
to use Armour’s Extract of Beef besides 
the above in the kitchen and for invalid 
cookery. We send a cook book free 


on request to any one sending us their 





name and address. 


The BEST EXTRACT 
Oo 
The BEST BEEF 
Sold by all Druggists and Grocers 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ARGONAUTS 


By RALPH D. PAINE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


ORTY gold dredgers 
working in the 
heart of thestoried 
land of the Forty- 
niner! 

There could be 
no more melodra- 
matic contrast be- 
tween Past and 
Present, between 

the age of the Man and the age of the 

Machine. 

Then, the hardy argonauts with hearts 
of oak, who toiled and sweated and roist- 
ered and starved in the Sacramento Valley 
and the Sierras, packing their gold pans 
and rockers on their backs; now, the huge 
machine, devastating, incredibly indus- 
trious, that makes play of doing the work 
of hundreds of men in a day. 

The argonauts skimmed the cream of 
the placer diggings and spent their gold 
and died. After them came hordes of 
Chinese, who reaped a second harvest from 
the same country. Hydraulic mining fol- 
lowed, and had its era, and then placer 
mining seemed a dying industry in the 
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region Bret Harte peopled for the joy of 
nations with such heroic figures as Jack 
Oakhurst and Colonel Starbottle. The 
gold seekers turned to other fields afar, to 
the Klondike and South Africa; and the 
famous old-time placer camps of Stanislaus, 
Yuba, Calaveras and Oroville slumped into 
a picturesque and melancholy dilapidation. 
They belonged with a brave and splendid 
history. 

Around them for miles and miles was 
strewn the wreckage left by those early 
placer miners, a country dotted with heaps 
of stone and gravel, pitted with raw scars, 
a landscape ravaged and unsightly, yet 
dignified, in a certain measure, by the 
memories of the elemental manhood that 
had dared and labored with strong arms, 
and left its sons to build up this Western 
empire. 

In those days flat-bottomed steamers 
scraped their way up the Sacramento, far 
above the city of that name, slid into the 
Feather River, and managed to go as far 
as Oroville. This town, in the shadow of 
the Sierra Nevadas, when left stranded by 
the decay of placer mining, suffered yet 











A ditch eaten out by one of the giant dredgers. 


another invasion, before there came a 
generation of slumber, and then, in these 
days, a clamorous invasion by the fleet of 
gold dredgers. In the early sixties, the 
Chinese swarmed down to pan and rock 
for gold, until ten thousand of these alien 
invaders were slaving in the fields and 
cafons and creek bottoms around the town. 
The straight American breed was not only 
outnumbered, it was almost submerged. 
But at length the plague of pig-tailed miners 
with the blue blouses passed on when they 
could no longer wash out enough “color” 
to satisfy their singularly modest demands, 
and the average on-looker would naturally 
have supposed that whatever gold the 
Chinese left behind was not worth the at- 
tention of any white man outside a padded 
cell. 

Oroville discovered that the only natural 
asset not torn to pieces by the hunt for 
gold was the climate, and began to plant 
orange and olive groves, and turn itself 
into as conservative and respectable a 
community as you could find on the map. 
The green groves spread among the pits 
and stone piles, and slowly the country 
took on a verdant and pleasing aspect, 
and the quiet industry of the fruit farmer 
was hiding the wounds left by the gold 
seeker. 

Less than ten years ago, however, an 
amazing thing happened to Oroville, be- 
side which those earlier invasions were of 
the kindergarten order. Employing huge 


power dredging machines to extract gold 
from ground already worked over had 
been tried many years before in Montana. 
It failed there for lack of sufficient mechan- 
ical ingenuity. Earlier even than that, half 
a century ago, inventors were dreaming and 
working at the problem, and the rusting 
skeletons of their failures are scattered 
over California and New Zealand. There 
is even report of a dredge that failed on 
the Feather River near Oroville while the 
argonauts were in their heyday. And it 
was at Oroville, in 1896, that the first suc- 
cessful operation on a large scale had its 
beginning. 

Now, thirty of these monsters are making 
hash of the landscape within eight miles 
of the town, and more are building. 

Unless you have seen them at work, the 
gold dredger does not convey much that is 
of striking and impressive interest. You 
couple it in your mind with the squalid and 
grimy harbor and river steam dredgers, 
which fail to inspire a thrill in the most 
morbidly imaginative observer. Compared 
with these, however, the gold ship is as a 
thoroughbred to a cart horse, or a liner to 
a coal schooner. 

It does things which no machine built 
by man has any business doing. It is a 
huge vessel afloat, of the imposing height 
and bulk of a Mississippi River packet; 
a regiment of troops could be massed on 
its decks. Yet it is not built on the river, 
it is never launched, and you may find one 


























An old miner’s shack and goid rocker within sound of the dredgers. 


working five miles from the nearest navi- 
gable stream, yes, even in the middle of 
an orange grove whose only pretense to 
water transportation is an irrigating ditch. 

This vessel, so big and towering that its 
upper works can be seen across miles of 
open country, is distinctly a nautical 
paradox to the verge of absurdity. When 
the capitalist behind one of these enter- 
prises wishes to invest from $50,000 to 
$80,000 to add a new dredge to his fleet 
(for this is not a poor man’s game), the 
construction force begins the operation by 
digging an immense hole in the ground, 
called the ‘‘pit,” located in the middle of 
the area which is to be dredged for gold. 
In this excavation the hull of the vessel is 
built, resting on the bottom. Then her 
upper works are added, and her powerful 
electric machinery and dredging apparatus 
installed. 

So far the process is like that of building 
a factory, minus the cellar. When the 
vessel is ready to be “launched,” if you 
may call it such, a ditch is opened from 
the nearest water supply—a little ditch.at 
that, not much bigger than the kind one 
jumps acré$s in a country field. The 
water fills the pond, until the ungainly 
craft is floating, and she needs only three 
feet of water for her extraordinary pur- 
poses. 

A heavy copper cable, buoyed on floats, 
writhes from the bank to her interior. 
There is no boiler, no smokestack, no fire- 


man, no engines to speak of. She is a craft 
of surprises at every turn. She has bor- 
rowed the water to float herself. She takes 
the power to operate her machinery from 
mountain streams forty miles away in the 
Sierras. The electric current thus gen- 
erated is not alone for the dredgers. It 
is carried two hundred miles farther, and 
turns the factory wheels of San Francisco 
and even down to San José. And because 
man has solved the problem of transmit- 
ting the strength of thousands of horses 
from waterfalls, over hundreds of miles, 
man is almost eliminated from these gold 
dredgers. 

Over a great arm of timbers and steel, 
lowered to the bottom of the little pond, 
revolves an endless row of steel buckets. 
The edges of these buckets bite into the 
clay, the gravel and the sand, and this 
real estate is fed into a hopper which sends 
it along for treatment. 

As the dredger eats its way into the bank 
ahead, it hitches its bulk along and thus 
makes more room for itself. In time the 
muddy pit may stretch away into a canal, 
perhaps a half mile long, in which the dredg- 
er advances, chews up the landscape, turns 
and digs another canal parallel with its 
first track, as it seeks the earth worth its 
while to pick up and digest. 

The havoc wrought is fairly staggering. 
The earth is washed from the stones as 
the débris passes through the vessel, and 
these stones, in size from a pebble to a 
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bowlder, are spewed out from the other end 
of the machine until they are piled into 
great windrows and hills thirty and forty feet 
high—gaunt, bald ranges of stone on which 
nothing can ever grow. No contrivance 
of man blasts a landscape more utterly. 
Thus devouring earth and spitting out 
rock, the dredger moves across the face of 
the land. She picks up two thousand 
cubic yards of earth every day, and the 
weight of it is five thousand tons, a car- 
go for a large ocean steamer. This five 
thousand tons is taken aboard, the gold 
extracted, and every bit of the earth and 
stone put overboard again, by a crew of— 
fifty men? No, only three men are re- 
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work. Timber anchorages, called “‘spuds,”’ 
hold her in position fore and aft, and wire 
cables lead from shore to geared drums 
aboard, so that the craft pulls herself into 
a new position whenever needed. 

The second man looks after matters in 
the machinery between decks, and a third 
man hovers around as an extra hand, 
although he is not needed in the actual 
operation of the ship. 

Here you see a rare triumph of labor- 
saving ingenuity, yet the gold saving is far 
more remarkable a feat. A cubic yard of 
earth, gravel and stones weighs nearly one 
and a half tons. The average value of the 
gold taken from this mass of earth in the 





The electric power cable is buoyed on barrels from the bank, and gives the dredger the power for working its 
ponderous machinery. 


quired to operate this monster, three men 
and a “‘boss,” three shifts a day, with 
helpers, a dozen.men all told, to keep the 
gold ship working twenty-four hours a day, 
three hundred and sixty-four days a year, 
for Christmas is the only day on which the 
vessel is idle, except for repairs. 

Of these three men, one stands in what 
may be called the pilot house on the hur- 
ricane deck, and handles a set of levers 
and two electric controllers like those of 
the motorman ofa trolley car. In this 
easy fashion he sends the great dredging 
arm burrowing deeper, or farther ashore, 
and moves the vessel to keep pace with the 


Oroville district is seventeen cents. That 
is to say, to extract one dollar’s worth of 
gold, between eight and nine tons of real 
estate must be screened and washed. 

Now one cubic yard, or ton and a half, of 
earth, is a large mass, how large you may 
gain some notion by recalling what a ton 
of coal looks like. The seventeen cents’ 
worth of gold in it is not all in one piece. 
Even if it were, it would bulk about one- 
sixth of the size of one of those wee gold 
dollars that were withdrawn from circula- 
tion, because when a man received one he 
was never quite sure whether he had it 
with him or not. 
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Gold dredger at work in its self-made pond. 


This tiny amount of gold is scattered 
through the earth and stones in particles 
so fine that a breath will often blow them 
from the palm of your hand. Their aver- 
age size is—well, they just miss being 
smaller than anything—not mustard seed, 


because they are flat and thin like tiny 
scales. 

Now when you divide an amount of gold 
one-sixth the size of a gold dollar into a 
large number of fractions, and hide these 
almost infinitesimal bits in a cartload of 
earth, finding the proverbial needle in a 


haystack becomes child’s play. On a 
somewhat larger scale, imagine sifting 
eight tons of coal over a screen until one 
gold dollar drops through in installments. 

When the avalanche. of dripping earth 
and stones thunders through the hopper, 
it falls upon a series of steel screens fre- 
quently perforated with holes about the 
size of a lead pencil. Many jets of water, 
under pressure from a pump below, drive 
into the mass of débris, which is in violent 
agitation because the screens are shaking to 
and fro with much rapidity. The stones, 


The water-pipe that supplies the water to float the giant dredgers. 
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smooth and rounded by glacial wear and 
tear, do a devil’s dance, tons of them at 
once, while the earth and the smallest 
gravel are washed through the screens. 

Inasmuch as only a small part of the 
material is shaken through, the stone be- 
comes refuse. It roars down across the 
screens, and tumbles onto an endless belt 
moving in a trough, and marches up, up 
a long arm at the stern of the vessel until 
it tumbles on the heap of waste material 
which grows into one of the young moun- 
tains of stone that are murdering the 
Oroville landscape. 

Once through the screens, the material 
saved is caught up in a flood of water that 
surges down over a row of sluices. These 
sluices or inclines are crossed by many bars 
of wood and metal, called ‘‘riffles,”” which 
are loaded with mercury as a bait to catch 
the coy flakes of gold. 

Gravity is the engineer in charge here. 
As by a miracle, these tiny particles settle 
in this seething torrent of water, and 
nestle against the “‘riffles,” there to stay 
until the monthly “clean-up.” This part 
of it is the old placer-mining process ex- 
panded to meet these new conditions. 

Freed of its gold, the water races down 
to flow into the pond through a “tail 
sluice,” and is used over and over again by 
this highly economical craft. 
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It is an easy matter to reckon that, by 
handling 2,000 yards of earth a day, one of 
these dredgers will hold on to $640 worth of 
gold every twenty-four hours. It is a les- 
son in the value of little things that would 
have delighted the author of ‘Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanack.’’ The owners of these 
plants work them to the limit of their 
capacity in order to extract the profits 
demanded. If a dredger stops working 
five minutes for repairs, the stop is logged 
by the foreman, and if there are many of 
these pauses in the month, the superinten- 
dent is apt to ask for explanations. It is 
a breathless race for gold, seemingly as 
frenzied in its way as the headlong rush for 
a Klondike field. Machinery is not built 
that can stand such high-pressure strain 
without rest, and many and costly have 
been the breakdowns in these greedy craft. 

My first glimpse of this quest of gold by 
twentieth century methods was by night, 
with the general manager of one of the 
largest companies operating. I drove 
through a starlit evening to the Garden 
Ranch dredger, five miles out of Oroville, 
and five miles from the river. By the road- 
side were dusky rows of orange trees, the 
homes of farmer and fruit grower were 
half hidden in shade trees, and the smell 
of roses blooming out-of-doors in late 
October was in the air. 





What the dredger leaves in its wake. . 








The scenes 
were sweetly 
rural, with the 
semi-tropical 
charm of this 
sun-bathed 
California val- 
ley. 

After a while 
there gleamed 
through orderly 
rows of orange 
trees a blaze of 
electric illumi- 
nation, as if a 
bit of Coney 
Island had been 
broken off and 
tossed into this 
far corer. 
Drawing near- 
er, the incon- 
gruous dazzle 
outlined the 
broad - beamed 
bulk and ex- 
tended arms of 
the dredger, a 
strange sight in 
the night for 
such a_ back- 
ground. One 
hundred and 
fifty candle- 
power lights be- 
decked it, and 
the crew stood 
out black against this fierce illumination. 
Daylight could have been no brighter. 

The vessel floated in a pond just big 
enough to hold her. Ahead was the orange 
grove she was devouring. Astern of her 
the débris of stone was heaped higher than 
her decks. It was impossible to help 
asking, ‘“ How on earth did she get there?” 
“Oh, she was built and floated several 
hundred yards back of where she is now,” 
was the explanation. “‘As she’s worked 
forward; the waste has been thrown off 
behind her, so she’s covered up her tracks. 
All the water we need is just what you see 
around her, this little mud-hole of a pond. 
An irrigation ditch gives us all the water 
we need.” 

Clamorous, untiring, eating land by 
night as well as day, the dredger tugged at 
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The “stacker’’ has to stop for breath and man come to the rescue. 
“ven these monster machines have their limits. 
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her moorings, 
her deck heav- 
ing to the power 
of her exertions, 
until, out here 
in the mysteri- 
ous night, it 
were not over- 
fanciful to 
think of her as 
incarnate with 
the spirit of the 
age that can 
create such 
things as these. 

As we drove 
townward, the 
road lifted to a 
hilltop, beyond 
which the quiet 
country unfold- 
ed for a long 
distance. 

There were 
no lights in the 
houses by the 
road, and the 
town was not 
yet visible, but 
against the 
starry horizon 
gleamed a line 
of brilliant 
lights in clus- 
ters. They 
stretched away 
in a dimming 
belt for five miles. One was reminded of 
a procession of big excursion steamers pass- 
ing up river after dark. These were the 
lights of the gold ships, a squadron taking 
new wealth from the soil, an up-to-date 
argosy under the American flag. 

Next day I visited several of these 
craft, scattered over thousands of acres of 
land, most of which was valuable for fruit 
growing until th gold fleet came. Now 
the dredge conipanies own about 5,500 
acres in the Oroville district, and will buy 
about two thousand acres more that have 
been prospected. 

Calculating that this area will be worked 
to a depth of ten yards, it is estimated that 
these 7,500 acres will yield a little more 
than sixty million dollars in gold. In the 
Folsom district of Sacramento County, 











The boat that plies back and forth across the ‘‘home-made”’ lake. 


where eight dredgers are now at work, the 
probable yield for the 5,000 acres controlled 
will be forty million dollars. 

There is another side to this glittering 
picture. These 7,500 acres around Oro- 
ville, in the orange belt, will be ruined for 
all purposes and for all time. They will 
be destroyed as effectively as if an earth- 
quake dropped them into the bowels of 
the earth. The Gould transcontinental 
line from Salt Lake is pushing its con- 
struction through the Oroville district. 


Competition for freight traffic with the 
Southern Pacific .will lower rates for the 
fruit growers, and increase the productive 
value of their land. 

I have seen regions in this Western coun- 
try, far less favored by nature, in which 
irrigated land had reached a value of a 
thousand dollars an acre for fruit growing. 
It is therefore not impossible that the next 
generation of dwellers in the Oroville dis- 
trict may bitterly regret that their fathers 
sold their acres to the gold dredgers. 





Blacksmiths repairing the great steel buckets that scoop up the 
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pay dirt.”’ 
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But the gold seekers, as has been their 
habit always, think not of the morrow. 
They will devour until no more remains, 
and then move on to fresher fields, leaving 
wreckage in their wake. Hydraulic mining 
in California was at length killed by process 
of law, for the very reasons mentioned. 
But your gold miner, whether he toils at 
rocker or ground sluice, or from his offices 
in New York and San Francisco urges his 
cighty thousand dollar dredger to strain 
for greater output, reckons not with the 
future. His view-point is somewhat akin 
to that of the lumberman of Washington 
and Oregon who sweeps through the pri- 
meval forest like a whirlwind, and leaves 
a vast wreckage behind him. Wealth is 
in the present tense, and ‘“‘the sooner the 
quicker” is the motto of such enterprising 
Americans as these. 

The gold dredgers may be right. Per- 
haps the gold is worth more than the land 
will ever be. This is for the future to 
solve. The observation of another stranger 
in Oroville when first he surveyed the trail 
of the gold ships is not out of place nor 
open to argument: 

“Now ain’t they kicking up an unadult- 
crated hell of a muss!” 

When you think that this bold quality 
of American inventive talent has been 
able to devise machinery that makes it 
profitable to extract ten cents’ worth of 
gold from a ton of earth, the enterprise 
becomes one of the romances of American 
industry. Even if lives were not risked in 
the quest, capital gambled against huge 
hazards, and dashingly played for big 
stakes. Hundreds of thousands were 
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thrown away in dredgers that failed. Even 
now, many problems are not out of the 
experimental woods. In New Zealand, 
for example, twenty dredgers were built 
fifteen years ago, at a cost of nearly 
$20,000 each, and proved failures. New 
talent made the attempt and succeeded, 
until now more than three hundred dredgers 
are digging for gold in New Zealand. 

Near Oroville, on a noble height, over- 
looking the Feather River, there is a 
home for ancient and disabled Odd Fel- 
lows. The Butte dredger is not far away, 
and on the road to it you cross a mountain 
brook that winds amid many placer piles 
left by the “old-timers.” One of these 
fine old Odd Fellows is a miner of the days 
of the argonauts, and he is not content to 
pass his latter days in idleness. So, at the 
edge of the brook he has built him a rude 
shack of the type he learned to make in 
these valleys a half century ago. Under 
this shelter he has planted a gold rocker, 
and the simple kit of the California pio- 
neer gold seeker. Here you can find him 
digging gravel from a near-by bank, lugging 
it up to his rocker by the brook and wash- 
ing out a little gold for a prodigious amount 
of labor. With good luck, he may clean up 
fifty cents a day. He no longer has to 
earn his bread that way. He does it be- 
cause he likes to. His shack is a picture 
such as you must travel far to find in the 
California of to-day. From his rocker, the 
old miner can hear the gold dredge grum- 
bling and clanking as it chews up and spits 
out five thousand tons of “pay dirt”’ every 
twenty-four hours. Past and Present are 
neighbors here 





How the placer miners of half a century ago scarred and pitted the Oroville district. 


It remains unchanged. 
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THE NORTHWEST GATEWAY OF OUR 
COMMERCE 


By HON. FRANCIS W. CUSHMAN 


MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


THOUGHT upon which we can well 
A ponder is the part that the people 

of the United States have played 
in the development of the fleet of merchant- 
men flying the Stars and Stripes at their 
mast heads, but we must seek the harbors 
bordering on our Western ocean if we would 
fully realize its significance. While the 
Atlantic has become a waterway for the 
craft of the nations of the Old World, we 
can justly boast that thus far we are su- 
preme on the Pacific. True, one sees the 
flags of other nations in its harbors, but 
I think I can make the assertion with- 
out contradiction that the American-built 
steam-vessel can compete successfully with 
any in economy of service, thus allowing 
us to transport our products to Asia, Aus- 
tralia and the island countries that inter- 
vene, at as low cost as, if not a lower cost 
than, any of those who have ventured to 
compete with us. 

Though we can say it was but yesterday 
that the commerce of Puget Sound became 
of enough moment to be known to the 
world, to-day not merely the cities upon 
this beautiful inland sea but even hamlets 
half hidden in the forest that fringes its 
many arms, have become known even on 
the other side of the globe. Lying at their 
piers, one may count a dozen or more of the 
most important craft that cross the oceans 
—full-rigged ships with their lofty spars 
reaching far into the blue above, steam- 
ships as large as many of those which are 
engaged in the commerce of the Metropo- 
lis itself. Ask their destination, and you 
may be surprised to learn that this little 
community with its less than a thousand 
people carries on trade with South Africa, 
Australasia, not to say the Philippines and 
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the southern half of our own continent, for 
each of these vessels may be loading the 
fir and cedar in the form of plank and beam 
for a different market. To the novice the 
term feet as used by the lumberman may 
be unintelligible, but when he is told that 
in one year some of these villages on the 
waters of Puget send from their docks over 
one hundred million feet of timber, the 
fact that these are big figures is forced upon 
him, though he may not be expert enough 
to realize their full significance. 

Such statistics cause us to study the 
commerce of the Puget Sound cities with 
less surprise at its magnitude, but one is 
astonished at the diversity of the cargoes 
that daily leave them. Let us select the 
city of Tacoma for illustration, and we find 
that the value of merchandise received and 
sent from its docks during the year ending 
with June, 1905, was forty-five millions of 
dollars, or, if we make a lump sum of the 
commercial activity of the principal sea- 
ports of the Oregon country—Tacoma, 
Portland, Seattle—as indicated in dollars 
and cents (the showing the man of affairs 
wants), we find that in the last ten years 
it has amounted to over three hundred 
million dollars. In thinking of this re- 
member that a quarter of a century ago 
these cities were little more than dots on 
the map, their wharves a few piles with 
planks nailed on the tops, their trade 
carried on by an occasional steamer and 
a few small sailing vessels. As seaports, 
the cities on Puget Sound really had no 
existence. 

Gratifying should it be to all our people 
as it is to the men of the Northwest, that 
the vast market reached by the gateway of 
the Puget Sound has encouraged farmer, 
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Shiploads of bread-stuffs awaiting shipment 
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miner, lumberman, and manufacturer to 
devote their energies and efforts to the 
development of the former Oregon coun- 
try. It seems strange even at the present 
time to think that a territory covered with 
woodland, sagebrush or bunch grass within 
the memory of our younger men, should 
be yielding such prolific harvests of bread- 
stuffs that the people of the Northwest 
need no longer go beyond the mountains 
for their staff of life; but, from the docks 
of Tacoma, wheat, in the grain or flour, 
is being sent abroad in such quantities 
that it is putting six million dollars yearly 
into the pockets of the farmer, the miller 
and the exporter; for it represents nearly 
one-half of the yearly wheat harvest of the 
state of Washington alone. Thus com- 
merce begets industry in the Pacific North- 
west. Go among the shops and mills as 
well as among the industries of Seattle, 
Portland and our smaller communities, and 
one will find that a remarkably large pro- 
portion of that which is created by the 
hand of the artisan and by the machine 
is intended for the residents of other lands. 
While the trees of our forests are being 
made into material for thousands of their 
homes, for spars for their vessels, and the 
plane and saw are converting the logs into 
other forms for their use, we are beginning 
to feed them and to furnish them with 
many of the articles needed in their life 
from day to day. 

The market which the ship passing out 
of the Puget gateway may reach? But 
one word can correctly define it—vast. 
The prospector of every sort who seeks 
wealth in our part of Alaska goes to the 
territory through it; the bulk of his sup- 
plies is bought in the Sound cities, into 
which much of the annual golden harvest 
of the northern mines is poured; but leav- 
ing out Alaska, whose trade we may con- 
sider as our own beyond a doubt, we 
may turn to the hundreds of populated 
islands of the Pacific as well as to the 
harbors along the thousands of miles of 
Asia’s coastline, nearly all of which we 
may now enter. We have a first lien on 
the sixty million dollars’ worth of supplies 
which our wards in the Philippines buy 
yearly. China, Japan, Korea and the 
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Dutch East Indies require over a billion 
dollars’ worth of products from other 
countries every year, for in them live above 
half a billion people. Figures fail to give 
any impression of the magnitude of such 
a market. I may venture to say that 
Europe would be a petty customer of the 
United States compared with the Orient, 
if we secure the proportion of the Oriental’s 
trade that we can secure; since from the 
soil, the forest and from the bowels of 
America comes so much of the material 
that he requires from year to year. The 
few millions of dollars we have already 
sold to the people on the far side of the 
Pacific is as a penny to a dollar compared 
with the wealth that may be ours if we 
make the effort to grasp it. 

As I have already said the American- 
built ship can carry the sack of wheat or the 
ton of coal as cheaply as the craft that 
flies a foreign flag, if it is constructed as 
are the merchantmen that sail through 
the forest-lined gateway of the Puget; but 
when Nature formed so many harbors upon 
it—harbors ample for the needs of a score 
of large cities—she provided for the future. 
Not only are the many inlets ample in 
length and breadth, but in depth as well. 
In the shadow of the trees could lie the 
biggest battleship of our navy. In short, 
here is a marine thoroughfare where the 
largest vessels plying on the Atlantic could 
float without danger of grounding. The 
significance of this fact is apparent. As 
trade with our neighbors beyond the 
western ocean increases, the size of the 
ships to carry it may increase proportion- 
ately. Already two of the Pacific fleet 
of American bottoms are among the most 
capacious afloat. It is safe to predict that 
others of equal dimensions will in the near 
future come around the Horn or—we may 
hope—will be the outcome of home enter- 
prise. To-day Britain’s shipwrights are 
building four more vessels purposely for 
the Trans-Pacific service. But there is 
room for all the craft which will pass to and 
fro on the Pacific a century hence. The 
vista of progress which our children and 
our children’s children will see in this true 
Northwest Passage of American commerce 
cannot now be even faintly imagined, 











THE FOLK OF THE PUGET COUNTRY 


By DAY ALLEN WILLEY 


HEN Mary Smith gets up in the 
geography class and the teacher 
asks her to “define” Puget 

Sound, Mary twists her fingers together 
behind her back and says, ‘‘Puget Sound 
is an inland sea on the northwest coast of 
America.” 

“‘Correct,”’ says the teacher, and Mary 
gets another mark to her credit. 

Yes, an inland sea, but a sea which is un- 
like any other body of water on the globe. 
The Sound folk themselves know little 
about it save that it is the way by which 
they reach the rest of the world, and that 
in it they net and hook the salmon—the 
beefsteak of the Puget people—and from 
under it they dig their clams and oysters. 
Reaching toward nearly every point of 
the compass the Sound is like an octopus 
—all arms. Some of its tentacles stretch 
out fifty miles or more as straight as the 
Siwash, who paddled over them in the old 
days, shot his arrow, then bend around 
into gigantic fishhooks. Others run out 
from the main body in rows like the fingers 


of a hand. Even the thumb is there. 
Tentacles project from tentacles. Pen- 
insulas and islands are everywhere. The 


watercourses twist and turn until they are 
knotted together like a tangle in a skein 
of yarn. One of the biggest fishhooks the 
Sound has thrown out is in Mason County, 
Washington. Union City is at the point 
where the hook itself joins the shaft. I 
asked a native how far it was to Shelton, 
the county seat. 

‘“‘How are you going?” he asked. 

“By land.” 

“It’s about two hours’ drive.” 

“Suppose | go by water?” 

“Well, you can git there all right, but 
it “ll take you about two days.” 

Quiet indeed is this part of the world. 
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For hours the only note that strikes upon 
the ear is the lapping of the wavelets on 
the little pebble-covered strand left as the 
tide recedes. From somewhere far away 
comes the faint whistle of the steamboat, 
then the spat, spat of its paddles churning 
the water into creamy foam as the wooden 
arms of the engine turn the funny stern 
wheel round and round, but these may be 
the only sounds for the rest of the day. 
Climb to the top of the hill, and off in the 
distance a column of brown smoke streaked 
with white tells of another invader of the 
land, but the distance is too great to hear 
the voice of the hammer and saw framing 
the cabin of the settler, or the crackling 
of the fir stumps turning to ashes upon his 
claim. One can be all to himself here, a 
day, a week, a month—years if he wishes. 
On one of the larger islands a colony have 
lived several years. People in Seattle 
simply know they exist. Some say they 
are socialists, some say anarchists, but no 
one knows of his own observation. Most 
of the Sound folk—those beyond the cities 
—are content to remain in the little land 
islands they have cut and burrowed out of 
the sea of green that borders the sea of blue 
—the real sea. A call on a neighbor means 
a row or sail of half a dozen miles perhaps, 
sO scarce as yet is humanity hereabouts. 
This takes time, and time is everything 
when you are making a new land feed you. 
When he must take a day off to lay in sup- 
plies, the settler calculates on a barrel of 
this and a box of that—enough to “keep 
him going” amonthor so. Off to his mar- 
ket town he goes, to hurry back as soon as 
his errand is done. Then more weeks in 
the stump lot, the wheat patch or among 
the fruit trees and vines, until it is time to 
turn the yield of field and orchard into 
dollars and cents. 
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The Folk of the Puget Country 


The man who knows naught of timber 
craft might think that the Sound shores 
look to-day as when Peter Puget, Van- 
couver’s wandering lieutenant, explored 
the many-armed river of the sea that bears 
his name; but as the lumberman looks at 
the miles upon miles of forest he thinks of 
that other forest already stripped from it, 
for he knows that all this is second growth 
—trees that were mere shoots when the 
song of the lumber jack was heard from 
Bellingham Bay away up to the head of 
Hood’s Canal. Once in a while open lanes 
run from the water’s edge up to the hilltop. 
Down these “‘skidways”’ slid the great logs, 
cleaving the blue waters with a splash that 
sent the spray flying high into the air. 
Along the shores puffed the towboats pull- 
ing behind them long rafts for the mill 
boom. The pioneer of the Puget country 
was the “lumber cruiser.” Pushing his 
way amid the aisles of green he went from 
island to island, from point to point on 


shore. He noted the height of the fir gi- 
ants. His skilled eye guessed their girth 
to a foot. Their symmetry of form and 


graceful foliage were lost to him as he cal- 
culated how many masts could be culled 
from each acre of this magnificent wood- 
land. He saw trees rising a hundred feet 
with scarce a limb which would cut logs 
thicker than twice the height of an ordinary 
man. Here was a favored spot—the tim- 
ber, the hillside down which to slide it, 
and the waterway on which to raft it to 
the mill. Closely following in the wake of 
the cruiser came axeman and sawyer and 
raftsman, and so thoroughly have they 
done their work that though only a few 
years have passed away since the cruiser 
entered the forest, nearly all of its original 
growth by the water’s edge has felt the 
teeth of the saw, and only back from the 
Sound can you still hear the song of the 
lumber jack and the whut of his steel 
as it bites into the heart of the fir. 

And this is why they call the hillside 
rising above the waters the “‘Logged-off 
Land.” The tangle of underscrub and the 
vigorous young trees already crowding 
each other closely for more room, conceal 
the evidence of the first invasion of the 
white man—the scars on the face of Na- 
ture left by the axe and saw in the huge 
stumps protruding among the bushes. The 
logs have been taken off. 
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The story is told of the first shipmasters 
that they moored their craft to the trees 
at the water’s edge, such was the depth of 
this inland sea. Its perfect hue is partly 
because of its depth. There are many 
places where the sounding lead fails to 
touch bottom at three hundred feet. Such 
a thing as a sand bar is unknown, nor is the 
Sound treacherous because of its hidden 
reefs. It is honest to the navigator. So 
it is that as one sails past island after island 
apparently without human habitation, sud- 
denly to his surprise he comes upon a har- 
bor where a forest of masts reaches sky- 
ward—the masts of full-rigged ships and 
barks—the true sailors of the sea. On 
shore the columns of smoke pouring up- 
ward from stack and stump pile and the 
hum of the band saw explain why this 
fleet is at anchor waiting to take the prod- 
uct of the forest to the other side of the 
world. This is no figurative statement. 
The lumber ships from the Puget carry its 
timber wealth to the islands of Austral- 
asia, to the Cape of Good Hope and to our 
southern continent as well. But such is 
the expanse of these shores that though 
the back country of the Sound yet furnishes 
a large proportion of the two billion feet 
of lumber sawed annually by the four hun- 
dred and twenty-five mills in the state of 
Washington, the indications of this indus- 
try are only occasionally seen, and fail to 
change the impression of wildness that is 
created by the picture Nature has so viv- 
idly painted. Nor do the occasional clear- 
ings dispel the idea that men are indeed 
few in this corner of America. 

Sum up what has already been done by 
the home makers in the Puget country, how- 
ever, and the results are surprising. The 
clearings, apparently so few, run up in the 
thousands. Many have been developed 
from an acre or so into farms where tree 
and vine are bringing forth as well as the 
grain stalk, but only when you hear the 
story of the life of the farmer do you realize 
the time and toil he has devoted to pro- 
ducing his bit of civilization. His first 
problem is how to get rid of the stumps. 
Their number and size determine the value 
of the land as much as the quality of the 
soil itself. The more stumps, the less 
money he pays. The question of removing 
them is settled in one of two ways—fire 
or dynamite. Fortunately most of them 
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are dry and dead, but it requires a fierce 
flame to thoroughly ignite a stump on 
which a half dozen men can stand com- 
fortably. Bore the holes deep and in the 
right places and put in enough dynamite, 
and you can shatter the biggest one to its 
root ends; so the beginning of many a 
new home life. is celebrated by explosion 
of the stump blast. The wreckage left by 
the forest cutters—limbs stripped from the 
trees they have taken away, as well as the 
underbrush—must also be removed. The 
match is applied and a miniature woods 
fire is the result—a fire that may burn for 
weeks before all that it has to feed upon 
has been reduced to ashes. While it is 
burning, the settler is splitting the rails for 
the worm fence which is to mark the bor- 
ders of his claim, but long after the plow 
point has begun turning up the earth does 
the rag flutter from the pole — the sign 
which tells all comers this nook in the 
woods is his—let trespassers beware. Up 
goes the little one-story cabin which is 
his first shelter. Then he builds his flat 
boat and is ready to begin the actual work 
of tilling the soil. 

The Puget country is a clean country. 
The tide which daily rushes up the many- 
armed river carrying the waters of the 
Pacific into every bay and inlet, keeps the 
shores free from mud and weeds and has 
lined them with shell and pebble. It is 
true that the Sound is as clear and as blue 
as the ocean itself. It cannot be polluted. 
Nature has looked out for that. And the 
Puget Sound people are a clean people— 
a sturdy, wholesome .type of humanity, 
literally children of the forest. The poet 
and the novelist make the Red Man the 
hero of their tales of the Wild; but years 
ago the tribesmen who first roamed over 
the islands and adjacent mainland left 
them forever, to degenerate, decay on the 
reservations where they will soon become 
only a memory. Go from clearing to 
clearing, and it is surprising to find how 
many of the settlers first came here with 
the logging camps. The lumber jacks are 
among those who have been tempted to 
linger here, so the term “‘children of the 
forest” is a fitting one. They love the tree 
and its foliage, though they may not know 
it, and the feeling is plainly shown in and 
about their homes. Something of the 
woods enters into not merely their work, 
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but their recreation. Though the acres 
they burn over to prepare for the seed may 
be bare of a single trunk, few houses but 
have their fir or cedar rising from the plat 
where the dooryard is to be when it can 
be afforded. One or two of the biggest 
stumps near by are left untouched. They 
are handy to stretch clothes upon to dry. 
The children play hide and seek around 
them, or housekeeping on their great flat 
tops, until old enough to run in the under- 
brush or on the beach at the water side. 
Some of the women have made them into 
little gardens, covering the axe slits in 
their barkless weather-beaten sides with 
creeping vines, and setting out flowering 
plants in the loam they have spread over 
the top. The moist salt air makes all 
vegetation hardy, and little earth is re- 
quired to give life to the seed. ' Occasion- 
ally the cone of a cedar in some way lodges 
into a crack of the remains of the old tree 
and it is resurrected, another tree spring- 
ing from its very heart. The Easterner 
hears strange stories of the size of some 
of the leafy columns which grew by these 
waters, but if he doubts them the native 
may take him to a dance where three or 
four couples go through the measures on 
a single stump. Sometimes the neigh- 
borhood has a picnic and eats dinner 
on one. In one of the settlements the 
town band gives summer-night concerts 
perched amid the branches of a “‘first- 
growther.”’ 

The man who takes up a claim on a 
piece of logged-off land generally clears but 
a part of it. Quarter of a century may 
pass by before the standing timber will 
be large enough to be sawn into plank and 
beams, but he is content to let it grow. 
So he is indeed in the midst of the forest, 
save where the Sound borders his home. 
But his children romp in it. There is 
furred and feathered game worth shooting, 
and from it comes the breath of the fir and 
cedar that invigorates and strengthens. 
Such an expanse of woodland remains and 
always will remain along the sixteen hun- 
dred miles of shore washed by the blue 
waters, that it is a natural sanatorium, 
and it is no wonder that the Sound folk 
have the clear eyes and ruddy complexions 
that betoken health. Rarely is it that you 
see a man or woman who has the appear- 
ance of an invalid, despite the rugged 
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lives that they must lead in getting a firm 
grip in the new country. 

There’s a deal of difference between 
a plow and a peavie, but if one drops off 
on an island or bit of mainland where an 
open spot amid the trees shows habitation, 
he will soon see that the timberman is no 
failure as afarmer, It takes not only hard 
muscle, but steady nerve and courage to 
be in the first class of tree cutters—the 
fellows who are put in the felling crew 
when a big one is to be cut, who are ex- 
pected to “fell” it so it will not be broken 
and will come down just in the right place. 
The man who does not hesitate to leap 
upon the mass of rolling, swirling logs when 
the boom has given way in high water, and 
by skill and strength combined keeps them 
from scattering, comes also in the same 
rank. You see plenty of these among the 
owners of the logged-off lands. When 
the youngsters ask for a story before they 
are put to bed, they may hear what father 
did when he ran rafts down the spring 
freshet of the St. John River over on the 
other side of America in New Brunswick, 
or he may tell of the winters in Michigan 
and Minnesota when he “snaked” the 
trunks over the snow-packed ways with 
the mercury far below zero. Yes, the 
timber has drawn the cutters and rafters 
to the Puget shores from all over the 
country, even the north of Europe, and 
among those who have come out of the 
woods to take up the plow and hoe is the 
Swede, as well as the American and Cana- 
dian. 

The man who has a long-range acquaint- 
ance with the logger regards him much 
as he does the cowboy—a shock-haired, 
swaggering individual who can swear like 
a pirate, is ready with his weapon and to 
whom a “biled” shirt is a stranger. But 
the lumber jack, like the steer puncher, has 
become changed with the years. If you 
take pot luck with the boys in an outfit up 
in the far Northwest, you will find they will 
measure up to a pretty fair standard after 
all. True, the undershirt is more fashion- 
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able for week-day wear than linen, especially 
in hot weather. Any kind of an old hat 
will do for a head piece, and it is the style 
to turn up the bottoms of the pants even 
if the legs beneath do show. They have 
plenty of hot words in their dialect and a 
rollicking, dare-devil way about them that 
may shock the visitor until he gets used to 
it, but only now and then do you find one 
who is vicious. They show out their worst 
parts. Few of them are unable to read 
or write their name legibly. Talk with 
them and they will surprise you by their 
knowledge of what is going on. Those 
who can’t read hear the others when they 
go through the newspapers that come in 
big bundles to every camp. They keep 
pace with the rest of the world, even if on 
the edge of it, dnd they live well. If the 
cook doesn’t give them good stuff, they 
assist him out of camp and the manage- 
ment must get another or there is a strike. 
Their bunks, though rough, are clean, and 
seldom does a man’s blanket have any 
vermin on it. They drink and get drunk 
sometimes when they come to the nearest 
town at the week end,-but seldom do they 
fight, and then it is usually a case of who 
is the quickest hitter, and with the last 
blow the bad blood has been let out. 

The pick of these men are among the 
Sound settlers. They form a new kind of 
American, the citizen of the Logged-off 
Lands. Most of them have married women 
who have brought out their better qualities 
—Western girls who have been helpmates 
and have the ability to make good wives 
and mothers. One can see this in the 
healthy, handsome children who are play- 
ing about the dooryard stumps or elsewhere 
near by. Growing up daily in sight of the 
ever-green forest and by the side of this 
beautiful inlet of the Pacific, it is interest- 
ing to think of the effect such surroundings 
may have in making of them a finer type 
of manhood and womanhood, unconsciously 
educated to love and appreciate Nature’s 
handiwork so artistically displayed in this 
out-of-the-way corner of the country. 
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PUNT AND BATTERY DUCK SHOOTING 


By W. H. SAGE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY T. C. TURNER 


HERE is no form of shooting which 
is more popular with residents of 
cities than duck shooting. Of 

course it is popular generally, but its de- 
lights are especially appreciated by the 
city dwellers for the reason that reasonably 
good shooting is usually within easy reach 
of one’s home, and also because the shoot- 
ing itself does not entail great physical 
exertion. The shooter of large game who 
is privileged to take several months from 
home and travel far into the wilds, may 
regard duck shooting as very moderate 
sport, but that same shooter, when his busi- 
ness has grown to such importance as to 
tie him down to his desk and allow him a 
scant vacation of two or three weeks, will 
turn to the despised duck shooting and 
think it not unbecoming a mighty hunter 
to indulge in its pleasures. 

In addition to the shooting that is done 
from points of land, two styles of bay 
shooting prevail. First, that done from 
battery; second, that done from punt; and 
it is the purpose of this article to give those 
not familiar with the sport a brief explana- 
tion of the two styles. 

A battery is a coffin-like box, around 
the upper rim of which is attached a plat- 
form about two feet broad. To either side 
of this platform is hinged what is called a 
wing, which is constructed of a skeleton 
frame of boards covered with light canvas. 
To the head of the battery, or that end 
which is to lie in the direction of the wind, 
is attached a head-fender composed of a 
piece of canvas as broad as the whole bat- 
tery and about eight feet long, and through 
seams in it, at regular intervals, are slid 
pieces of board about three inches wide. 
These keep the fender spread out and yet 
flexible. The object of the fender and the 
wings is to enable the battery to live in a 


sea-way. It is quite astonishing to a novice 
to be able to lie in this flat, all but sub- 
merged box, hear the wind piping over- 
head, see the white-caps dancing all around 
him, feel his battery jumping up and down, 
and yet see the force of the waves killed by 
the head-fender and the wings, while he 
rests in safety in his rather lively craft. 
Should the waves get very high and wash 
over the little platform, the shooter can 
turn up a rim of zinc which is tacked 
around the inner edge of the box, and 
which acts as a sort of combing. He thus 
can ride out a quite heavy sea. The zinc 
is about three inches wide. The fender 
end of the battery is anchored and the tail 
of the battery swings free in the wind, but 
is steadied by a light weight that drags 
over the bottom. The waves thus first 
strike the head-fender. Within the box 
there is put, loosely, pig iron or pieces 
of lead, and on top of the platform are 
put about six iron decoy ducks, so that 
when the shooter gets into the box the 
whole machine sinks almost level with 
the surface of the water. The wooden 
decoy ducks are then scattered around, 
care being taken to keep the different de- 
coys (red-head, broad-bill, etc.) placed as 
real ducks would dispose themselves, for 
your duck is a believer in class distinc- 
tions and generally associates only with 
others of his set. 

Now for business! The shooter, with a 
very small cap on, lies down in the battery 
and just keeps his eye above the edge. A 
flock of ducks flying low on the water see 
the decoy ducks, and feeling sociable, turn 
their course so as to fly up to the decoys 
against the wind. When the ducks get 
nearly within range, up sits the shooter, 
and pops them over just after they come 


‘within range and before they ‘light—or 
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perhaps he doesn’t, and the elusive ducks 
fly on to tempt other shooters into disap- 
pointment and bad language. Ducks in 
‘lighting swing around so as to get the 
wind under their wings, thus stopping their 
headway before they plump into the water, 
so that the shooter in lying with his head 
to the wind is in just the right position 
for a good shot as they stick their feet 
down and spread their wings out against 
the wind to stop their headway, exposing 
their entire under-section and presenting 
a splendid mark. Of course most ducks 
do not ‘light, but when they get close to 
the battery, scenting danger, gather up 
their feet and either climb up into the air 
or turn short off with a velocity ard 
dexterity that are marvelous. Should it 
so happen that the sun as well as the 
wind is back of the shooter, the sport be- 
comes easy, for the ducks in flying up 
against the wind do not see the battery 
because of the broad sun track on the waves. 
Often the writer has had them ‘light with- 
in two or three feet of the machine itself. 
When a number of birds are dropped, 
either dead or wounded, and the tide and 
wind have drifted them down some dis- 
tance from the battery, the shooter signals 
the sloop, which is lying-to perhaps a mile 
away; whereupon she sails to leeward and 
tacks up toward the battery, gathering up 
the ducks as she comes, and away again to 
her post. Should, however, the battery 
be anchored on a flat where the depth of 
water is not sufficient to allow the sloop to 
come, the sharpy is put in use. 

As all know, the right shoulder shot 
when sitting in a battery is most difficult. 
On the Great South Bay there are some 
of the native guides who have acquired 
the habit of throwing their legs and head 
up at the same instant and swirling around 
in the battery as on a piano stool, so as 
to throw their legs out toward the head- 
tender, in which position they have a good 
shot at such a bird; but the writer in his 
many attempts to perform this jack-knife 
feat has generally found himself jammed 
tight in the narrow battery or else tum- 
bled over on his back with his feet in the air 
or in some other ludicrous position, which 
undoubtedly excited the risibility of the 
bird as he waved a wingy “‘good-bye.”’ 

Should the wind freshen and the seas 
break into the battery (as is apt to happen 
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in a sudden squall), and the sloop be inat- 
tentive or too far away to lend present help, 
the shooter ties a small rope around the 
necks of the iron decoys on the platform, 
and throws them over the tail of the bat- 
tery. If that is not sufficient to lighten the 
battery to safety, he strings on the pig-iron 
and the leaden weights, all of which have 
attached to them a little noose of rope. 
(A stick tied to the end of the rope acts as 
a buoy to facilitate finding again.) In this 
way he can elevate the box six or eight 
inches. Should that not be sufficient to 
insure his safety, he can reach up to the 
head-fender, cut the anchor rope, pull up 
the tail-drag and let his machine drift off 
to leeward. He will fetch up somewhere 
on the shore, after an exciting sail in his 
tub-like craft, none the worse for his ex- 
perience, excepting the fright that comes 
to an amateur. 

Punt shooting is indulged in when the 
wind is too strong to enable a battery to 
lie in safety. The punt is a very flat long 
boat as shown in the first illustration. The 
shooter and his guide have just arrived 
from the sloop, which is anchored in deep 
water, onto a bog, and while the guide is 
looking about for the best place to pull the 
punt up in the grass, the shooter is resting 
from his labor of hard poling about a mile 
and a half against the wind. For culti- 
vation of the art of nice balancing, noth- 
ing excels such an experience—one stands 
on the dish-like punt, sticks his pole into 
hard sand or soft mud with charming un- 
certainty, gives a lusty shove, while his ped- 
estal is rolling, like a universal joint, in the 
head sea and howling gale, and is lucky if 
he escapes a bath in the icy water from an 
incautious step or a sudden slip of the pole. 

Ten or twelve wooden decoys are on the 
stern of the punt. These are placed about 
a gunshot off the edge of the bog, not 
directly to leeward, but generally quarter- 
ing on the wind. The cover of the punt is 
then taken off and the guide lies on it in 
the grass, the punt itself being drawn up 
alongside for the shooter. Birds will come 
to a punt in a more erratic fashion than 
to a battery—especially the black duck, 
which is the wisest of his kind. A day’s 
punt shooting is not apt to average more 
than a tenth of what a man will get in a 
battery, but such as he gets are generally 
most delectable eating. 
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Jumping up in the punt for an overhead 
shot is a feat the amateur can perform with 
greater ease than the jack-knife feat in a 
battery. Bog shooting has one very inter- 
esting feature. When a black duck on the 
wing scents danger, he somehow manages 
to jump straight up in the air about ten 
feet, and unless this jump is allowed for 
one is apt to under shoot him, or if hit he 
is only wounded. When he falls into the 
water he sits up for a moment to take his 
bearings. The guide and shooter hustle 
the punt out into the water, and while 
the guide poles, the shooter stands ready 
to fire; but behold! the duck has disap- 
peared and is next seen perhaps fifty yards 
away from his last appearance. Should the 
water be rough it is next to impossible to 
get him within range, for he will sink his 
body low in the water and sneak away. 
If the water be fairly smooth the duck, 
after numerous dives, will finally poke 
the point of his bill out of the water and 
swim toward the nearest bog. Unless a 
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quick eye can see and follow the ripple 
on the water, the disappointed shooter 
might as well return to his post. A close 
search along the bog whither the duck 
was headed will fail to reveal his hiding 
place. He has quietly crawled in among 
the grass and weeds, and no human eye 
can discover his lair. A dog’s nose is the 
only method for gathering in so smart a 
duck. 

Taking it all in all, three or four days’ 
duck shooting is a very satisfactory outing. 
One must get to his station early, while 
the starlight is fading in the dawn. He 
sees the glories of the rising sun. He is in 
the bracing air all day long. He has just 
sufficient shooting to keep his interest alive 
without tire, He develops a most urgent 


appetite; and after studying the varying 
forms of the clouds and seeing the long 
lines of honking geese and silent - flying 
ducks trending to their southern homes, he 
watches the fading of the daylight and the 
lighting up of the stars. 
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=eaAHE foreman of the 
Jack Hall outfit 
looked fondly at a 
fried egg on his 
plate. 

“Some _ folks,” 
he said, ‘“‘takes ’em 
hard-shelled ; some 
gits highfalutin’ 
notions on the 
morality o’ havin’ them blowed up with 
wind an’ made into omlets; some favors 
shipwrecks, but for me, plain old white 
wings with the sunny side up—a yeller 
island floatin’ in a sea o’ white.” 

He paused, and after a brief moment of 
rapt appreciation absorbed the egg and 
looked at me with mellow eyes. 

“Eggs reminds me o’ hens,” he resumed, 
“‘an’ hens makes me think o’ Cook, Cook 
the hash wizard; him an’ his bald-headed 
bull-dog, which was scalped by a cinnamon 
a-savin’ of Cook’s life. ‘Bill,’ he says to 
me one evenin’, ‘did you ever have a 
hankerin’ after a fried egg?’ The words 
ain’t no more than out o’ his mouth before 
I knowed there was a place in me that 
nothin’ but a fried egg ’d fill, an’ I allows 
that the present moment finds me thata- 
way. He kind o’ smiles mournful, an’ 
bein’ as he ain’t swearin’ none, he remarks 
that this here ding-fiddled, sage-coated 
patch o’ sand an’ stones must a been 
throwed out as unfit to stand the fires o’ 
the lower regions, which he avoids namin’ 
particular out o’ respect to Bull. 

““Bill,) he says to me, ‘for days an’ 
weeks an’ months I| ain’t done nothin’ but 
dream o’ products of the hen. All o’ the 





fancy ways o’ jammin’ eggs together comes 
back to me in the stilly night, an’ if | was 
to lay myself out to express my feelin’s the 
coyotes o’ this country would rise up 
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an’ dust out, thinkin’ a steam calliope ’d 
moved in. I lays an’ looks up at the 
stars and groans till Bull gits up an’ licks 
my face, thinkin’ I’m a-gettin’ ready to 
cash in the reward of cookin’ fora lot o’ 
ignorant cow punchers, an’ | can’t stand 
it no longer, Bill; it’s eggs or go loco, one 
or the other; it’s up to you, Bill; me 
an’ Bull ain’t a-goin’ to desert you, but 
I has a feelin’ that a couple o’ more weeks 
o’ egglessness ’Il see me an’ Bull doin’ the 
moon dance; an’ if I gits reckless an’ 
starts to dallyin’ with booze you know 
Bull ain’t goin’ to have no respect left 
for me, an’ you know what ’d happen to 
Cook then. He ain’t no picture 0’ ca- 
nine beauty, Bull ain’t, but he respects 
an’ loves me, an’ you know the elevatin’ 
influence he’s had. Scrap along some 
way, Bill. Give that Pedro which says 
he’s a hidalgo, but which I says is sad- 
dle-color from nigger blood, a chance to 
make good some o’ his brags. Let him 
cook an’ be ding-fiddled to him, an’ when | 
get back I’ll make it up to you some way; 
but let me go willin’, speed me joyful on 
my pilgrimage for hen fruit, or I can’t 
noways say but what I’ll get up an’ hop 
from peak to peak like I use to before Bull 
lost his ear.’ 

““Cook,’ I says, ‘right now there’s a 
place in me that aches for a fried egg. A 
henless land is sure tryin’ on men’s souls. 
The greaser which you misdoubts bein’ a 
smoke can cook well enough not to poison 
us till you gets back; but if you have any 
respect for the doughnuts you use to hook 
when you was a boy, bring back some eggs 
when you come.’ 

“The next mornin’ Cook frames up a 
breakfast which busts us wide open from 
joy, an’ then he rides down the trail with 
Bull a-followin’ him hopeless like, kind o’ 
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From a painting by J. N. Marchand. 
“Bull is a game dog, but the rooster is triple extract 
o’ greased lightnin’.”’ 
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superstitious about the causes of the trip. 
Bein’ earless an’ with a kind of sunk place 
where his tail use to grow, the dog has some 
trouble indicatin’ the state of his feelin’s; 
but by the waggle of his hind legs as he 
trails Cook, anybody that knowed dogs 
could see that he was plum full o’ worry. 
When they tops the ridge Cook turns an’ 
waves his hat at us, an’ Bull, bein’ a polite 
dog by natural instinct, scratches up the 
dust with his hind legs an’ unlooses a fare- 
well bark which sounds some like a young 
rooster when his voice is changin’—an’ 
they drifts out o’ sight. 

“The camp kind o’ divides itself up over 
the purposes an’ intentions which took 
Cook away, an’ when a week goes by an’ no 
Cook shows up, the general opinions, which 
is shared by everybody but me, says that 
Cook is picklin’ hisself to make up for lost 
time. But knowin’ the respect Cook has 
for Bull since he lost his ear, I gets in some 
bets that he ain’t; an’ them bets I| cashes, 
for on the eighth day I sees the bald nose 
an’ the white eyes of my pinto come up 
over the rise. A-leadin’ of her comes Bull, 
plum foolish at gettin’ home with Cook 
sober. He comes up to me with his whole 
face hid back of a smile, an’ gnaws my leg 
to show how glad he is to get back home 
again, an’ while he’s attached to my leg 
Cook rides up on the pinto, which looks 
wore out an’ tired, an’ moves slow an’ 
careful. The lines is on the pinto’s neck— 
both o’ Cook’s hands bein’ occupied. In 
one o’ them he has a flour sack which is 
kind o’ smeary yeller on the bottom, an’ 
in the other one he bears, proud an’ happy, 
a parrot cage, the which contains a hen. 

“Up he rides an’ stops, hands me the 
sack which, | presumes rightly, contains 
eggs. ‘Put it in the shade,’ he says kind 
o’ tired like, ‘an’ then take this female 
chicken off my hands.’ | takes the hen an’ 
sets her down alongside the eggs, which 
she must a smelt for she says, ‘cut cut ca 
daw cut cr crrrrrrr,’ bringin’ up painful 
memories to me o’ maw’s hen-house an’ 
the old farm. When I looks at Cook again 
he’s a-settin’ on the pinto, his arms a- 
stickin’ out the same as if he was a-bearin’ 
of his bundles still, an’ as | looks at him 
he kind o’ smiles an’ sighs an’ falls out 
o’ the saddle onto his neck. Plum wore 
out he was, his arms cramped from car- 
ryin’ the hen an’ her productions, an’ 
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both arms was set stiff like the tines of a 
wood pitchfork. 

“Bill,” he says, when he comes to, ‘four 
days I spent a-learnin’ of that pinto of 
yourn to quit tryin’ to bump me against 
the sky when she looked back at me an’ my 
baggage. Bein’ a female, she was some 
hard-headed, an’ only the good influences 
o’ Bull saved me from fillin’ up on budge 
an’ makin’ her hop over the moon. Every 
time I passed a door that smelt gin-milly 
Bull ’d kind o’ waggle the scalp o’ his head 
an’ twitch his hind legs, an’ when he did 
that I c’d see myself with a cinnamon 
settin’ on my stomach—which ’d a-hap- 
pened if Bull’d a-thought more o’ his last 
ear than he did o’ me. Two days I spent 
a-ridin’ out; four days | spent a-learnin’ 
of that bald-faced, white-eyed descendant 
of crazy cayuses to be a lady; two days | 
rode a-packin’ back the hen an’ her nieces 
an’ nephews, an’ if they is any way o’ fixin’ 
up them eggs outside o’ scramblin’ them 
into a shipwreck, I’m goin’ to be some sur- 
prised. But the trip was worth it, Bill. 
When this here chicken gets settled down 
an’ feelin’ at home an’ raises a little fambly 
to sing around the door while I’m a-cook- 
in’—— 

“He was a-goin’ to say more, but I stops 
him. ‘Cook,’ I says, ‘you ain’t no idea o’ 
the way that Pedro fries up grub. Of all 
the cow-camps in the world this is the 
starvedest. Right soon now the evenin’ 
flight o’ hungry punchers is goin’ to begin, 
an’ if | was in your place I’d go right in an’ 
frame up a meal.’ Cook says that bein’ 
cramped some in his elbows he reckons a 
little horse liniment rubbed in ’d help his 
cookin’ some, so | aids him in gettin’ his 
elbows to movin’ free, an’ then he picks up 
his sack o’ eggs an’ goes into the shack, an’ 
me bein’ forgetful by nature an’ overlookin’ 
Pedro, which is still ignorant o’ Cook’s 
return, I gets some scared at a caterwaulin’ 
which arises about the time Cook hits the 
grub-house door. The breakin’ up o’ 
furniture—not sayin’ that we had much— 
urges me up to actin’ quick, so | makes a 
break for the battle-field an’ gets butted 
in the stomach by Pedro, who comes out 
hasty an’ knocks me down with his head, 
him a-bein’ bent over to run. 

“He kind o’ caroms off me an’ upsets the 
parrot cage with the hen, which squawks 
scandalous, an’ as | sets up out comes Cook. 
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If I ever see a rampant Hop o’ my Thumb 
I seesone then. Havin’ argued with Pedro 
over the dirty state o’ his stew pans, an’ 
bein’ some doubtful of his ancestors any- 
way, he figures out that Pedro’s gettin’ 
even on the hen, an’ him an’ Bull both 
bein’ fond of her as a pet they comes to her 
rescue when they hears her squawk. Be- 
fore I gets over the dizzy feelin’ which 
comes from bein’ butted in the stomach, 
I sees Bull attach hisSelf to Pedro’s off leg 
an’ throw him, an’ then Cook straddles 
him an’ prepares to gouge. I rises up an’ 
explains that the insult to the hen was 
accidental like, an’ Cook he leaves off his 
intentions o’ killin’ Pedro for a while an’ 
gets up to listen while I tries to bring on 
peace, only he says, ‘Bull, watch him’— 
which Bull does, lettin’ go of his leg an’ 
settin’ on his chest an’ lookin’ down in his 
eyes like he was plum famished for a jugu- 
lar vein. I gets Cook pacified in the end 
an’ gets Pedro to admit he ain’t no cook 
to speak of, which brings on peace, an’ 
when the outfit sets down, a joyful happi- 
ness spreads over everybody when they 
looks at the eggs. As Short Leg Dwyer 
says—bein’ Irish an’ easy spoke—the hen 
has brought civilization to Jack Hall. We 
eats the eggs which brings up memories 0’ 
boyhood days, an’ watches the hen gettin’ 
acquainted with the hen-house, which we 
builds in copartnership an’ common, an’ 
Cook says that the way she clucks an’ 
chuckles to herself reminds him of an old 
Dominicker hen which his maw use to have, 
which run away from her husband an’ took 
up with a Poland China duck, an’ he hopes 
this hen ain’t goin’ to prove to be no light 
female. 

“That hen settles herself right down an’ 
makes herself at home, an’ bein’ some lonely 
takes up with Bull, an’ the way she tolls 
that bent-faced dog around, a-scratchin’ 
an’ a-scratchin’ an’ a-persuadin’ of him 
that she’d dug up a worm when he knowed 
it was a wormless country, was a sight to 
see. He’d put his head to one side an’ 
kind o’ twitch his scalp like he was doubt- 
ful, an’ then he’d smell o’ the place where 
she’d scratched, while she clucked to him 
sort o’ confidential like, askin’ of him if the 
worm was fat. That hen spread a home- 
like feelin’ over the camp, which become 
kind o’ respectable; an’ every mornin’ 
Cook ’d go out an’ look in the box which 
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was ready for her when she felt moved to 
lay an egg, but no egg. Cook gets sus- 
picious in the end an’ sets up with Bull one 
night a-watchin’ of her to see if anybody 
is a-robbin’ of the hen-house. Nothin’ 
happens, he says, except that at eleven 
o'clock she kind o’ shakes her feathers an’ 
pulls her head out from under her wing an’ 
listens an’ listens an’ then kind o’ sighs.an’ 
then goes to sleep again, an’ at one she does 
the same an’ at three she repeats. Cook 
says it’s plain she’s a-grievin’ over some- 
thing, an’ then I cuts in. ‘Cook,’ I says, 
‘back on the old farm, before you knowed 
bad from good, what time did the roosters 
crow?’ He kind o’ starts an’ thinks, but 
Short Leg Dwyer, bein’ Irish, thinks 
quickest. ‘Eleven,’ he says, ‘an’ one an’ 
three.’ 

““Ding-fiddle my cats!’ says Cook. 
‘That’s what’s ailin’ her. She’s pinin’ for 
the society of a rooster, though what more 
anybody kin want than the society of Bull 
I can’t see. No wonder she don’t lay eggs. 
What good would it do her to lay an egg 
with no rooster to fly up on the chicken 
house an’ brag over her? I sees right now 
that this camp stays eggless till we get a 
husband for the hen.’ Pedro chips in here 
an’ allows that he’s game to ride off an’ 
get a rooster if they’s any in the state, an’ 
knowin’ that if he didn’t Cook would, we 
encourages him to go. So off he rides with 
the boys sayin’ fare-you-well an’ don’t-get- 
so-drunk-you-forgets-the-rooster to him, 
which would a been a calamity. 

When Pedro rides back he gets a joy- 
ful welcome from the camp, for he comes 
a-luggin’ the raciest-lookin’, mahogany- 
colored game rooster you ever seen. When 
he turns it loose, bein’ plum mad an’ angry 
from two days’ joltin’ in a dark sack, it hops 
Bull, thinkin’ he’s too thick with the hen, 
maybe. Anyway, he hops him, an’ all of 
the carryin’s on I| ever see in a brandin’ pen 
is set far in the shade by the way them two 
mixes. Bull is a game dog, but the rooster 
is triple extract o’ greased lightnin’, an’ 
bein’ unused to havin’ trouble come from 
above, the dog departs with the rooster a- 
straddle of his back, holdin’ on by his 
spurs. When he’s rode the enemy as fur 
from the battle-field as he thinks wise he 
spreads his wings, an’ they catches the 
wind an’ lifts him up, an’ he makes a circle 
in the air an’ comes back to where he 
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started from without turnin’ a feather 
sideways. Then he looks at the hen an’ 
says ‘Howdydo’ to her in chicken language, 
an’ she says ‘Pretty well, 1 thank you, an’ 
how is things in your neck o’ the woods?’ 
an’ then he drops one wing an’ drags one 
leg an’ makes a kind of a pigeon wheel 
about her an’ says ‘Krrrrr krrrrr,’ to which 
she says, ‘Cut, cut, don’t get too fresh on 
short acquaintance,’ an’ then he flies up 
on the ridge-pole o’ the shack an’ says, 
‘What kin a rooster do?’ 

“Cook complains, kind o’, sayin’ it’s 
hard on Bull to be cut out, but allows that 
it’s against hen nature to be as friendly 
with the dog since she has company of her 
own kind. At eleven o'clock the first 
night the rooster crows; at one he crows 
an’ at three he crows, an’ bein’ reminded 
of something in his past life which is un- 
known to us, him bein’ full growed when he 
come to camp, Bull arises an’ goes up on 
top o’ the ridge an’ howls at the moon like 
his heart was broke. A coyote, knowin’ 
that Bull can’t run none to speak of, chips 
in close by, an’ with Bull a-pullin’ the low 
notes out o’ the bottom end of his throat 
an’ the coyote peelin’ off high C’s an’ 
spittin’ them at the stars, everything was 
plum melodious an’ lovely in a musical way. 

“ After the first night things runs peace- 
ful for a spell. Bull gets friendly with the 
rooster after persuadin’ him that his in- 
tentions is honorable, and a happy family 
springs up, which spreads out an’ takes in 
the whole camp. Pedro learns the rooster 
to fly up on his shoulder an’ crow. 
gets the hen so she sets in his lap an’ purrs 
like a cat, an’ Bull goes from one to the 
other an’ everything is lovely an’ the goose 
hangs high, till one day the hen comes 
out o’ the hen-house hell-bent-for-election, 
like an old maid runnin’ away from a cow. 
The rooster flies up on the ridge-pole an’ 
crows his neck raw on the inside. Bull 
starts huntin’ the cause o’ the disturbance, 
an’ Cook goes into the hen-house an’ finds 
a well-developed egg. Every puncher in 
camp has to handle it, an’ then Pedro an’ 
Cook, bein’ the grandparents, sort o’, de- 
cides that it ’d be a low-down trick to take 
the first egg, which we admits—so they 
puts it back in the nest. Every day she 
lays a egg, hand runnin’, straight, an’ 
when we gets enough to go round we each 
of us has a egg, every man accordin’ to 
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his notion, nothin’ scratched but omlets, 
which Cook bars. Losin’ her fambly kind 
o’ jolts the hen an’ she gets to lookin’ sort 
o’ down in the mouth over it, but still goes 
on a-layin’. When she looks into the nest 
an’ finds that the second batch has gone 
the way o’ the first she gets to thinkin’ the 
matter over an’ then goes on a strike. 
Every once in a while the rooster flies up to 
the ridge-pole an’ brags about her, but 
still no egg shows up in the box, an’ as the 
days go by we notice a change come over 
her. She gets cross an’ mopes about with 
her feathers all mussed up an’ rumply, 
kind o’ draggin’ her wings an’ cussin’ to 
herself like she was mad about somethin’— 
an’ one day she disappears. We looks 
every place, but no sign of the hen shows up. 
The rooster an’ Bull gets quarrelsome an’ 
don’t speak when they passes. Cook 
breaks down under the strain an’ allows 
that Pedro knows more than he'll tell, 
which sets the greaser off an’ he says Sac- 
ramento! an’ Carammmmba! if he ain’t 
tired o’ bein’ snarled at by a hammered- 
down little runt which ain’t got no more 
ambition in life than to frame up grub for 
a low-lived lot o’ ignorant cow punchers, 
an’ which don’t know the difference be- 
tween the blue blood of the Hidalgos an’ 
a saddle-colored nigger—an’ | settles the 
matter by makin’ them fight. 

“First we shuts up Bull an’ the mahog- 
any game in the hen-house, an’ then | 
starts things 4 la the Marquis of Queens- 
berry, but bein’ some shady on the rules an’ 
regulations, we lets them roll an’ gouge till 
the two is plum wore out an’ neither one 
damaged past repair—when we stops it 
an’ calls it a draw. Hearin’ some consid- 
erable racket in the hen-house, we finds the 
dog an’ rooster discussin’ politics some 
heated up an’ rumpled, an’ we drags them 
out an’ cuffs them both good an’ plenty, 
an’ makes Cook an’ Pedro shake hands, an’ 
the fight ends up satisfactory to everybody 
—except so fur as concerns the disappear- 
ance of the hen. Cook takes Bull in his lap 
an’ they kind o’ cries over one another, but 
the sportin’ blood o’ the greaser an’ the 
game is still full o’ bubbles, an’ al of a 
sudden when the greaser hops up an’ 
throws the rooster up in the air an’ hollers, 
‘Crow, you son of a gun of a San Antone 
game chicken! you’re a papa!’ we looks 
for the fight to start again; but Cook 
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looks up an’ kind o’ stiffens out an’ gaps 
with his mouth wide open, an’ around 
the corner of the hen-house comes the 
hen, talkin’ baby talk to eleven o’ the 
furriest, yellerest, little peepin’ chick- 
ens that you ever seen. 

“Cook rises up an’ goes over to Pedro 
an’ says to him that never more is he goin’ 
to question the Spanish of his ancestors— 
an’ they hugs each other, bein’ plum 
shameless from joy. The rooster flies up 
on Bull’s back an’ watches the fambly 
come up to be introduced, an’ the hen 
comes along up to us cluckin’ an’ scratchin’ 
an’ braggin’ like a young papa with his 
first baby-carriage; an’ then Cook he sets 
down an’ grabs the hen, an’ Pedro sets 
down an’ grabs the rooster, an’ Bull lays 
down between them, an’ the little chickens, 
kind o’ feelin’ that he is a friend o’ the 
fambly, crawls all over him, an’ Cook 
reaches out his hand an’ the greaser 
reaches out his hand, an’ Bull freezes up 
stiff so’s to be sure o’ not hurtin’ any o’ 
them innocent chicks. ‘Cook,’ I says to 
him, ‘how old does them chickens have to 
get before we fries them?’ an’ when | said 
it | was a-thinkin’ of the cream gravy that 
mother used to make. 

“He looks at Pedro, an’ they squeeze 
hands an’ he shakes his head. ‘Not them,’ 


he says, ‘maybe the grandchildren, but the 
first fambly of our pets is pets also. Look 
at how they cuddles to their uncle Bull. 
Bill, don’t never mention. the subject no 
more. We'll fry the second generation 
maybe, an’ I’ll make you up cream gravy 
out o’ can milk, but these is pets, me an’ 
Pedro is the grandparents of the outfit, an’ 
me an’ him an’ Bull ’Il fight, bleed an’ die 
for ’em, e pluribus unum, from now on 
henceforth an’ forever more, amen.’ Look- 
in’ at him, I sees his eyes fill up an’ he kind 
o’ sniffles as he looks down at the chickens, 
an’ Bull seein’ him mournful, reaches up 
an’ licks his hand, an’ the rooster flies up 
an’ sets on Pedro’s head an’ flaps his wings, 
beltin’ him alongside of his ears, an’ says, 
‘What more can a poor hen do?” 

The foreman stopped and looked up at 
the biscuit shooter who was standing, im- 
patient, close at hand. “Sister,” he said, 
“run out an’ give the chef my respects an’ 
tell him to frame me up a couple more 
white wings. Tell him I’m a weary way- 
farer out of a henless land an’ that I have 
room left for two more. That ’ll make 
eight,” he said, turning to me. ‘Say, did 
you notice that biscuit shooter’s pompa- 
dour? Some people says they builds them 
up thataway with rats. I wonder is it 
sor” 





CLIMATE OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


By ALEXANDER McADIE 


HERE is a common saying that if 
the Pilgrim Fathers had only 
landed on the Pacific Coast, a large 

portion of the Atlantic seaboard would 
never have been settled. Californians, 
Oregonians and Washingtonians believe 
this implicitly. In other words, thecharms 
of the Pacific Coast in the way of climate 
are so appreciated that, having once ex- 
perienced them, men are unwilling to live 
elsewhere contentedly. Now, not one man 
in a thousand living on the Pacific Coast 


knows that, as a matter of fact, the accents 
of our mother tongue were heard on the 
beach not far from San Francisco forty- 
one years before English was spoken on 
Plymouth Rock. More amusing still is 
the fact that the original New England was 
on the Pacific Coast; for Francis Drake in 
1579, at the close of a month’s stay, took 
possession of the country for his sovereign, 
Elizabeth, and named the new acquisition 
Nova Albion (New England) because he 
thought the white cliffs near what is now 
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Point Reyes resembled the chalk cliffs 
near Dover. 

But if New England seemed bleak, in- 
hospitable and rock-bound to the Fathers 
in the winter of 1620, the original New 
England seemed even worse to Drake. 
Wind-swept, foggy, unbearably cold, the 
men complained bitterly of the weather, 
and the chronicler of “The World Encom- 
passed”—the chaplain of the expedition 
—was unsparing in his denunciation of the 
climate of the region, just a few miles north 
of San Francisco. Some of us who have 
lived in many parts of the United States 
and are now domiciled on the western rim 
of this busy continent, take a strange pride 
in claiming that for wind, fog and general 
disagreeableness the immediate coast, from 
Mendocino to Reyes, during the summer 
months can hold its own with any section 
of the United States. And yet we love it. 
Carry the man from San Francisco to the 
inland valley in midsummer, and he pants 
and longs for a single gulp of this fog-laden 
breeze. His accustomed summer after- 
noon is one perpetual wrestle with Sciron 
—the old keeper of the northwest wind. 

Drake coasted along these shores in 
June and July. Had it been his good for- 
tune to have made the trip in January or 
December, then he unquestionably would 
have seen the Golden Gate (for he sailed 
past the entrance and probably within ten 
miles of the Heads). And the Bay of San 
Francisco would have been discovered two 
centuries earlier than it was. Who knows 
but that the Virgin Queen, when she 
honored her subject—first of globe-trotters 
—by dining aboard the Golden Hinde, 
might have heard mention of the glorious 
bay, destined, we believe, to be the front 
door of this continent. 

And one point further concerning: the 
climate of this section. Had Drake even 
in midsummer passed through the Gate 
and cast anchor just inside, say in Richard- 
son’s Bay, out of the western draft, under 
the lee of Tamalpais, startling tales of the 
sudden change in climate in short distances 
would have been brought back to Ply- 
mouth. Doubtless these would have been 
considered lies, for even at this day there 
are some who listen incredulously to the 
Californian when he tells of climatic con- 
trasts. 

Essential differences certainly exist be- 


tween the climates of the two seaboards. 
There are four good reasons why such 
differences should exist. First, the United 
States lies in the belt of prevailing westerly 
winds, 7.e., the general drift of the lower 
air is from west to east. Therefore the 
Pacific Coast is, so to speak, farther up the 
stream. The main air current passes over 
the west coast three or four days before it 
reaches the Atlantic. Second, the ocean 
lies still farther west in the line of travel, 
and as a result the great air stream brings 
in also a flood of water-vapor, for the most 
part invisible. This water-vapor is the 
great conservator of heat, in fact the 
natural regulator of temperature. It pre- 
vents extremely rapid loss of heat and also 
too rapid gain. Third, the topography of 
the country west of the Rocky Mountains 
modifies climatic conditions considerably, 
and in fact is the chief factor in making 
“local” climates. Fourth, in the general 
circulation of air, the procession of alternat- 
ing highs and lows follows a route which 
for the most part misses the Pacific Coast. 
The accepted line of march for these eddies 
and counter eddies is from Alberta south- | 
eastward or eastward. Occasionally some 
swing in over the Pacific Coast, and when 
they do high winds and rain are wide- 
spread. But speaking generally, storm 
phenomena are infrequent. 

If we compare the two coastlines we find 
a marked difference in temperature. The 
following tables show that in a stretch of 
about a thousand miles on each coast 
there is a difference of eight degrees on the 
Pacific and twenty-four on the Atlantic in 
the mean annual temperature. One for 
the cities in the great central valley 
follows: 


TABLE SHOWING DIFFERENCE OF TEM- 
PERATURE ON THE TWO COASTS 


Lat. Place Tem pennies _ Place Lat. 
t 


Pacific Atlantic 
oN. "F. °F. oN. 
46 Astoria........52 43 Eastport...... 45 
41 Eureka........53 50 Boston........42 
Se ere hit ae we . es 2 33 New York.....40 
38 San Francis... .55 ‘ 55 Baltimore.. ..39 
34 Santa Barbara..s59 l 63 Wilmington. ..34 
32 San Diego..... 60 67 Savannah.....32 
Mean 

Latitude Place annual temp. 

ME 262 Cue oes St. Paul... .....+. 45 

Oe ee Chicago.......... 49 

MED n haere doe ee Se eee 57 

Sere ee ee New Orleans. .....69 


That is, for a span of fifteen degrees of 
latitude in the middle of our country there 





is an annual temperature range of twenty- 
four degrees. 

But annual temperatures do not tell 
as much as seasonal readings. Let us com- 
pare spring, summer and winter conditions 
by temperatures for a single representative 
month. The same stations as above are 
considered. 

Pac. Coast Atl. Coast 


4s°F. 36°F. 
Spring (March) 47 43 
range is about ten degrees 44 
on Pacific; twenty-three) 52 47 
Atlantic. 54 55 
55 59 

62°F. 61°F, 
Summer (August) 57 = 
ten on Pacific; twenty on~ ¢, 74 
the Atlantic. | 6s of 
67 81 

41°F 22°F 
Winter (January) 47 27 
fifteen degrees on the Pa- 29 
cific; twenty-eight on the 47 32 
Atlantic. 55 43 
56 50 


It is evident from this table that through- 
out the year the temperature is less variable 
on the western side of our country. And 
the table also throws light upon the two 
boasts of people from the far West, that 
they can wear the same weight of clothing 
throughout the year and work every day 
in the year, if so disposed. 

But it should not be supposed that be- 
cause the coast climates are thus uniform, 
there are“no extremes of temperature in 
the states which border on the Pacific. 
On the contrary, owing to the topography, 
marked changes occur within short dis- 
tances. Within fifty miles from San 
Francisco, on summer afternoons, there is 
nearly always a difference of fifty degrees 
in temperature. And even this can be 
exceeded, for the Weather Bureau records 
often show a difference of thirty degrees 
in fifteen miles. But more marvelous 
still than this is the fact that if a building 
about one hundred stories high could be 
erected in San Francisco, the temperature 
on the ground floor on summer afternoons 
would be about 58°F. and the roof tem- 
perature about 85°F. These effects are 
due largely to the marked stratification 
of the air in this section. The stories 
which one hears of sealskin and white 
duck in combination are not much ex- 
aggerated. One can leave the ferry at 
San Francisco feeling comfortable in a 
heavy overcoat, and within half an hour 
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feel compelled to take off the coat as en- 
tirely out of place. The experience of 
the traveler between the Weather Bureau 
Observatory on Mount Tamalpais and the 
Weather Bureau Office at San Francisco, 
a distance of fourteen miles, is something 
after this fashion. He leaves the moun- 
tain at seven A.M. with overcoat and coat 
in a valise. About eight o’clock it is cool 
enough to wear both coats. At eight the 
traveler arrives in San Francisco under 
gray skies, whereas he left clear skies and 
sunshine. The programme is reversed in 
the afternoon. 

The orography of the Pacific Coast is 
different from that of the Atlantic. The 
mountains stand in great ranges, inclosing 
many valleys running as a rule parallel to 
the coast. The angle of inclination of the 
mountains to the rain-bearing winds is 
favorable for heavy rainfall, north of the 
thirty-fifth parallel. In Southern Cali- 
fornia the mountains trend east and west, 
and much drier weather is the rule. While 
the inclination of the mountains is an im- 
portant factor in rain production, the chief 
factor, of course, is the movement of the 
air due to the great pressure areas. 

The mountains favor diversity of climate 
and we might naturally expect to find 
many so-called “local” climates. The sin- 
gle state of California illustrates this per- 
haps better than any other state in the 
Union. It is, of course, an exceptionally . 
long state (about eight hundred miles), but 
its length would not explain shade tem- 
peratures of 130° on the one hand, and 30° 
below zero on the other. Temperatures 
of 110° are normal in many parts of the 
state, north and south, on summer after- 
noons. 

In sunshine and rainfall the Pacific 
Coast differs from the East. The heaviest 
rainfall in our country occurs on the north 
Pacific Coast. And the least rain falls on 
the sands of southeastern California. In 
1904 the yearly rainfall in Washington 
varied from six inches at Ephrata to one 
hundred and twenty-seven inches at Clear- 
water. In Oregon the least was eight 
inches, and the greatest one hundred and 
forty-five inches. In California the total 
rain for the year varied from nothing at 
many places to one hundred and thirty-six 
inches. At many points the rainfall ex- 
ceeded one hundred inches, and of this 
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great amount, perhaps as much as fifty per 
cent. fell within fifty days. In the matter 
of single heavy rains the amazing record 
of thirty-two inches in thirty-six consecu- 
tive hours belongs to California (Bear 
Valley, March, 1889). And the heaviest 
rainfall in a single hour, eleven and one- 
half inches, occurred at Campo, California, 
in August, 1891. The following table from 
Dr. Hann’s “Lehrbuch der Meteorologie”’ 
gives the heaviest rains known for short 
periods: 








| | Rate 
uantity - in mm. 
Place | Date | Qui Ch | Time per 
| | min. 
Campo, Cal......|Aug., ’91/292 mm.* 60 min.| 4.87 
Palmetto, Nev ../Aug., ’90/224 “* 60 “ | 3.93 
Philadelphia... .. Aug. 3, ’98) 97 “ l60 ‘ | 1.62 
Hallettsville, Tex.| June, ’99| 93 “ So “* | ass 
Jacksonville, Fla.|Aug., ‘91| 79 “ 60 “ 


1.32 





* One hundred millimeters is about four inches. 


For showers not lasting over twenty 
minutes the heaviest rates of rainfall are 
about as follows: 

Galveston, 7.13 mm. per minute; Wash- 
ington, D. C., 4.07; Jacksonville, 3.16; 
New York, 3.04; Philadelphia, 3.04; Paris, 
2.59; London, 2.54; Berlin, 0.53. 

Evaporation data are scant, but it is 
likely that the highest rate of evapora- 
tion in our country will be found in Cali- 
fornia. At Calexico from July 1, 1903, 
to July 1, 1904, the evaporation meas- 
ured one hundred and eight inches, 2.e., 
two thousand seven hundred and forty- 
three millimeters, or over seven mm. per 
day. We would consider this amount 
of water (0.20 inch) a very respectable 
shower. 

There is a very general impression that 
snow is almost unknown on the Pacific 
Coast. This is because. in the large cities 
snowfall is rare as a rule. But here again 
the mountains play an interesting rdle. 
The methods of measuring and recording 
snow are not as accurate as we could wish, 
and furthermore, snow measurements are 
not as susceptible of comparison as rain 
data, because where the snow is heaviest, 
population is sparsest. Still, who would 
expect to find that heavier snowfalls occur 
in California than in most portions of 
Canada—our Lady of the Snows! If you 
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doubt this, compare these figures for the 
winter of 1902-3: 


Canadian Stations Californian Stations 


LO ee 68 inches | Bowman...... 258 inches 
Chatham..... . ae EN son's once 294 “* 
Farther Point.160 “ Pordyce...... 360 “ 
Quebec....... ne Greenville..... 78 “ 
Montreal ..... 106 “ LaPorte.......230 “ 
CS ere 2. * | Ouincy....... ~ * 
Teronto...... Y lose | Summerdale ..140 “ 
Winnipeg..... 39 Truckee...... 186 “ 
Sees to2  “ | Susanville.... 66 “ 
Barkerville....120 “ | San Francisco. .....trace 


San Francisco is purposely included in 
the above list. Snow is as rare in that city 
as in New Orleans, and when enough snow 
falls to cover the sidewalks, the commu- 
nity becomes demoralized, for snowballing 
is a sport to be enjoyed about once in 
five years. Since March 1, 1871, snow has 
fallen only eleven times, for the most part 
in very small amounts. Yet every winter 
snow can be seen from the city streets, 
upon the crest of Diablo, Tamalpais and 
the Mt. Hamilton hills. So too, with the 
cities in Southern California. The con- 
trast is marked between orange groves 
loaded with yellow fruit and white blos- 
soms, and snow-capped mountain sides 
not much more than an hour’s walk away. 

With regard to sunshine, one rightly 
judges the Pacific Slope to have a super- 
abundance. The magnificent forests and 
the wealth of flowers prove this. But 
some tables may not be uninteresting. A 
good average value for Mediterranean 
ports is from two thousand five hundred 
to two thousand seven hundred hours of 
bright sunshine per annum. In our own 
country the South has long been known 
as the Sunny South. Well, here are the 
hours of sunshine during 1902: 


ney esata 2893 | Mount Tamalpais. .. 3005 
New Orleans. .......2363 | San Francisco...... 2634 
Savannah... ..ccess 3130 | Los Angeles........ 3097 
AGIOIIB. ov osccccccs 2926 | San Diego..........297¢ 
ee re 2516 | Independence...... 3517 


The Pacific Coast then may well be 
called a land of contrast and of contra- 
diction; a region of much sunshine and 
of much fog; of heavy rainfall and of scant 
precipitation; a desert land and a country 
of gardens. And because of the sea and 
mountains, climate is so modified within 
short distances that men marvel, whereas 
it would be marvelous were it not so! 











THE EYE CAMERA OF BIRDS 


By C. WILLIAM BEEBE 


E all know that the brain is the 

storehouse of facts and experi- 

ences, but whence come these and 
how do they gain admittance to that soft 
gray matter which is one of the wonders of 
the world? There are five channels through 
which impressions may be carried to the 
brain—the nostrils, eyes, ears, tongue and 
the tactile nerves of the surface of the 
bedy; or in other words, the bird is in di- 
rect connection with his surroundings, on 
land or water or in the air, by means of 
the senses of smelling, seeing, hearing, tast- 
ing and feeling. 

The sense of smell is dependent upon the 
diffusion in the air of minute particles of 
objects, and naturally is effective at very 
short distances as compared with the 
senses of sight and hearing, which require 
only vibrations in the atmosphere. When 
we remember that the nostrils of birds are 
usually encased in horn and that there is 
no exposed moist surface, as in the nose 
of the dog, we will see how it is that this 
sense is but little developed among feath- 
ered creatures. 

The question whether vultures perceive 
their prey by sight or smell has been de- 
cided in favor of the former sense. Lack- 
ing the ability to readily distinguish deli- 
cate odors, we find among birds none of the 
glands which are so common among the 
hairy-coated creatures: the oil gland is the 
only one on the body and this is practi- 
cally odorless. But slight as is the scent 
which diffuses from birds, it is sufficient to 
enable a dog, with his wonderful keenness of 
smell, to detect a crouching bird some dis- 
tance away. 

The woodcock of our inland swamps and 
marshes and the apteryx of New Zealand 
probably have the sense of smell most 
acutely developed, although in both cases 
it is the delicate nerves of touch in the bill 
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which are most helpful in detecting the 
presence of the earth-worms on which they 
feed. , 
Birds, so wonderful and interesting in 
all their structure and life, have that most 
treasured of all the senses—sight—so high- 
ly developed that there is nothing with 
which we can compare it among living 
creatures. With our great telescopes we 
can see to a greater distance than any bird; 
with the high power lenses of our micro- 
scopes we can distinguish infinitely smaller 
objects than the feathered creature is 
capable of perceiving; but where else on 
earth is there an organ of vision which in a 
fraction of time can change itself from 
telescope to microscope; where is the eye 
that, seeing with wonderful clearness in 
the atmosphere, suddenly adapts itself to 
the refraction of water, or (less quickly, 
although no less surely) to the darkness 
of night? ; 
“Observe,” says Dr. Coues, “an eagle 
soaring aloft until he seems to us but a 
speck in the blue sky expanse. He is far- 
sighted, and, scouring the earth below, 
descries an object much smaller than him- 
self, which would be invisible to us at that 
distance. He prepares to pounce upon 
his quarry; in the moment required for the 
deadly plunge he becomes at once near- 
sighted, seizes his victim with unerring 
aim, and sees well how to complete the 
bloody work begun. A humming - bird 
darts so quickly that our eyes cannot fol- 
low him, yet he instantaneously settles as 
lightly as a feather upon a tiny twig. 
How far off it was when first perceived we 
do not know; but in the intervening frac- 
tion of a second the twig has rushed into 
the focus of distinct vision, from many 
yards away. A woodcock tears through 
the thickest cover as if it were clear space, 
avoiding every obstacle. The only things 
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to the accurate perception of which birds’ 
eyes appear not to have accommodated 
themselves are telegraph wires and light- 
houses; thousands of birds are annually 
hurled against these objects to their de- 
struction.” 

Looking closely at the eye of a live bird, 
we at once remark its brightness—that 
alertness of expression which so truly re- 
flects the virile life of these creatures. The 
eye, more than any other part of a living 
organism, is an index to the relative power 
of its intelligence—more surely than all 
the other facial features taken together. 
The eyes of a sloth are expressionless black 
spots, andeven thoseof an orang-outang are 
weak and watery. But a crow or magpie, 
or any other bird you may choose, though 
with horny, shapeless lips, nose and mouth, 
looks at us through eyes so expressive, so 
human, that no wonder man’s love has al- 
ways gone out to feathered creatures. A 
dog is a four-legged animal with the eyes 
of a bird. 

The eye of a bird appears perfectly round, 
and is composed of a central area of black, 
encircled by a ring, sometimes hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the inner division, or 
again it may be highly colured. The cir- 
cular center or pupil is always of a uni- 
form black, and no wonder, for “it is not a 
thing—it is a hole im a thing.” As, when 
we look through the lens of a camera, only 
the blackened inside of the bellows is re- 
flected to us, so in the eye of a bird, the 
delicate living lens, itself invisible, reflects 
the black pigmented tissue at the back of 
the eye-ball. The image passes through 
this lens and is thrown upon the curtain of 
jet, and here the brain nerves find it and 
know it—how, we cannot even guess! 

If the eye camera of the bird has no long 
bellows to focus out and back, it has some- 
thing infinitely better—the colored ring, 
or iris, which surrounds the pupil. .We 
are all familiar with the way the oval iris 
of a cat narrows to a slit in bright sunlight 
and broadens at night to let in all the 
light possible. Look closely at the eye of 
an owl or parrot, even in broad daylight, 
and the circle of the iris will be seen to con- 
tract and enlarge at the will of the bird. 
We have always been inclined to pity the 
poor “blind” owl during the daytime; but 
the truth is, that, because of this power of 
adjustment, almost all owls can see very 
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well, even in sunshine, although of course 
their eyes are especially adapted for use 
in the dim light of evening and of the 
stars. In Nova Scotia I have noticed 
barred owls flying about and feeding at 
noonday. 

To make the simile between a camera 
and an eye hold good, we must show that 
the latter is provided with a shutter, and 
in fact our bird has not one, but three 
—eyelids we call them. So “between 
winks” all day our bird is taking snap 
shots, inconceivably more perfect and con- 
tinuous than any cinematograph ever pro- 
duced. We have but two eyelids, and 
every time we wink these shoot toward 
each other, moisten the surface of the eye- 
ball, clear it of dust, and are back in their 
places so quickly that we are not aware of 
any interruption of our vision. The upper 
lid has most to do with covering the eye. 
In almost all birds this condition is un- 
usual, and the lower lid comes far upward 
over the eyeball. Perhaps the most no- 
ticeable exception to this is among the 
great horned owls, where the action of the 
two lids is like that of our own. 

When birds are sleepy these lids close, 
but usually in winking, the third eyelid, 
or nictitating membrane, alone is drawn 
across the eye. This lid is a delicate, 
transparent sheet of tissue, which, when not 
in use, lies snugly packed away in folds at 
the inner corner of the eye, held back out 
of sight by its own elasticity. It is drawn 
across the front of the eye by a slender 
thread of tendon which is suspended, pul- 
ley-like, from a muscle which keeps it 
from pushing against the optic nerve. 

When you see an owl in the daytime 
with eyes dull and glazed, this third eyelid 
is drawn across them, partly diluting the 
strong glare of light, and yet enabling the 
bird to see plainly all that is going on. 
When an eagle turns his head upward and 
looks full at the sun, it is not “unwink- 
ingly,” but with the help of this eyelid 
shield. 

It is interesting to know that this mem- 
branous lid is found in many other crea- 
tures, from sharks to monkeys, although 
usually much less perfectly developed than 
it is in birds. Alligators, however, have 
it fully functional. In the inner corner of 
our own eyes we may detect a trace of it, 
useless to us, but showing that far back in 
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dimly imaginable geological epochs our 
forebears had need of a third eyelid. 

The organ of hearing in birds is compli- 
cated, and there are many points about 
it which are still mysteries to scientists. 
The flap of skin to which we give the name 
of ear is entirely absent in birds, and in- 
deed in ourselves it is a very unimportant 
part of the auditory apparatus, serving 
only as a collector of sound waves. The 
opening of the inner ear on each side of the 
head is, in birds, usually protected by a 
cover of feathers which are bristle-like, 
partly denuded of barbicels, doubtless to 
avoid any muffling of sound waves. In 
owls this opening is of very large size and 
protected by a movable flap of skin, which 
may serve to aid in focusing the sounds 
from below—a very useful function to an 
owl at night as it silently wings its way 
over field and meadow in search of mice 
and other terrestrial prey. 

Across the ear tube two membranes are 
stretched, and between these a tiny bone, 
the columnella—is suspended. When 
sound-waves strike against the outermost 
membrane, or drum, of the ear, vibrations 
are transmitted by the little bony suspen- 
sion bridge to the inner membrane, and this 
in turn troubles the fluid which fills the 
inner ear. The hair-like endings of the 
nerve of hearing are affected by the vibra- 
tions of the fluid and thus hearing is ac- 
complished. Rather say, thus the true 
disposition of the physical components of 
the ear may be explained, but how any- 
thing more than the monotone of a sea- 
shell is translated to the brain, no one can 
say. 

The fluid contained in the three semi- 
circular canals of the inner ear—which oc- 
cupy the three planes of space—exercises a 
most important function, that of equilibra- 
tion. They have been compared to the 
glass tube filled with water and a shifting 
bubble of air, by centering which a sur- 
veyor knows his instrument is perfectly 
level. 

If one of these canals be injured or cut, 
the bird loses all control of its actions; 
if a certain one of the three canals suffers, 
the bird moves its head rapidly sideways 
and spins around in a circle; if another of 
the trio is by an accident severed, the mo- 
tion of the head is back and forth, and the 
bird is compelled to execute somersaults; 
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when the third of these canals is cut, the 
bird continually falls backward. In rep- 
tiles and mammals the same thing occurs, 
showing the wisdom of nature in protecting 
these delicate organs by a sheath of bone. 

The sense of taste is probably the least 
developed of all the bird’s senses. The 
nerves which find their way through the 
pores of the bill and tongue are more 
properly those of touch than of taste. 
This seems the more credible when we 
consider the food of many birds, which is 
swallowed entire, besides being so hard 
that nerves of taste would be useless. 
Parrots and ducks, with their fleshy tongues 
and ample membranes of the mouth, 
doubtless possess this sense to a consider- 
able degree, while in birds which are ex- 
clusively fish-eaters we may expect to find 
taste least developed—the character of 
their food precluding all need for this 
faculty. 

But in no bird is taste entirely absent, 
as we may easily see by presenting some 
nauseous insect, which will be instantly 
rejected with very evident signs of disgust, 
the bird wiping its bill on a branch and 
shaking its head violently. 

The sense of feeling, although much 
deadened by the feathery and horny char- 
acter of the bird’s integument, is most 
active at the tip of the tongue and the 
beak. At the base of the feathers, espe- 
cially those of the wings and tail, tactile 
nerves are found, so that even a touch on 
the tips of the feathers awakens a response 
in the nervous system. 

The delicacy of the tactile touch is re- 
markable in those long-billed birds which 
seek th«ir food in the muddy bottom of 
shallow water, detecting, by means of 
their sensitive bills, the presence of worms 
and snails—aided little, or not at all, by 
eyesight. In the woodcock and apteryx 
this dependence on the senses of touch and 
smell has even wrought a change in the 
position and character of the eyes. 

Thus ends our brief survey of the five 
senses; that of smell taking note of minute 
particles diffused in the air; sight and 
hearing depending on vibrations of the 
atmosphere; the sense of taste detecting 
matter which is dissolved in water, and 
that of feeling making the bird cogni- 
zant of the qualities of bodies by actual 
contact. 











OFF THE TRAIL 


By ADELE MARIE SHAW 


HE Adirondack 
woods simmered 
under a breathless 
sky. To the un- 
accustomed eyes 
of Mrs. Watts the 
trail was invisible. 
Toiling in her 
daughter’s wake, 
she called pant- 

ingly upon her daughter’s escort: 

“Mr. Pendergast! Mr. Pendergast—are 
you—sure—you know the way?” 

“Of course Mr. Pendergast knows the 
way, Mamma dearie; he’s been in these 
woods every summer for years. Haven’t 
you, Mr. Pendergast?” 

““Yes—oh, yes.” Mr. Pendergast’s eyes 
came back from searching the trees ahead 
for an elusive blaze and settled smiling upon 
his companion’s face. Mabel Watts was 
the prettiest girl in the party; for the mo- 
ment he had her all to himself. “Mamma 
dearie,”’ most painstaking of chaperons, 
was not ambitious to break her way through 
the primitive forest. 

Mabel had raised her voice to send re- 
assurance tothe rear. Pendergast dropped 
his to an undertone tenderly designed, but 
broke off his words in the air. Another 
man, with unostentatious determination, 
had advanced himself to Miss Watts’ side. 

“You do this sort of thing often?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, no,” answered the girl, preening to 
meet the newcomer’s glance. “I’m not a 
bit manly; I’m rather old-fashioned, I’m 
afraid.” Miss Watts opened her eyes in a 
confiding gaze and the newcomer mutely 
paid them a spontaneous tribute. Then 
they were turned for a propitiating instant 
upon Pendergast. 

“I suppose, to a famous athlete like Mr. 
Lane,” she went on pensively, “girls like 

















me must seem awfully out of date. My 
accomplishments are all——” 

“Womanly,” interrupted the ‘famous 
athlete.” The warmth of the tone made 
the interruption a flattery; “Billy” Lane 
was thinking of a mother whose accom- 
plishments were also out of date. 

“It’s refreshing to meet such a girl— 
with these modern Amazons filling the 
landscape everywhere you go.” . Pender- 
gast’s able second was a little tame in effect. 
His eyes were again fixed upon the middle 
distance, but this time they dwelt with 
some reprehension upon a girl who was 
exploring the ground at the side of the 
trail. 

“They always grow in such places,” she 
was saying to the boy searching beside her. 
There was nothing reprehensible about 
the voice. 

“T envy Dick Carrington.” -Miss Watts 
sighed. 

“Whor” asked Lane. 

“Whom, Lane; you mean whom,” 
chuckled Pendergast. 

“Not at all, Penny. “Who is it ?’ was my 
question; who is this ‘Dick’ person? | 
should say Miss Watts must be more used 
to exciting envy than feeling it.” Lane 
moved a branch deferentially aside and 
again smiled into the eyes. 

“Dick is the girl over there with Jim. 
She can row and swim and play basket-ball 
and climb mountains. And she’s a college 
graduate,” explained the owner of the eyes. 
“She makes me feel so old-fashioned with 
my cooking and singing and embroidery.” 

“1 wouldn’t,” interrupted Lane again. 
“T suppose girls take college hard and get 
hard themselves.” 

“Don’t you know any college girls?” 
Miss Watts gave a hand to each of the men, 
and they assisted her conquest of an infini- 
tesimal ascent. 
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“I don’t want to know them. | like 
girls who aren’t ashamed to cook and sew 
and do something useful,’’ announced the 
athlete sturdily. 

“Who is Jim?” Lane’s thirst for trivial 
and gossipy information was developing 
fast as he saw Pendergast’s eagerness for 
his absence. 

“Jim isn’t anybody. He’s my small 
brother and a perfect bear with girls and 
women. It’s perfectly amazing his having 
anything to say to Dick Carrington, but | 
suppose she seems like another boy to him.” 
Mabel panted prettily up the slope of a 
ledge where groping roots held a desperate 
grip, and Pendergast was too busy watch- 
ing her steps to give attention to the woods, 
but Lane’s eyes, flashing their unconscious 
exploration from side to side of the trail, 
caught a glimpse.of the girl of whom Miss 
Watts had said, ‘She seems like another 
boy.” She had reached the top of the 
ledge and was resting. Her look was fast- 
ened for a startled instant upon Mabel 
Watts, and the color in her own cheeks was 
not all due to exertion. Lane saw that 
she had heard the last words. 


It was the hottest sun of a hot summer. 
The trail went down into hollows where 
the ooze sent up rank breaths from tram- 
pled ferns and baking mud; everywhere 
tiny flies and well-grown mosquitoes pur- 
sued with the persistence of the hungry. 
The Lone-Lake House party was getting 
cross. It was four o’clock, and since Mr. 
Pendergast had offered to lead them home 
from Lookout Rock by an old but “won- 
derful” trail they had suffered three hours 
of perspiring effort. Lone- Lake should 
be in sight. It was not in sight. Lane 
looked doubtfully at Pendergast, and said 
nothing. He had suspected for more than 
an hour that Penny was lost. 

Personalities finally pall in the face of 
nature; even the beauty of the girl beside 
him did not prevent his wishing he might 
have the woods to himself. He wanted to 
stretch himself on the rocks within thesound 
of a brook where he could feel the pulse of 
the warm earth and blink peacefully at the 
benignity of the sky. He escaped with 
Jim, who gladly deserted Miss Carrington 
to follow the hero of enviable adventure. 
Jim had his sister’s good looks without her 
twittering femininity. Mabel Watts was 













































the kind of girl Lane liked, but he liked 
none of them so well as their brothers. 

The girl’s loss was more Jim’s gain than 
she knew. Kindly, clearly, without brag- 
ging and without unkind suppression, Lane 
gratified the boy’s craving for a bit of the 
man’s experience. 

“Oh, I say,” blurted out the boy in the 
midst of his shining enjoyment, “Miss 
Carrington ought to hear that!” 

“(ar 

““O Lydia dic, per omnes deos—from 
Horace, you know. That’s her name, 
‘Lydia.’ Her brother told me. He called 
her Lydia dic to tease her, and the ‘Lydia’ 
got dropped off.” 

“With a massic-laden ditty, and a 
classic maiden pretty, O he painted up the 
city, and Maecenas paid the freight,’” 
murmured Lane. 

“What?” asked Jim. 

“Nothing; go on.” 

But Jim could not go on. Confronted 
by a brook which her daughter took like 
a frightened kitten, spite of shamelessly 
obvious stepping stones, Mrs. Watts had 
refused to advance. Lane prospected up 
the tangled bank for a still easier path, till 
turning a bend he came suddenly upon the 
girl whose superiority had so appalled the 
timid Mabel. She stood far out on a rock 
that jutted, worn and smoothed by many 
floods, into the heart of the tumbling water. 
Drops sparkled on her hair and dripped 
from the brown hand lifted to push a 
strayed lock from her temple. It was a 
clean brook, unchoked by any slimy crust 
of decaying leaves. It swirled past over 
the pinks and grays, the greens and 
browns of the clean stones, and the glisten- 
ing face of a midstream bowlder caught the 
sun through the gap of the green walls. 
Above the place where the girl stood the 
water glowed; below, it drummed softly 
in the hollow of the rock, clear even in 
shadow. The girl’s face, bent to the 
slipping flood, held a happiness too in- 
timate for observation. “What a pity,” 
thought Lane as he made his way back. 
“What a pity she should be spoiled,” was 
the whole of the unspoken lament. Mabel 
Watts had managed to convey, under the 
cover of a plaintive envy, a most unpleas- 
ing impression of the young woman who 
had arrived, like himself, twenty-four 
hours before at Lone-Lake House. 
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“We ought to have taken a guide,” 
wailed Mrs. Watts. 

It was no longer hot. It was cold, and 
it was wet; the sun, withdrawn by clouds 
that emptied themselves in a merciless 
downpour, had been gone an hour. 

“But it’s such fun to find your own 
way when you can!” Miss Carrington had 
been laughing. She had- laughed because 
a suddenly mounting bird had released a 
branch that slapped over her a secondary 
shower. Her eyes still laughed as she sur- 
rendered her umbrella to Mrs. Watts. 

“She’s defending you with positive affec- 
tion, Mr. Pendergast; you must have made 
an impression,” said Miss Watts under the 
parasol Lane guided not too successfully 
through the bushes. The words were 
tinged with the acid of badly borne discom- 
fort. 

“It’s mighty good of her to have a word 
for the under dog,” answered Pendergast 
with feeling. ‘‘Hooroo! thank Heaven 
we'll have shelter at least, if we’ve got to 
make a night of it! We’re on the Wickiup 
trail, and the Moccasin Club camp isn’t ten 
minutes away. I know that bowlder. See 
the arrowr” 

“| don’t, really. And I’m not sure that 
I should feel much happier if | did,” re- 
sponded Miss Watts, and added words not 
meant for Pendergast, in the ear of Lane. 

“Oh, don’t be too hard on Penny; he’s 
got the worst of it,” protested the listener. 

“He’s a great strong man and won’t get 
his death of cold.” Distinctly, Miss Watts 
vas “fretty.”” Lane was embarrassed. He 
couldn’t imagine his mother making things 
worse for a man when he was down. And 
Penny was terribly cut up. He seemed to 
have taken to heart his friend’s success 
with the belle of the Lake; jealousy easily 
misses the trail. Lane tried to put himself 
in the girl’s place. But do what he would 
his sympathies were far more for her 
mother, for whom she seemed to feel no 
anxiety. To be sure it was not comfort- 
able to be wet, but there were compensa- 
tions. The brighter red of bunchberries, 
the blue of the Clintonia beads, the trickle 
of a thousand rills, the steam of reviving 
moss, the dim spaces breathing the fra- 
grance of the deeper woods, filled him 
with familiar pleasure. Unconsciously he 
glanced at the girl whose voice mingled 
with Jim’s and young Hazeltine’s in the 
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clearing above. She was stopping beside 
a rotting stump to look at its bouquet of 
lusty twigs thrust greenly upward from 
the unsightly base. Knee deep in the 
slippery, scratching brushwood, she shook 
the rain from her shoulders and laughed 
again. 

“] can never climb through this disgust- 
ing stuff. It looks like snakes,” moaned 
Miss Watts. 

Miss Watts was slow and her irritation 
made her slower, for Lane was not im- 
proving his opportunity to console. They 
were the last at the point where the trail, 
faintly discernible by half grown-up blazes, 
met an open path. Straight ahead the 
rest of the party were struggling to make 
an entry into a substantial cabin built long 
and curiously, and outlined by an unroofed 
veranda of enormous width. Shouts an- 
nounced success, and Miss Watts consented 
to move toward visible shelter with accel- 
erated speed. 

“Things to eat! Things to eat!” cried 
young Hazeltine joyfully. “The club’s 
coming up this week and there’s a stack of 
provisions. Who can cookr” 

“Miss Watts can cook,” answered Lane 
promptly. ‘“Here’s where we prove that 
the old-fashioned kind is the best of all,” 
he added in an undertone to his companion. 

The undertone got no response. “What 
could any one cook in this place? And my 
feet are soaked!” answered Miss Watts. 

“T’m awfully sorry; I must have sounded 
like a selfish cad,” began Lane contritely. 

“We've got the fire going in the end 
room. All you ladies can dry off and 
straighten up in there a bit, quite undis- 
turbed.”” Colonel Wade beamed, bustling 
from the entrance like a hurried beetle. 
“What next, Miss Carrington?” 

Miss Carrington was stripping soaked 
jackets from two shivering children. “Get 
the kitchen fire started and a big one in 
here.” Without looking up she waved her 


hand toward the mammoth fireplace of the . 


living room. ‘There, Lillian, you'll be dry 
as a bone in about one minute. Isn’t it 
fun!” 

The pampered Weston twins, footsore, 
aching in all their little muscles like a 
peculiarly pervasive toothache, and ready, 
like their mother, to shed a few agitated 
tears, regarded her first doubtfully, then 
with a belated grin. 
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“Randolph,” called the girl to a tem- 
pestuous boy whose whoops were splitting 
Mrs. Weston’s ears, “‘will you help me get 
down these moccasins? There are enough 
for the women, and they can dry their 
shoes by the fire—only the shoes will be 
pretty stiff, won’t they °” 

When Lane rose from the setting alight 
of a most splendid blaze in the big fireplace, 
he met the girl who was “superior” to 
“domestic creatures” emerging from the 
end room with an armful of wet shoes and 
drenched wraps. 

“Oh, if you will,” she said gratefully as 
he came forward to take them from her. 
“What you can’t arrange here we can put 
by the kitchen fire, perhaps. They must 
have hot tea—and will you tell everybody 
that no one ever takes cold in the woods? 
They will believe you. They think this is 
unparalleled roughing it.” She glanced 
about the luxurious dryness of the cabin 
and Lane laughed with her. But he was 
puzzled. As he set the pudgy shoes of Mrs. 
Watts beside the slim ones of the eldest 
Miss Dacres he listened to the gay confu- 
sion of tongues in the lean-to kitchen. 
“She’ll make an unholy hash of whatever 
there is to eat,” he groaned. Yet when he 
followed her, confusion was resolving into 
unmistakable order. Mr. Weston and Jim 
were paring apples; Penny, young Hazel- 
tine, and the oldest bachelor of all were 
skinning potatoes; Randolph with smart- 
ing cheeks stoked the huge camp stove with 
the wood prepared for the initial hearth- 
warming of the Moccasins, and Miss Car- 
rington, sweater off and sleeves rolled up, 
was setting rapidly forth upon a pine table 
treasures fished by candle light from a 
cavernous storehouse. 

“‘There’s no butter,” she said, as she 
assembled the last of her possibilities, “but 
one can’t have everything.” 

“And there’s no lard—I can’t find a bit 
of lard.” Mr. Auchincloss peered ruefully 
from the storeroom door. 

“There’s suet and it’s nice and creamy; 
it will do beautifully for frying.” Miss 
Carrington uncovered a stone jar she had 
set at her right hand. 

“That’s Pennoyer,” grumbled Auchin- 
closs. ‘‘He won’t eat lard, and he pro- 
vides the suet and orders and brings the 
butter himself. I’ve heard the Mocs guy 
him about it many a time. That’s why 


the butter isn’t here; it ‘Il come with 
him.” 

Mr. Whitcher, slicing the raw potatoes 
for chips, grinned. “Right you are; I re- 
member,” he corroborated. 

“What can I do?” asked Lane. 

“Cook the bacon. And could you stir 
the apple sauce at the same time? Jim- 
mie, we shall want twice as much, another 
panful of apples—where did they get Bald- 
wins at this time of year? Cold storage 
I suppose.” ‘‘Dick’s” cheeks were flushed 
crimson by the fire; her rolled-up sleeves 
showed arms round and white, divided 
sharply from the brown hands by a clear 
line like the top of a glove. Housekeeper 
wise, she was everywhere at once, setting 
the skillets to heat, rummaging for the 
“gem” pans, shaking her head at the 
thickness of Jim’s peelings. Once, bent 
over the table, where she mixed a batter, 
she paused and frowned. 

“Anything wanted?” asked Penny 
briskly. 

“No, only brains—I can’t multiply 
enough for four to enough for nineteen. 
What are cupsful for twenty! One ought 
to measure by pails.” She plunged a 
small scoop recklessly into the salt and 
scattered a handful over the mass. ‘‘] 
never did this with suet and water before, 
but we'll hope for the best.” 

When pretty Mrs. Whitcher, the first of 
the women, emerged from the decent se- 
clusion of the drying room she halted at 
the door of the lean-to in silent delight. 
The big stove steamed and bubbled like 
a volcano. Potatoes in chips curled and 
snapped in one skillet, potatoes in ob- 
longs fried and sizzled in another. Bacon 
stripped from its packing sputtered in the 
forefront of battle. Five men and two 
boys bent to their tasks with fervent energy 
and glanced between motions at the cap- 
tain of industry, who flicked a panful of 
“graham” gems one by one from their hot 
beds into a huge, hot “‘nappy,” and set 
upon the gem pan in haste with a greased 
stick. 

The girl’s hair, curled by the steam upon 
her forehead and about her ears, framed 
an intent face and smiling eyes, and when 
the lids were lifted caught the firelight in 
soft gleams. Life, warmth, the joy of liv- 
ing, above all the joy of doing, glowed in 
every turn of her lithe body. When Mrs. 








































Whitcher took her place, and dropped the 
second batch of dabs into the appointed 
hollows, the girl vanished and the whole 
place seemed suddenly dull. She left the 
door wide behind her into the woods, and 
the damp air swept gratefully with a 
shower of rain spray through the low 
room. When she returned every eye was 
watching. 

“T smelled it,” she cried, showing her 
handful of green, ‘“‘and it’s almost at the 
door—mint.” 

Lane, pleased as a child to be trusted to 
make the coffee, was still puzzled. He was 
the only one Miss Carrington did not super- 
vise. There was flattery in her faith in his 
efficiency, but she gave him no joking ap- 
proval, exchanged with him none of the 
banter that filled the hour. Why did she 
shut him out? Was it sham, to fix his 
attention? Plainly not. 

How did the girl think of everything, 
reminding the rattle-brained Penny so his 
potatoes did not burn, calming the exu- 
berant Randolph, setting the most helpless 
at some task that gave him importance, and 
with it all never once becoming shrill or 
dictatorial? 

At the final moment Mabel Watts, 
daintily restored, took possession of the 
tea and poured gracefully. Lane, serving 
bacon and potatoes in the wake of Jim and 
the hot plates, forgot to observe the grace. 
His eyes strayed contentedly to the Indian 
pipes erect in a bed of wood-clover in the 
center of the rough table. He had seen 
them in Miss Carrington’s hands before the 
shower. How had she managed to pre- 
serve them? 

“T never ate such delicious brown rolls 
in my life,” sighed Mr. Auchincloss. “I 
wouldn’t have believed it of a college girl.” 

“That’s part of it—familiarity with the 
chafing dish required for a degree,” retorted 
Miss Carrington. 

“Never heard of a college girl who could 
cook,” maintained the bachelor. 

“Then you never heard of one outside 
a book—but this isn’t cooking. Irish stew 
and plain pudding are just common sense; 
it takes a cooking school to do blanquette of 
lamb and biscuit Tortoni!”’ 

“It’s not so much a question of college 
or no college as of the girl—or the man, I 
imagine,” put in Lane quietly. 

Miss Carrington lifted her eyes for an 
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arrested instant to his, and though her 
words parried the tribute, the straight 
glance gave him extraordinary pleasure. 
He wondered why, as he safeguarded the 
comfort of Mrs. Weston and the twins and 
forgot even more completely the recovered 
Mabel. 

But Mabel had not forgotten him. Lane 
for a young man was famous. To the vigor 
of long months afield, the animal grace and 
resiliency of those who live much in tents, 
he added the aptitudes of civilized man. 
Of him the susceptible Mabel, whose life 
was a succession of sensations she called 
emotions, might have cried aloud with Mr. 
Harland’s heroes, ‘“What sex!’ The side 
he showed Jimmie did not exist for her; 
she did not want nor comprehend it. 

He did not join the clamor of the men 
who said, “Miss Carrington must rest,” but 
he enlisted the other women by the same 
smiling force that in a sterner guise hed 
made him a leader of more than one forlorn 
scientific hope, and making his way to the 
lean-to where she was cleaning the skillets, 
“Come,” he begged, “don’t you want to 
get out in the air?” 

“Go on; yo’ve earned it; every dish 
shall pass under my eye.” Mrs. Whitcher 
was behind them. “I haven’t lived with 
Motheh Whitcheh fo’ nothing.” 

They passed Mabel pensively disposed 
before the fire. Resentment and surprise 
flashed in the glance she gave them. Lane 
did not notice the glance, but he saw Mabel. 

“Miss Watts is not of an over-energetic 
temperament,” he volunteered. 

“She isn’t strong, and she’s never been 
allowed to do things. And she does a good 
deal for a plain world by being so lovely.” 
Miss Carrington spoke with the prompt 
championship one might give a friend. 
She was evidently subtly offended. Yet he 
knew she had heard Miss Watts’ ill-meant 
comment that she was like a boy. 

“You are fond of Miss Watts,” he haz- 
arded. 

“Of justice.” She had hesitated a mere 
instant. “Men set a beautiful girl like 
Mabel Watts on a pedestal and worship, 
and then expect her to be ready to come 
down and scramble like the rest of us. It 
doesn’t seem fair. And it hurts a woman’s 
pride when a man criticises another woman 
to her, you know.” 

“Does it? Why?” Lane threw a Moc- 
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casin Club oilskin over a bench for the girl 
and mounted the rustic rail. 

“Smoke if you like,” said the girl, and 
paused again before she answered his ques- 
tion. “It hurts a girl’s pride because it 
suggests that the man may think she likes 
it, and of course only very poor-spirited 
and petty women feel that way.” 

Lane lighted up thoughtfully. Neither 
spoke. The things he said to others seemed 
out of place in his present mood. It no 
longer rained, but the woods dripped. He 
had fallen asleep under canvas many times 
to the sound. Night under the trees, foul 
or fair, was dear to him. Near at hand a 
stream went garrulous on its way through 
the misty dark. Far off across an unseen 
lake a loon uttered the true note of the 
woods. Everywhere in the poignant sweet- 
ness of the night was the stir of things liv- 
ing, growing. Strangely uneager to talk, 
the girl turned her head to the breaking 
clouds. 

What reservation had this girl about him 
that he could not get nearer, as near in 
comradeship as Penny or Hazeltine? 

“You don’t really want to know me.” 
Lane had lighted another match, and before 
he dropped it let the flame play on her face. 

“T should—if I were a man.” The an- 
swer was involuntary. 

‘ “If—” Lane paused. 

“If l'were a man I should try to win your 
friendship, and I should feel I had lost a big 
thing if you wouldn’t accept mine. But | 
don’t think you would let a woman know 
you; you don’t res—you don’t think wo- 
men worth friendship.” 

Lane flushed angrily under cover of the 
dark. “That is a hard thing to say,” he 
answered briefly. ‘I think you are wrong.” 

“T say it badly. I ought never to talk 
of anything but generalities. 1’m sorry.” 

“Tell me why you think that.” Lane 
leaned nearer. 

“The way you treated Mabel—I can’t 
explain. The best of you, the part that 
acts and reasons, and—aspires—you would 
save for other men.” 
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“Have I treated you in that way—the 
way you do not like?” 

The girl hesitated as if she detected a 
covert sneer. “We are bound to be irritat- 
ing to each other if we talk.” Again she 
laughed. “Now when we didn’t say a 
word we were quite chummy. We—” 
She dropped her voice half reverently, half 
shyly, pausing as if she wished she had not 
begun. 

“We—what?” 

“Both—love the woods,” she answered, 
and said no more. Nor did Lane speak 
for a long time. 

The others were bunched about the fire 


inside. The girl rose reluctantly to join 
them. ‘How can they stay indoors?”* she 
wondered. “We must plan about the 


sleeping. The cots aren’t made up,” she 
said aloud. 

Lane rose and stood beside her. ‘‘Per- 
haps you were right,” he said abruptly. 
“T’ve been so lucky in my friends among 
the men I’ve never needed— _I| wish you’d 
give me a chance.” 

She turned, startled at his earnestness, 
and the light from the open door shone 
full in her face. Her eyes still held the 
intimate happiness of nearness to the 
woods. 

“A chance to be as good a comrade 
to you as I could be to any man,” he 
finished. And his eyes, stern with the 
strength of his desire, rested on hers in a 
look no women and few men had ever seen 
there. 

“What are you two plotting?” 
voice of Mrs. Watts broke on his. 
put out her hand. 

Lane did not go in. The quick grasp 
lingered in his palm. The eyes that had 
answered him still held him in the dark. 


The fat 
The girl 


“Well, sir,” said Mr. Pennoyer of the 
Moccasin Club, weeks later to his prospec- 
tive son-in-law, “they left that place as 
clean as they found it. That was the Watts 
girl, you may be sure. She’s what I call 
a womanly woman. She was there.” 

























































THE CALIFORNIA VINTAGE 


By CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 


and some friends, were under con- 

tract with an American to pick the 
grapes in the vineyard of El Tierra Alta 
rancho in the San Gabriel Valley of the 
county of Los Angeles. Similar arrange- 
ments were being made in vineyards all 
over California from Siskiyou to Tia Juana. 
In a word, it was autumn on the coast and 
you knew it by many tokens. 

It was warm, yes, hot, along the Camino 
Real from San Diego to San Gabriel, which 
meant September. The summer wind had 
gone down; a drowsy something filled the 
air; the tenderfoot told you it was dust, 
but it was not; it was a golden haze that 
settled over hill, valley, mesa and arroyo, 
lending new beauties to the dry burnt- 
umber landscape. 

You might know it was September by 
the mustard that, like cloth of gold, filled 
the little valleys and in mid-day suggest- 
ed the copa de oro to come in later days, or 
by the long sinuous lines of cranes and 
geese that were flying along the slopes of 
the Sierra Madre, a mile above the sea. 
The tenderfoot, who is putting ice in his 
Zinfandel out under the ramada, does not 
see them, but Sefior Gonzales sights them 
three miles away through his half-closed 
eyes, and holding his glass high that a 
vagrant beam of sunlight that has stolen 
into the adobe inn may pierce its ruby 
heart, mutters “Mucho bueno.” 

The summer wind has dropped — you 
might knowthat by the line of saddled bron- 
chos that stood without. They had an air 
of hopeless disgust, and all united in kicking 
at a little squealing mare with the Tierra 
Alta brand. The wind was off shore and 
as hot as wind always is that comes through 
the Cajon Pass from the desert. All sum- 
mer it had been coming in cool, bracing, 
with the tang of the sea, but now it had 
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given out, and an old man in the patio 
grumbled softly and muttered “Mucho 
calor.”” The long line of silvery fog that 
had been stealing in and out, night and 
morning, in the long summer, had failed; 
the tall eucalyptus plumes were motionless, 
and the only sign of life was the lofty spec- 
tral dust spouts careening far down the 
valley by Temescal. 

By all these signs you might know that 
autumn had come in California, and au- 
tumn means the vintage. The mesa that 
in the summer time assumes a brown tint, 
took on a lighter hue. The tenderfoot 
said the land looked like a desert burnt 
out; but Sefior Gonzales, being ‘‘built that 
way,” saw rare beauties of tint, shade and 
color in this burnt vegetation. Its grays, 
browns, pinks and yellows appealed to him 
in some way, and the worse California ap- 
peared in autumn the more he loved it. 
But if a tenderfoot held him up and de- 
manded why, he fell back on “Quien sabe?” 
He really did not know, and perhaps it was 
too much to ask this soft-eyed proudly 
named cholo on so hot a day, when he sat 
under the big vine at San Gabriel eyeing 
his Zinfandel against the sun. It was 
enough that the vintage was on and he was 
camping in the Tierra Alta vineyard ina 
pair of tents with his family, a kinsman or 
two and some friends—one from Dos Pal- 
mas, another from Ojo Caliente, two from 
Ensenada.and a few more from near Gua- 
dalajara, who slept under the orange trees 
but boarded with the family. 


Seftor Gonzales is spending Sunday with. 


his family at the mission of San Gabriel. 
The men are in the long whitewashed adobe 
barroom taking their wine and playing 
cards. The baby and the young children 
are having a siesta in the ranch wagon, 
while the women have gone to mass in the 
old mission where Salvadea preached to 
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Grape pickers going to the vineyard—down through the eucalyptus grove at Santa Cruz Island, California. 
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the Indians nearly acentury ago. Later in 
the day they sit on the steps and watch the 
gringos paying to see the old church; then 
they go to the funeral and weep when the 
grief-stricken woman screams and _ rends 
herself, after the Mexican fashion. 

Sefior Gonzales takes his wine in several 
places; now beneath the big vine, now in 
the plastered saloon, or in a long adobe; 
and as they ride back to the tent in the 
vineyard at Tierra Alta no man is happier 
than he. He has no rubies, true, but what 
ruby is richer than the Zinfandel, and did 
he not pick the grape of that vintage, and a 
good many before it? The guitar notes rise 
on the air, shrill voices sing ‘‘La Paloma.” 
There is an odor of grape of Tokay, of 
tobacco from Juarez, of crushed pepper and 
eucalyptus leaves and of dust in yellow 
clouds; ,the stars shine dazzlingly bright, 
and the moon comes up behind San An- 
tonio—and so the pickers return home by 
moonlight. 

October finds them at work. _ It is cooler, 
an early rain has come, the dust is laid, and 
the vast vineyard reaches away, a green 
blanket, to the mountains as far as the eye 
can see. The mustard has faded and died, 
and along each road delicate lines of green 
are creeping. It has come like magic. 
Alfiaria, wild oat, clover and a host of 
others are rising upward, and in a short 
time carpet the earth, and that miracle of 
miracles happens. A single heavy rain 
has, with a few warm days, converted the 
grays of a long summer into the green of a 
California winter. It has come early, and 
is by no means desired, and Sefor Gonza- 
les and his friends are quietly murmuring 
among themselves—not that they lose, as 
they are only pickers, but rain-washed 
grapes somehow do not make quite as good 


wine, they think, as those unwashed. By . 


all the signs it is to be a wet winter, and the 
pickers redouble their energies. 

A picturesque sight it is as they file out 
into the vineyard, each with his knife; men, 
women and children carrying the sixty- 
pound capacity boxes that are filled many 
times to make the ton that may be the day’s 
work of even a girl. The splendid vineyard 
extends in every direction. To the north 
are the Sierra Madre; to the west the lower 
hills of Santiago and Puente, and to the 
east the valley of San Gabriel, Pomona 
Chino, and beyond, the’ peaks of San An- 
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tonio, San Jacinto and San Gorgonio, ten 
or eleven thousand feet in air, sentinels of 
this garden of Hesperides, from which one 
may look upon the greatest desert of the 
world and upon a terrestrial paradise of 
orange, olive and grape. 

The vineyard from the mountains has a 
mathematical precision, and is planted in 
rows; owing to its vast dimensions the 
plants are not trellised, but are kept as 
bushes and do not grow higher than two or 
three feet. Masses of brilliant green all 
through the warm summer, they cover the 
lower mountain slopes in every direction, 
and hidden beneath their broad leaves is 
the most gracious offering of all the Cali- 
fornias. It seems impossible that enough 
men and women could be found from So- 
noma to Pasadena to pick this enormous 
vintage that brings to the State nearly 
twice as much wine as is produced in all 
France, or 750,000 tons of grapes valued 
at $15,000,000; ‘ but into the vast vine- 
yards, north, south and in the San Joaquin 
Valley an army of pickers are swarming. 
Some are Chinese, some Americans, Mexi- 
cans and Japanese. They begin at the 
edges and sweep on, a human wave before 
which the splendid bunches of fruit drop 
away. The pickers are cutters and work 
with remarkable celerity, cutting the big 
bunches! ‘Mucho calor,” says Sefior Gon- 
zales, stopping to look up. 

“He means it is very hot,” interprets 
the young girl, laughing. 

Sefior Gonzales repeats it, ‘‘Mucho ca- 
lor,” accepts a cigarette and bows grave- 
ly. He has the kind of face you might 
expect to see in the Mexican Senate; or he 
might be a General, strong, dignified, self- 
controlled, with all his property on his 
back. Good workers, these, faithful and 
happy. In that little crew of pickers were 
some famous Spanish names, descendants 
of the conquistadores mayhap. How they 
piled up the boxes! The heaps of purple 
Zinfandels grew beneath their nimble fin- 
gers. Then the four-mule ranch wagon 
came up the vineyard road, and the grape 
boxes were loaded on it and dragged away 
to the winery and press a mile or two dis- 
tant. Tons of grapes fell beneath the 
sharp knives at Tierra Alta vineyard before 
noon. Then the pickers trooped back to 
the camp near the palms, and stood in 
the shade, and laughed and joked and 
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smoked, some throwing themselves down 
and enjoying a siesta. 

It has been said that few people are really 
happy in their labor, or satisfied with their 
position. If Sefior Gonzales is not, then 
all signs fail in the California vineyards. 
Dolce far niente side by side with active, 
indeed strenuous labor, is the order here. 
Now they are standing beneath a group of 
fan palms, laughing and talking, passing 
merry jest. There is not a man there who 
has a possession in the world of any value 
except rugged health and happiness; not 
a woman who owns much more than the 
clothes she has in a bag in the tent. The 
really riotous extravagance in the camp 
is the baby carriage, a purely ornate Amer- 
ican production costing a week’s wages of 
mother and father. Some of the younger 
men appear to own nothing but a tin 
basin, and this they share; yet having 
happiness and peace of mind they are the 
real millionaires of humanity. Taxes, in- 
terest, the increment earned or unearned 
do not worry them. To-day is to-day; 
let us live it well, and be happy, is the 
philosophy of Sefior Gonzales and _ his 
friends. To-morrow—well, to-morrow is 
manana, it will care for itself, particularly 
if we attain the habit of enjoying each day 
as though it were the last. You may 
search all the philosophies of the world and 
you cannot find one that is more perfect, 
more ideal than this philosophy of Sefior 
Gonzales, and it does not require hard 
study to understand it. 

The women of the grape pickers are pic- 
turesque. There is just a dash of Indian 
to give color to the cheek, a touch of Span- 
ish, and just a suspicion of the old blood 
that built the wonderful cities ages ago in 
lower Mexico, making an attractive combi- 
nation. Dark hair, flashing black eyes, in- 
telligent faces, perfect courtesy, intelligence 
that but needs suggestion to lead to higher 
grades; indeed one could not look at these 
pickers, these cholos, as the tenderfoot 
called them, picking grapes, to see that it 
required but clothes and environment to 
make a remarkable change. 

The party had its notable figures—Sefior 
Gonzales, and its belle in Maria Inez Domin- 
guez, and standing beneath the old palms 
in the nooning the men gallantly vied with 
each other for her as a picking partner. 
They held up huge bunches of Zinfandels 
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as bribes, but were, in the language of the 
tenderfoot, turned down; Maria picked with 
the baby, and doubtless lost half of her 
time by her devotions. 

There is a charm in the picking that 
doubtless appeals to the Gonzales tribe. 
The vast acreage of purple grapes, the huge 
wall of the Sierra Madre always changing 
every hour, painted with purple or red 
light or shade—this is a part of their life. 
' Finally the end comes, the vineyard is 
stripped, the pickers move on. Some go 
to the vicinity of the walnut groves, some 
to the picking of the pampas crop at the 
Rancho El Toro, while some, who have cut 
short their picking, are wending their way 
down the valleys to the fiesta of San Luis 
Rey, down at Pala, where an American 
and ingenious gambler arranges a transfer 
of capital, and Sefor Gonzales is ‘dead 
broke” again. But is there not the orange 
and lemon picking a few weeks off? There 
is always something just ahead in this lotus 
land of maiana, and Sefior Gonzales, his 
friends and the rest are never quite un- 
happy. 

While the vintage is very much the same 
in all California, it is different. Every- 
where there is a romance, a something 
about it that separates it from the olive, 
the orange or lemon picking. The wealth 
of grapes—the splendid Tokays, the huge 
Missions, the purple of the Rose of Peru, 
the delicate green of the Muscat, and the 
absolute plethora of the supply is over- 
whelming to the Eastern observer in this 
Western garden between the desert and the 
deep sea. j 

In the north the white grapes are seen 
at their best; tell it not in Gath, though 
he has a marvelous sense who can tell the 
difference between the bouquet of the wine 
of the north and south. Of all the vine- 
yards the most romantic is out at sea, on 
the island of Santa Cruz, twenty miles 
from Santa Barbara. Here is an island 
twenty miles long, the private property of 
wine men who seriously object to visitors; 
but he who gains entrance, finds one of the 
most attractive and interesting vineyards 
in California. I found it one September 
day, and landing at the little wharf, one of 
the owners of the island escorted us up the 
one entrance—the arroyo—to the ranch. 
The road crossed it time and time again, 
passed beneath great oaks and other trees, 
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and finally came out into a small valley 
hemmed in by the island mountains. Here 
the vineyard stretched away in every di- 
rection, the vines trellised up in the Eu- 
ropean fashion. 

These vineyardists are Italian-Swiss, and 
have brought over their own wine makers, 
who live here out to sea and out of the 
world. Here was a typical French man- 
sion with its iron balconies, so common 
in New Orleans, and beneath the broad 
veranda hung a large French horn that 
was blown to bring the pickers from the 
vineyards. A long building was the mess 
hall, and near at hand was an artistic chapel 
and a large sun dial of interesting design. 
The great brick winery and its enormous 
tuns and casks finished the picture. 

One might sail by Santa Cruz a thousand 
times, even skirt its shores, and never sus- 
pect that over the hills and down deep in 
the valley, hidden away, was one of the 
famous vineyards of California. The vine- 
yard is known for its variety of grapes and 
their peculiar flavor. It is watered by 
streams that flow through beds of fern and 
brake down the rocky slopes of the island 
mountains, and the roads that lead to the 
vineyards, down which the pickers pass, 
are shaded by groves of eucalyptus trees, 
while the hills bear pines from Italy, which 
seem to have brought their climate with 
them. 

The wine of Santa Cruz is hauled down 
the beautiful arroyo and shipped to Santa 
Barbara and San Francisco; but the island 
should be free, that the wanderer in his own 
land could visit it and quaff its wine in what 
is one of the most charming and romantic 
vineyards in America. 

The outdoor activity that marks the 
great California vineyards quickly subsides 
and is transferred to the wineries at La 
Manda, Sunny Slope, Mission San José, El 
Pinal. and many more in the north. and 
south. The boxes are dumped, the grapes 
shoveled onto an endless-chain lift by 
which they are carried to the presses, the 
rejectamenta finally heaped in the winery 
yard—a mountain of stems, seeds and 
skins that fills the air with an incense 
peculiarly its own. 

The great wineries of California, where 
the wine is stored and where the business 
of making and bottling wine is carried on, 
have an interest essentially their own, and 


to follow around the old Chinaman, or the 
Swiss, French or Italian expert is a de- 
light. He has many secrets of the trade 
that rivals would give all they possess to 
filch. With what pride he holds up to the 
light this Burgundy! rubies have stolen its 
color, surely—at least it is seen nowhere 
else. Then you must try this white wine, 
and the port of ’73—a famous year; just 
a taste, of course, to get the bouquet. Then 
the sherries—liquid amber, and of a flavor 
unsurpassed. Then speaking of Zinfandel, 
look on this, and this, drawing from a tun 
that would have floated a small yacht. 
Then the Tokay, not to speak of the 
brandy. Ah! how seductive it all is, and 
what with simply testing, smelling, many 
a tenderfoot has come out of the winery an 
exhilarated convert to the bouquet of the 
wines of that particular region. 

Riding down the long lines of vines from 
the winery, seeing hundreds of tons of 
grapes breathing an air of wine, an atmos- 
phere of their own, seeing thousands of 
gallons of liquid, ruby or topaz—all this 
does not convey an idea of the vastness 
of the production; but when the stroller 
through the California vineyards reaches 
Asti, in northern California, he finds liter- 
ally a sea of wine. 

The depository for the Italian-Swiss 
wine makers here is an underground cistern 
eighty-four feet in length, thirty-four feet 
in width and twenty-five feet high. Here 
half a million gallons of wine is stored. The 
tun of Heidelberg has been held up as one 
of the wonders of the world, but this under- 
ground cellar has ten times its capacity. 
From without, its real nature would not be 
suspected, as it is ornamental, four-sided 
with a gentle slope, the top laid off with 
geometrical figures, a four column pagoda- 
like structure rising in the center support- 
ing an urn, this forming a cover to the 
descent into the cistern. At times this 
vast depository is pumped dry and cleaned, 
and a better idea of its size cannot be con- 
veyed than to say that a ball has been held 
here. People have danced in the dry bed 
of the lake of wine. 

One of the charming and little-known 
regions about San Francisco is Mission San 
José. Some years ago the winery caught 
fire and the water gave out. Some men 
might have been discouraged, but not so 
the vineyardists of Mission San José. The 
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hose was led to the big claret tuns and the 
fire was extinguished with claret. The 
same experience was had with a winery in 
the Santa Cruz mountains. A forest fire 
threatened the buildings and valuable ma- 
chinery and cut off the water, but ten thou- 
sand gallons of new wine pumped upon it 
in lieu of water saved the day. 

While the grapes are coming in and being 
pressed the very air about the great winery 
has its bouquet. In time the juice of the 
grape is stowed away and the wine-making 
process begins, a mysterious and secret 
brew, a story by itself. Why should wine 
locked up in tuns begin to “work” in the 
spring about the time the sap is supposed 
to run and the vine to think about sending 
out its shoots? 

We give it up promptly and walk out 
into the air, look over the hundreds of 
acres that reach away from the vineyard. 
A few weeks ago the vista was green. Up 
the long lanes go gangs of Chinamen or 
Mexicans, no longer with boxes—once 
pickers, now pruners. The vineyard has 
been robbed, and the few grapes left have 
turned to raisins on the vine. The leaves 
have turned yellow, then gray, then 
dropped, and the great vineyard is a study 
in black, pink and grays. 

The pruners begin, sweeping on, now 
cutting the entire growth down to the root. 
This is raked up into vast piles from which 
presently rise columns of smoke. You see 
them, like signals, at Altadena, La Manda, 
Pasadena, Cucumonga and all along the 
line, rising like genii into the soft air, telling 
that the vintage is over—and so thememory 
of the picking goes up in smoke. 

If you love color you have a new effect. 
The peculiar gray or pink that came from 
the dead vines has disappeared, and the 
black stumps stand in mathematical pre- 
cision in long lines from the mountains 
reaching out to the sea. And so the vine 
sleeps, takes its midwinter siesta when ad- 
joining fields run riot with barley and the 
roadsides are lined with wild flowers; the 
alfilaria is in bloom, the land is carpeted 
with its yellow bloom that spreads over 
the slopes like a winged host. Delicate 
stalked cup-shaped flowers in sky blue and 
cream white nod in the returning wind; 
shooting stars, crucifers and a host of 





others take form and shape around the 
sleeping vines, and California is in the 
grasp of winter—but its snows are orange 
blossoms, its winter a delusion. 

Now the slopes of the mesa become 
tinted with a golden glow. It seems to 
come with the sun and steals over the slopes 
like magic, sweeping on until at mid-day, 
if the sun is bright, as it nearly always is, 
the land is ablaze with golden-yellow, the 
copa de oro (the cup of gold), the poppy; 
and as the sun drops, so fades this benedic- 
tion into night; each cup of gold closes, 
locks in the belated bee or other insect un- 
til the morrow, when in obedience to the 
sun god they open again and paint the 
uplands, mesa slopes and valleys with 
tints of gold. If the vineyard was left un- 
touched, this floral horde would soon take 
possession and it would again become a 
field of the cloth of gold. But a third force 
comes upon the stage. First came the 
picker, then the pruner, and now teams of 
horses come up the long vineyard streets, 
and shortly the ground is harrowed and 
turned over, and if the season is dry the 
vines are irrigated —a thousand streams 
of cool water percolating downward be- 
tween the black roots. Again and again 
the vineyard is harrowed—no weeds nor 
flowers are allowed to creep in upon this 
vast expanse. And so the winter slips 
away, and the sand-hill cranes and geese are 
seen in long lines against the dark green of 
the Sierra Madre, now headed to the north. 

About this time the vineyards send out 
light-green shoots that in a short time 
develop big leaves, and the deep maroon 
of cultivated earth is lost in a canopy of 
green. 

The vineyard has awakened, and Sefior 
Gonzales, who has been cutting wood all 
winter up in the Santa Anita Cafion, comes 
out over the trail one morning, breaks 
through the manzanita brusn and looks 
down upon the San Gabriel through five 
thousand feet of turquoise haze. He sees 
the fresh green of the vineyard sweeping 
away from the mesa toward the sea, stops 
instinctively, lifts his sombrero, murmurs 
to the burre,““Mucho bueno,” and moves on 
down the long, narrow, sinuous trail that 
winds its way across the breast of the 
Sierra Madre. 





Seconds 








From a painting by Lynn Bogue Hunt. 


They sit all day in their dusty shop, and from the dreams of past 
days that are forever in their eyes, fashion objects to be the 
lure and death of countless birds to come. 
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WHERE ROLLS THE OREGON 


By HARRIS LLOYD 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY B. A. GIFFORD 


HERE are rivers that have an in- 

dividuality of their own, just as 

men stand out among their fellows 
conspicuous for this or that trait. The Or- 
egon is one of these—the river that the 
geographer belittled in naming it after 
merely the ship of its discoverer. True, 
Columbia appeals to the patriotic, but it is 
only a sentimental title. The Oregonian 
remembers what it has done to create the 
state in-which he lives. The Indian knew 
its nature better than the white man. His 
name is most fitting when we remember 
that, from the point where it mingles with 
the waves of the Pacific to its headwaters 
in the Canadian Rockies, it flows a distance 
of nearly fifteen hundred miles. A glance 
at the map tells that it is a great river, 
imposing.in its length. Small wonder 
they called the Pacific Northwest the 
“Oregon Country.” It was appropriate. 
From its mouth the steamboat can ply far 
up toward its headwaters, for the engineer 
has discovered that it is actually navigable 
for nearly a thousand miles. Only two 
barriers obstruct it in all this distance; 
but the rapids of the Cascades have been 
overcome by a canal, and now the dyna- 
mite cartridge is rending a channel through 
the second and more formidable obstruc- 
tion—the rocks of The Dalles. 

But the Oregon is more than a great 
river. It is a mighty river—mighty in its 
power. Niagara’s gorge is small in pro- 
portion beside the Grand Coulee through 
which the Oregon once flowed—a thousand 
feet and more below the plateau it had 
pierced, only to change its course and 
leave the cafion as a mark of what it had 
accomplished. Look at the surface of the 
river when the native says the water is 
“low,” and only where it tumbles over the 
cataract of Celilo does it appear turbulent. 
But the summer river is deceptive. In 
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The Dalles the rocks far down turn the 
lower waters this way and that, creating 
such currents that no one can tell how far 
it is to the bottom. The lead line fre- 
quently goes beyond a hundred feet, where 
the depths are comparatively quiet. Yet 
you can walk along the very bottom itself 
—in some places for miles over the hard 
gray sand. You can guide your course 
exactly in the center of the river bed and 
see the huge rock walls of the gorge equally 
distant on either side; for the river some- 
times takes a notion to flow close by one 
shore or the other, leaving so much of 
its bed exposed that it becomes a broad 
sand beach. Then the melting snow of 
the mountain streams which feed it swell 
it bank full. Into it they pour in great- 
er and greater volume. Down through 
the Big Bend country, two hundred miles 
away, comes the flood tide. In a night 
the sands are caught up in a rush of wa- 
ters so great that this bottom is literally 
swept away and carried far, far down 
stream, held in solution by the swift cur- 
rent. Now you realize that the valley of 
the Oregon, wide as it is, is none too 
spacious. Higher and higher rises the 
yellow flood, until the shore on which the 
seiners were hauling their nets is forty, 
perhaps fifty feet under water. 

Up and down the great river has passed 
the white man for over fifty years! True, 
a half century elapsed after the sails of the 
Columbia were furled by its shores, but 
for all that the Oregon formed the way by 
which civilization first entered the unknown 
part of this Northwest, for the pioneers 
used it to reach the lands that seemed good 
to them after the Hudson Bay man had 
sailed it in his bateau, and the miner and 
adventurer had voyaged upon it in their 
journey from California to the newer El 
Dorado of Idaho and Washington. The 
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portages at The Dalles and Cascades were 
changed from moccasin trails to footpaths 
for the fortune seeker long before the com- 
ing of the Union Pacific linked the waters 
of the Missouri and the foothills of the 
Rockies in Wyoming with a way of steel. 
So it is that the old ard the rew can be 
seen side by side in the lower valley of the 
Oregon—a contrast that can be fcur.d 
nowhere else in the Northwestern states. 
The town which came into existence with 
the portage road forms an_ illustration. 
On the bluffs by the river stand its ware- 
houses, which were once filled to over- 
flowing with the tools, shoes, clothing and 
food for the outfit of the men in quest of 
gold. Here they laid in supplies for camp. 
The clumsy little stern-wheelers were load- 
ed down with freight, human and other- 
wise, when they tied up at The Dalles. 
Years ago the warehouses were emptied 
for the last time, and are fast rotting on 
their foundations. No longer do the steam- 
boats carry the traveler, for the railroad 
has come and taken their place as it has 
elsewhere. As a trading post The Dalles 
is merely a chapter of history. Even the 
fort where the garrison of riflemen kept 
the hostile savages at bay has been aban- 
doned. The prairie-schooners ar.d the cay- 
use trains disappeared when the whistle 
of the locomotive echoed amung the hills. 
Yet within sight of the empty warehouses 
in the big grist mills the electric current 
is turning wheat into flour—wheat cut 
from hillside and valley that until a few 
years ago were virgin to the husbandman. 
Through the streets are driyen flocks of 
sheep fattened in the back country, which 
is now being taken up by the settler. The 
river boats, whose paddles churn the water 
into lather as they tie up at the landing, 
are filled with the harvest of the new 
country, not a little of which goes into the 
ships which transport the commerce of 
Oregon to other shores. The merchants of 
The Dalles still fit out the fortune seeker, 
but he is the man who is going into the 
Oregon which lies back from the river—a 
part of the country which to-day is so little 
known to the geographer that he usually 
indicates it by a blank space on his map. 
Strange does it seem that here one may go 
fifty and sixty miles from the nearest rail- 
road track and find the pasture and the 
field; but the Oregon is now making a way 
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for civilization into The Dalles country, cne 
of the newest to be taken up by the white 
man, old as has been the settlement of the 
state along the lower river and its tributaries. 

Yes, the Oregon has made civilization old 
in the commonwealth to which it gave its 
name—old when compared with the de- 
velopment of other parts of the North- 
west. So the people who have come into 
the valley for a home present a distinct 
contrast to their fellows in other sections. 
Nowhere is it more apparent than in Port- 
land—the metropolis of the actual Oregon 
country. Just sixty years ago the Yankee 
from Maine stood upon the bank of the Wil- 
Jamette and tossed the coin in the air that 
fell head up. So Portland was named and 
has grown in population, industry and 
commerce so rapidly that it is on a plane 
with its sister city of the East. Spend a 
while here, however, and quickly is formed 
the impression that the town has lived long 
enough to get over the hurry and worry of 
the creation period. It no longer needs to 
fear that its boom will collapse, for the one- 
time boom has passed off, to be succeeded 
by slower but fully as substantial progress. 
While the warehouses may be marked with 
time, they are not empty. Years ago its 
granaries were built. They show the signs 
of age, but day after day their contents go 
into the holds of the wheat fleet. The peo- 
ple are taking more time to enjoy life. 
They can stop long enough for a hand 
grasp. They have leisure to discuss other 
subjects besides business and politics, and 
find it a pleasure to think of other things. 
True, those who have drifted this way did 
not all come with the human wave that 
swept across the Rockies from the prairie 
states. While many of them speak of the 
days back in lowa and Dakota, one may 
be surprised to hear the softer accent of 
the South —even the drawl cf the Mis- 
sourian. Within sight of the city are fine 
old mansions—not the typical up-to-date 
house of the Northwesterner in other places, 
but the home as seen in Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, Kentucky, with its pillars of white 
supporting the massive portico—bringing 
into the memory Mount Vernon and Ar- 
lington. Portland can well be called an 
all-American city. .What it is to-day is 
the result of the ability and energy of 
Americans from the South as well as the 
East and the north Mississippi states. 














As an example of what the Northwestern 
community may become when molded by 
time it is indeed encouraging. 

It is worth while to give this brief out- 
line, since there is something that savors 
of Portland throughout the valley of the 
Oregon. Here again the name is appro- 
priate, for between Portland and the Celilo 
waterfall the town builder has done practi- 
cally all of his work on the Oregon side. 
Casually scanning the bluffs rising bleakly 
against the sky line, some of them lined 
with walls of iron-like rock, the impression 
is easily gained that here is a region with- 
out life save that which exists at the crev- 
ices in the highlands where river towns have 
come into being—but appearances are de- 
ceptive. The massive cliffs conceal a rural 
landscape embracing a series of pictures 
—all the way from the shepherd with his 
flock to the fruit tree with its laden branch. 
The patch of yellow standing out from the 
bare brown of the hillside is a wheat field. 
Its harvest may be sent around the Horn 
to help feed Europe. If it is springtime, 
the brown may be changed to green dotted 
with white, the dots thousands of sheep 
fattening on the young grass, growing al- 
most as high up as the cloud line. Farther 
down the valley the regular rows of trees 
and plants show where the valley has been 
plowed under by the fruit grower and 
gardener. If we were to go into statistics, 
it would be easy to prove how much the 
people of the valley yearly contribute to 
the wealth of the Northwest. Every crack 
in the river wall on the Oregon side con- 


tains its highway leading back among the_- 


farms. 

Through one of these cracks flows Hood 
River. The name tells that its source is 
the snow fields of Mount Hood. It is not 
a large river. Perhaps its many twists 
and turns would measure thirty-odd miles. 
The gorge where it meets the Oregon is so 
wildly picturesque that the few houses near 
it do not detract from the scenery. Only 
a few years ago the trail of the bear was 
followed by the huntsman along its banks. 
The salmon-trout still in its waters leaps 
to the spoon. As yet, the only sound of 
industry near to it is that of the axe, for in 
the forest at its headwaters the lumber- 
man will be busy for years before his har- 
vest is over. Outside of the forest line is 
a rolling plateau. They call it the Hood 
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River valley. Few maps have even the 
river indicated on them, and to the school- 
boy—outside of Oregon—it is doubtful if 
the valley exists. 

It is refreshing to get back in here away 
from the world for a little time, for you are 
next to nature. On every side are the 
orchard and garden. On every side is 
heard nature talk. After a time Newtown 
pippins and Spitzenbergs and Jonathans 
and Ben Davises become as familiar names 
as John, Tom and Henry. It is the land 
of the apple, likewise the land of the berry. 
Twenty years ago the tree and bush were 
rarities. Then some one found out that 
the sun shining through the clear atmos- 
phere gave the rare crimson tint to the 
fruit that is so highly prized. With white- 
capped Mount Adams overlooking one end 
and Mount Hood the other, the cool breezes 
with which they swept the valley made the 
apple hardy so that it would keep well. 
The fine sand, which the Pacific folk be- 
lieve to be powdered ashes from volcanic 
eruptions ages ago, gave the rich flavor. 

Here was the opportunity, and the few 
people in the valley took it. Mile after 
mile they covered with trees. The waters 
of the river were turned on the soil to 
moisten the roots. The orchards were 
cared for like children. As they began to 
bear, the fruit was “thinned out” to make 
that remaining larger. When it was ready 
for gathering, each apple was picked sepa- 
rately from the others, wrapped in paper 
and packed in a box as if it were a piece 
of fragile china. The motto of the fruit 
growers was quality, not quantity, and to 
obtain the best they brought to their aid 
the latest discoveries of the scientist. Some 
of them pursued special courses in the ag- 
ricultural college. If one man adopted a 
method which gave his fruit more tint or 
taste or made his trees more prolific, his 
neighbors were quick to take the cue. 
They found it paid to raise strawberries, 
and again vied with each other to show 
the largest and sweetest. Such has been 
the spirit that has caused the orchards of 
this little valley to become known abroad 
perhaps better than in their own country. 
But as they have prospered these Oregon- 
ians have made life more worth the living. 
Enter the home, small or large, and in nine 
cases out of ten you see the piano, the 
center table with its books and periodicals. 
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On the walls hang pictures selected with 
taste. All about are the surroundings of 
a family accustomed to the refinements of 
life. Nor are the majority farmers in the 
ordinary sense of the word. In the twenty 
years which have changed this bit of coun- 
try from a stretch of bare hillside and pla- 
teau into a region fit for living, into it have 
come the physician, the lawyer, the clergy- 
man, the chemist—not to take up their 
professions, but to make nature yield 
them health as well as an income through 
shrub and tree. 

There’s the co-operative idea in the val- 
ley. You can see it when the directors of 
the Fruit Growers’ Union hold their weekly 
meeting in the little shed which forms 
their headquarters. Here Chris and Hank 
and Ned and Jim sit on apple boxes or the 
manager’s desk or lean against the win- 
dow sill, while they discuss the business 
the manager presents to them. They are 
merely the half dozen growers who have 
been selected to settle the question of 
prices for the community and where to 
ship the harvest. They suggest to the 
manager what they. think is best, then 
hurry away to finish up picking or spraying 
or whatever else there is on hand, leaving 
him to do the rest. Sometimes there’s a 
question about the best kind of fruit to 
send to a certain place. Will it stand the 
climate, will it keep long enough? 

“Let’s leave it to Old Man Tucker,” says 
Hank. 

In comes the old man. Coatless, his 
blue shirt unbuttoned at the throat, his 
features literally gnarled by the sixty 
years he has been making the world give 
him a living, he doesn’t look exactly like a 
man who can tell the nice points of an 
apple as the palmist tells the lines of your 
hand, but his word is the final judgment, 
for he has never erred yet. Ask who he 
is and you hear, ‘Why, he’s the one whose 
Newtown pippins are so good that they go 
to Europe.” And beside him the college 
graduate, even the mayor, has to take 
a back seat. Here in the valley he is one 
of the biggest men, even if he does come 
to town in his shirt sleeves and rides a 
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bicycle because he hasn’t time to “hitch 
up.” Everybody is as good as his neigh- 
bor—good enough to be called by his first 
name. No matter where one has come 
from or how high his former standing, here 
he is measured by one thing—his ability to 
grow fruit. 

Such is only one phase of the human 
activity that is going on in the valley of 
the Oregon, unknown to the world. Tra- 
verse another rift in its rock-formed side 
and you enter the country of the sheep 
breeder. Watch the flocks of a thousand, 
sometimes ten thousand, nipping the herb- 
age of the hills, and you realizewhy Oregon’s 
“wool crop” is of such yearly dimensions. 
And back of the great river, far beyond 
the whistle of the locomotive or the stern- 
wheeler, are the haunts of the cowboy of 
the Northwest. We have read of him and 
heard of him in Texas’ Panhandle, on the 
plains of Kansas and among the hills of Mon- 
tana, but in this Oregon country are riders 
who can wield the lasso and rope the steer 
as expertly as any of their fellows. Some 
havedrifted here from across the mountains, 
but most of them, like the people of the 
Hood River country, have followed the 
course of the Oregon—have come up stream 
like the salmon which swim in it. 

As in other parts of the Pacific North- 
west they tell of wheat fortunes and gold 
fortunes. In this great valley are being 
created sheep and cattle fortunes. There 
are fruit growers who are picking wealth 
from the twig and branches; but from the 
waters of the river itself come the salmon 
fortunes, made like that of the gambler— 
merely by the turn of the wheel. A mys- 
tery is the salmon. Every year the Ore- 
gon is alive with the silver Chinook. Even 
in the flood they work their way toward 
the spawning ground. As the river flows 
toward the sea, its current revolves the 
huge circle of netting into which they fall 
by the hundreds. Out of the water the 
current lifts them enmeshed. There are 
single days when one salmon wheel will 
take over five hundred dollars’ worth. 
When a man owns a dozen they are truly 
wheels of fortune. 
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SIDE SHOW STUDIES 


THE HYPNOTIC BEAR AND THE SENTIMENTAL 
LECTURER 


By FRANCIS METCALFE 


DRAWINGS BY OLIVER HERFORD 


HE doctor shook his head as he 
slipped his ophthalmoscope into his 
pocket, and Rey, the trainer, who 

had been holding the bear’s head still while 
the oculist made the examination, opened 
the door of the cage for him. The bear— 
a medium-sized black animal—wandered 
aimlessly about, stumbling over the water 
pan and knocking its head against the bars, 
its eyes, which were evidently sightless, 
shining like two fiery opals as they re- 
flected the electric light. 

“T am sorry to tell you that it is a hope- 
less case,” said the physician to the Pro- 
prietor, who was standing with the Stranger 
in front of the cage watching the examina- 
tion. “Both optic nerves are atrophied, 
and the animal must have 
received some serious injury, 
possibly a heavy blow on the 
forehead.”” The Proprietor, 
who has the reputation of be- 
ing a “good loser,” thanked 
him and gave some directions 
to the trainer about the care 
of the animal before lead- 
ing the way to the table in 
front of the Arena where the 
Press Agent was waiting for 
them. 

“It is rather unusual to call 
the most famous specialist in 
the country to examine a me- 
nagerie animal,” he said aft- |} 
er the doctor hurriedly left 
them to catch the express train 
back to the city. “You know 
that he takes no small fee; 
his services are either given 
for charity or his charge is 


“There seems to be a sympathy between them.”’ 
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very high—and this visit was not for 
charity.” 

“] should think that the value of a bear 
would hardly warrant the expense,” an- 
swered the Stranger as the waiter filled the 
glasses. 

“It wouldn’t for an ordinary bear, but 
I was willing to pay anything in reason to 
restore the sight of this particular speci- 
men, so I sent 
for the best- 
known oculist 
in New York. 
The decision 
which he has 
just given will 
probably mean 
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a loss of thousands of 
dollars to me, but that 

is one of the risks which 
Ihavetoassume. Would 

it interest you to hear 

a rather unusual ro- 
mance of the menagerie I 
business?” The Stran- ||. | 
ger gave eager assent, | 
and the Press Agent 
settled himself 
comfortably and 
lighted a cigar. 

“You have no 
idea how many 
animals areoffered - 
to the owner of a 
menagerie and 
from what unusual sources the offers 
come,” said the Proprietor. “Travelers 
in far countries bring back strange animals 
as pets or curiosities; people buy young 
wild animalswhich get beyond control when 
they mature and become veritable white 
elephants on their hands, and their owners 
have to dispose of them. I have had every- 
thing from monkeys to lions brought to 
me, and so it did not surprise me when an 
artist came to the Hippodrome in Paris 
last winter and asked me if | didn’t want 
to purchase a bear. He seemed anxious 
for me to see it immediately, and at his 
earnest solicitation | got in a cab with him 
and drove to his studio, which was situ- 
ated on the far side of the Seine. The bear 
which you saw examined to-night was in a 
small room adjoining the studio, chained 
to a ring in the wall. 

“The apartment was luxuriously fur- 
nished, and | realized that it was not lack 
of ready money which made the artist so 
anxious to dispose of the brute; but he 
seemed in a desperate hurry to have me 
take it away, and offered it for such a low 
price that I closed the bargain at once. | 
suggested sending one of my men for it in 
the evening, but he insisted upon my tak- 
ing it with me, and as the bear was evi- 
dently as gentle as a kitten I called a closed 
cab and drove away with it. The bear sat 
comfortably on the seat beside me and 
gave no trouble, but as we drove along | 
got to thinking the matter over and the 
whole proceeding seemed a little strange. 
I had Mephisto, as the bear was named, 
put in a cage well away from the other 


to the cage. 
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animals—a sort of quar- 
antine precaution which 
I always take with new 
arrivals—and as there 
was apparently nothing 
pu unusual about him gave 

\ him little attention, 

there being for the mo- 
ment no group of animals in 
training for which he would be 
available. I soon noticed that 
during the intermissions, when 
the audience wandered about 
and examined the animals in 
the cages, there was always a 
crowd of women about his den; 
but I thought it was because he 
was such an inveterate beggar, 
and had a habit of standing at the bars 
with his mouth wide open, waiting for 
some one to flick a lump of sugar into it. 

“The bear had given us no trouble, and 
there was only one peculiar thing about 
him: he seemed to have an aversion to 
cats. The bodies of three of them had 
been found in front of his cage, although 
we had never seen one killed. The cats 
about a menagerie instinctively keep out 
of harm’s way, and it puzzled me to know 
how Mephisto had managed to get them 
within reach of his heavy paw. Jack Bona- 
vita, who fusses about his lions at all hours 
of the day and night, solved that mystery 
and incidentally saved his pet cat, Tramp, 
from an untimely ending. Tramp has 
been with Jack for years and appreciates 
the folly of venturing within reach of the 
animals in the cages, but Bonavita came 
across him in front of Mephisto’s cage in 
the middle of the night. The bear was 
absolutely quiet, lying with its head on its 
paws and its eyes, which glistened like two 
points of flame, fixed on the cat. Tramp 
was staring at it in turn and slowly draw- 
ing nearer to the cage, apparently strug- 
gling against some influence which was 
stronger than its will. Bonavita watched 
them for a few minutes, but before the cat 
ventured within striking distance he picked 
it up and carried it away, while Mephisto, 
growling with rage, tried to break through 
the stout bars and get at it. 

“Two days before we were to sail for 
America I was sitting at my desk arrang- 
ing some of the last details of shipment 
when the door burst open and a well- 
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dressed, handsome woman rushed in, fol- 
lowed by the artist who had sold me the 
bear. She was in a tearing rage and jab- 
bering excitedly in a language which | did 
not understand, while the artist was trying 
to quiet her. She pushed him aside, and 
opening a purse which was well stuffed 
with banknotes, she asked in French, which 
she spoke with a marked foreign accer.t, 
for how much I would sell Mephisto. The 
artist protested, but she turned on him and 
gave him a tongue lashing of which | could 
guess the meaning, although the words 
were unintelligible to me. 1 couldn’t quite 
grasp the situation, but the strange hyp- 
notic power which the bear apparently 
exercised over cats had excited my curios- 
ity, and I wished to investigate it at my 
leisure, so I politely but positively refused 
to name a price, and told her the animal 
was not for sale. The artist seemed re- 
lieved and she was very much disappointed, 
but she quieted down and asked me what 
I intended to do with the animal. I told 
her that | was taking it to America where it 
would be put in a mixed group which Rey 
was to train, and after inquiring when we 
were to sail, they left the office. 

“T regretted that I had not taken the 
opportunity to find out something about 
the history of the animal, ard looked over 
the audience to try to locate the couple, 
but they had left the building. One of the 
keepers told me that she had screamed 
when she recognized the bear and called 
it by name. She was trying to bribe 
him to let her go into the cage when 
the artist came up and expostulated 
with her, and they had an awful row 
before coming to my office. I heard 
nothing more from them and we ship- 
ped the animals at Havre the following 
day. The traveling dens were placed 
in the ’tween decks, which is not a 
pleasant place to be when the ship is 
tossing about, and I was surprised the 
second day out to find the woman who 
had tried to purchase Mephisto stand- 
ing in front of his cage in that smelly 
place, talking to the bear as if it were a 
child. She laughed when I came up to 
her, and told me that as I would not part 
with the bear I would have to take her 
with the show. I, too, laughed, for I 
have a large family of daughters, and I 
knew that the simple traveling gown 


which she wore had cost more than two 
months’ salary of my best trainer, but to 
my great surprise she was in dead earnest, 
and asked me seriously if | would not let 
her train a group of animals.” 

The Press Agent grew very attentive, 
but the Proprietor told him that he was not 
talking for publication, and that a name 
which occupied several pages of the Al- 
manach de Gotha was sacred, even from 
an American promoter of publicity. 

“And she does carry that name and was 
born to it,” he continued, “but | can’t tell 
you what it is. She didn’t tell it to me 
and it was not on the passenger list, but 
the ambassador from a great European 
nation came on from Washington to see 
her and remonstrate with her and to in- 
fluence me to exclude her from the show. 
| wouldn’t consent to do that, but I am 
atraid that the accident of the bear’s going 
blind will be the cause of my losing an act 
which promised to be sensational.” 

“You have kept it quiet enough,” said 
the Press Agent with a trace of resentment 
in his voice. “It sounds tc me as if it 
ought to be good for a front-page column 
in every New York paper.” 

“As I told you, there are reasons why 
I can’t exploit it,’ answered the Proprie- 
tor. “I am counting upon it for'my open- 
ing sensation at the Paris Hippodrome next 
winter, and I don’t intend to discount it 
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before a Coney Island audience. But to 
get back to my experience with her on the 
steamer. I found that she occupied the 
most expensive deck stateroom, and had 
a maid and a man servant traveling with 
her; so that I refused all of her renewed 
offers for the bear when | found the power- 
ful fascination it had for her, and | finally 
consented to let her try the experiment of 
working with a group of animals. You 
know the class from which trainers are 
usually recruited, and you can imagine the 
interest | take in a woman who possesses 
an absolute fearlessness which is inherited 
from generations of ancestors who have 
never shown the white feather, in addition 
to education and intelligence. The only 
thing which puzzled me was her motive, 
and that I have not discovered yet, al- 
though the ambassador, who had received 
all sorts of communications about her 
from his own government, told me her his- 
tory. It seems that she has always been 
noted for her eccentricity and her rebellion 
against the strict laws of convention which 
were supposed to control her life, and this 
is not the first time she has defied them. 
She had commissioned the artist—who, by 
the way, is one of the most celebrated 
men in Paris—to paint a portrait of her. 
At the same time he was painting an ex- 
hibition picture to be called the ‘Dancing 
Bear,’ and had purchased Mephisto for a 
model. The picture was to represent the 
bear dancing on its hind legs opposite a 
woman, to the music of a flageolet played 
by a man bear leader—such an exhibition 
as is commonly given at the country 
fairs throughout Europe. He had no dif- 
ficulty in getting a male model, but he was 
in despair about the woman dancer. He 
tried model after model, and although they 
_ Started in all right each one became so 
nervous after a sitting or two that they re- 
fused to continue. The bear was chained 
to the wall and they were posed safely out 
of reach, but each of them asserted that the 
animal was like a serpent and trying to 
charm them so that they would come close 
enough to be caught. They were all afraid 
that they might yield to the fascination 
and be seriously injured. Tramp, the cat, 
would probably have told the same story 
if he had been able to talk. 

“As a matter of curiosity the artist ex- 
perimented with men, but the bear ap- 


peared indifferent to them and the men 
made no complaint. It only seemed to 
exercise this strange hypnotic power over 
women—and cats—for the artist found 
two Persian felines, which had been studio 
pets, dead beside it; simply crushed, as 
were those which were killed by the bear 
at the Hippodrome. He mentioned the 
matter during one of the sittings for the 
portrait, and the lady, being curious to see 
the animal, came to his studio—and then 
the trouble commenced. She developed 
a most unaccountable attachment for Me- 
phisto, and he was as gentle as a lamb with 
her. They would sit facing each other by 
the hour, and the artist swore they talked 
to each other and understood each other 
perfectly. The animal never attempted to 
harm her, but the artist became alarmed 
for fear there should be an accident, and 
believing that there was something un- 
canny about the brute, he decided to get 
rid of it and sold it to me. 

“Well, I watched her with the bear on 
shippoard and since we landed, and.| can’t 
yet understand her control over it, for it 
does not control her in any way. There 
seems to be a sympathy between them 
which makes them absolutely understand 
each other, and through it she under- 
stands the other caged beasts. The act 
which I had framed up for her when I 
found that she was absolutely in earnest 
was a dance to be given in the midst of a 
group of adult lions. The lady is abso- 
lutely fearless and approved the plan, but 
stipulated that she should select the lions. 

“ *T have means of knowing which ones 
will behave and which are such idiots that 
they can’t be controlled if anything goes 
wrong,’ she answered when I suggested 
that I was a better judge of the dispositions 
of the lions. ‘I don’t intend to have my 
beauty spoiled,’ she said, ‘and I only want 
beasts which are intelligent. No one can 
trust a fool.’ Perhaps | have fallen under 
her influence, which according to her stand- 
ard should indicate intelligence, for | have 
given way at every point and her judgment 
has proved correct, for in rehearsing the 
act she has perfect control over the ani- 
mals, three of which | considered the most 
vicious in the menagerie. I let her take 
them in fear and trembling. 

“For the past three days she has been 
anxious and uneasy about the bear and has 
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insisted that it was rapidly 
going blind. She says that 
the bear is her teacher about 
things in the animal world, 
and that she can tell what 
it is thinking about. Its 
eyes look perfectly sound, 
and it isonly fortwodaysthat 
we have noticed anything 
wrong with it. Mephisto 
knew its way about its old 
cage so well that it 
gave no evidence of 
blindness, and a bear 
is naturally clumsy 
in its movements, 
but when we moved 
it toa strange den 
it stumbled over 
everything. I experi- 
mented by bringing 
Tramp in front of its 
cage, but with the 
loss of sight the hyp- 
notic power has ap- 
parently deserted it, and the cat paid 
no attention to it. Finally | called in 
the doctor and you heard him pronounce 
his verdict.” 

“But where is the great lossP’’ asked 
the Stranger. 

“It is principally a loss in prospective 
profits,”’ replied the Proprietor as he beck- 
oned to the waiter. ‘I had the new act 
all planned out for Paris—the lady was to 
appear masked for her performance, but 
I knew her identity would be discovered 
and that it would be a tremendous sensa- 
tion. I don’t know how much of her de- 
sire to train animals is due to eccentricity 
and as a protest against the conventions 
which hedged in her former life, and how 
much to her strange infatuation for Me- 
phisto, but since its blindness has devel- 
oped she has lost interest and I suppose 
she will renege on the whole business.” 

“How do you account for it all—her 
infatuation for the bear and her intuitive 
knowledge of the dispositions of the lions?” 
asked the Stranger. 

“| don’t try to account for anything. 
It is one of the thousand things about ani- 
mals and the million things about women 
which no mere man can understand,” re- 


plied the Proprietor laughing. ‘I have. 


simply given you the facts of the situation 
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and you can draw your own 
conclusions, but the bear’s 
blindness upsets my plans 
and possibly prevents a sen- 
sation in circles which ap- 
proach royalty.” 

“Women are difficult to un- 
derstand,”’ agreed the Press 
Agent as the Proprietor 
paused to moisten his throat, 
“and a man who is in love 
with one of ’em is just about 
as unaccountable for his 
actions. I had that 
fact engraved upon 
the tablets of my 
memory when a guy 
named Merritt and 
myself were running 
a dime museum in 
Pittsburg. Merritt 
was a good, hard- 
headed business man 
as a rule and he made 
a first-class lecturer; 
but when I found that he was taking to 
‘dropping into poetry’ and delivering his 
description of the freaks in verse, | began 
to get leary about the condition of the 
contents of his head. The poetry was 
always extemporaneous and was pretty 
bad, but it amused the crowd when it 
wasn’t too sentimental. 

“As I say, the poetry was strictly on the 
bum, but what it lacked in quality it made 
up in quantity and he could spiel it off by 
the yard. Whenever he got stuck-for a 
rhyme he would blow the whistle which he 
used to call the crowd in front of the freak 
he was lecturing about and move to the 
next platform. That didn’t happen often, 
but whenever we had a Circassian Beauty 
among the freaks Merritt’s poetry got so 
sentimental that no one but a bride and 
groom could stand for it—and it had to be 
early in the honeymoon at that. He would 
ring in turtle doves and azure skies and all 
the wishy-washy things in natural history 
and mythology and it was positively sick- 
ening. 

“He sure had a soft place in his heart for 
Circassian Beauties, and as they were as 


common as wire tappers on Broadway 


under a reform administration he was al- 
ways getting sentimental. We used to get 
a new lot of freaks each week; our agent in 
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New York engaged ’em and sent on the 
advertising matter ahead, and when we 
looked over the list I could see Merritt’s 
face brighten up if there happened to be 
one of the fuzzy blondes included in the 
bunch. 

“Business was good, in spite of Merritt’s 
poetry, so that I didn’t kick when I saw 
that another one was coming. It was a 
good assortment: a Legless Wonder, The 
Man Who Breaks Paving Stones With His 
Bare Fists, a pair of Siamese Twins, a Leop- 
ard Boy and a particularly fuzzy Circas- 
sian Beauty. I saw Merritt’s eyes grow 
soft when he looked at her photograph, and 
I prayed for a large proportion of the newly 
wedded among the audience that week. 

“Well, Merritt starts in with the Stone 
Breaker and restrains himself pretty well; 
the only sentiment he got in was a fervent 
wish that ‘a certain blonde beauty, with 
eyes of cerulean blue, would not break a 
heart which time would prove tender and 
true,’ as ruthlessly as this man cracked 
rocks. He was gradually working up to 
the blonde, you understand, and he got 
warmer as he approached. The next one 
was the Legless Wonder, and he got a little 
tangled up in his comparisons when he 
sprung his poetry about him and tried to 
ring in the Circassian, and he had to blow 
his whistle like blazes to spare the blushes 
of the audience. The Siamese Twins gave 
him a good opening about ‘bonds eternal’ 
and the ‘season vernal’ and he didn’t do a 
thing with it. The Leopard Boy was a 
cinch for him as he declaimed that 


‘They say that beauty is but skin deep. 
And as you gaze upon this freak, 

You will, | think, agree with me, 

That though beneath he fair may be, 
You’d much prefer to look the same 
As the fair being who next will claim 
Our admiration and attention, 

With charms too numerous to mention. 


“That made the Leopard Boy mad, for 
you know that freaks are as proud of their 
deformities as a mother is of a new baby, 
and look on normal people as objects of 
pity. But Merritt blew his whistle and 
passed on to the Circassian, and he made 
sheep’s eyes and threw a chest as his fingers 
toyed with her peroxide locks. Say, it was 
sickening to listen to, and | saw that even 
the Stone Breaker was showing signs of 
distress and couldn’t stand much of it. 


He bore up pretty well at first, while Mer- 
ritt stuck to describing the ‘golden locks 
and eyes of blue,’ but when he got to the 
“sugar is sweet and so are you,’ stage he 
commenced to get mad and moved over to 
the platform. 

“ *Say, Mag,’ says he, ‘get down offen 
dat staige an’ come away from de guy. 
It ain’t in our contrac’ dat we has ter stand 
for his gettin’ soft on youse an’ stringin’ 
youse like dat. Come down, er I’ll climb 
up an’ break his face fer him.’ 

“*Sure, Mike,’ says the blonde and 
climbs down. That made Merritt mad and 
he talks real English without any poetic 
frills for a minute. He allowed that he 
could lick any Stone Breaker that ever 
came off the Bowery, and when he started 
to prove it there was a mix-up which made 
the breaking up of ‘The Society upon the 
Stanislaus’ look like a fist fight between 
two Frenchmen. The walls were covered 
with curiosities from all over the world, and 
pretty soon they were flying through the 
air. Merritt yanked down an Indian war 
club and started for the Stone Breaker and 
somebody swatted him over the head with 
amummy. The Legless Wonder couldn’t 
join in, but he contributed a two-headed 
calf which was preserved in a jar of alcohol, 
and the Leopard Boy grabbed a bunch of 
Zulu spears and prodded every one in reach. 
Even the blonde was something of a scrap- 
per and she mixed in with a miscellaneous 
assortment of stuffed animals and pre- 
served specimens, to say nothing of some 
choice language which she hadn’t learned 
in Circassia. The place was pretty well 
wrecked by the time the police arrived and 
separated the fighters. 

“ “What's all this row about, anyway?’ 
asks the sergeant after they had quieted 
things down. 

“ “Dat guy was tryin’ to get nex’ to me 
wife, de Circassian Beaut’,’ answers the 
Stone Breaker. ‘He spouts bum poetry 
about her, an’ I won’t stand fer it, see? 
Leave me go an’ I'll crack his nut as easy 
as I would a pavin’ stone.’ Merritt had 
lots of fight left in him and tried to break 
loose, but the Circassian’s remarks wilted 
him and I never knew him to use poetry 
again. 

“ “Aw, wot’s de use, Mike?’ says she. 
“Youse can’t crack a ting dat ain’t hard, 
an’ his sky-piece is made of mush.’ ” 

















THE AMERICANISM OF THE LAST WEST 






By D. H. BROCK 


. MERICA is God’s crucible. Time 
A only can tell the civilization He 
will make out of your country.” 
When Marie Corelli said this to me five 
years ago in old Stratford, she was thinking 
of the mixture of the Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon pouring from the immigrant ships 
of the Atlantic into the crucible. We of 
the East know how much and how little 
has been done in making them into citizens, 
but there is another type of American who 
as yet exists only west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. As this great backbone of the con- 
tinent has cut our country in two, so it has 
formed a dividing line between the nature 
of people. The man who thinks of the 
West as the prairie lands beside the Mis- 
sissippi, is away behind the times in his 
knowledge of the human movement. It 
is the center of the country. The West 
means the Pacific States. But a few 
patches of the wilderness remain, for up to 
the very border of King Edward’s land 
has the white man gone, seeking what is 
worth while in the woodland, the soil and 
the bowels of the earth itself. Even the 
sea and lake have been searched for their 
wealth. The mines may not have been 
opened except by the test drill, but what 
the boring tool has brought forth has been 
put under the microscope of the geologist 
and in the furnace of the assayer. The 
hum of the saw may not yet be heard in 
the forest, but the timber it will furnish 
has been measured by the eye of the 
lumberman. The valley and hillside from 
which no shoot of grain or leaf of vegeta- 
ble has yet sprung have been studied by 
the men of the Northwest. Already they 
know how much and what it may bring 
forth, whether watered by Nature or the 
irrigation ditch. 
But this is a story of people, not of things. 
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In other pages of this number we have 
told of what they have accomplished and 
of scenes of their accomplishments. Here 
are questions that naturally arise: What 
kind of men and women are they who have 
entered the last West, who have pushed 
back the frontier line even into the waters 
of the Western ocean? There is no need 
to go into history to find the answer, as 
much as history might make the tale at- 
tractive. If we chance into but a small 
corner of this territory—even a single city 
—we can get an idea of the vigor which 
is such a trait of their character. Focus 
the lens of the camera on one of its boule- 
vards. As the negative develops you see 
the asphalt pavement, the stone sidewalks, 
the electric lamps, the flower beds, ter- 
races, shrubbery forming part of the set- 
ting of a home which vies in dimensions 
and architectural features with mansions 
seen in Eastern cities—but this is not all 
of the picture. At the side or forming the 
background is the dark line of the forest. 
Start from the postoffice or the shopping 
center, and within a mile, perhaps, you can 
see houses set on hill and in valley so sur- 
rounded by the woodland that they are 
but partly visible. True, it is not the 
original forest—that was cut off long ago, 
but it has never been cleared, and is now 
covered with another growth of the fir or 
cedar—living towers of green, too graceful 
to be imitated by the skill of the landscape 
architect. 

There’s something impressive in the way 
these city builders have thus dared to in- 
vade the wilderness with the comforts, even 
luxuries, that form a part of the life of to- 
day. There’s an audacity about it that 
compels your admiration, but in the smaller 
town, even the hamlet of ahalf dozen houses, 
the same spirit prevails. In the clearings 
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the log house is a rarity, because the port- 
able sawmill goes along with the timber- 
man and slits the log into framing and 
boards for the dwelling—while you wait. 
And the people are ever in touch with the 
world. If they have no time to plant 
telephone poles, they nail the insulators to 
trees and run the wire through the woods. 
In the old days of the “Plains West,” the 
town was born when the saloon, the smith- 
shop and the corner store threw open their 
doors. In this Northwest the community 
springs into existence with everything 
ready for the daily life of its inhabitants. 
Not only are the stores prepared for trade, 
but the schoolhouse is awaiting the chil- 
dren, the church invites to Sunday worship, 
and it is strange if the town newspaper does 
not come off the press to its readers within 
a month or so after the birth of the future 
city. 

Throughout this empire—for empire it 
is, stretching from southern Oregon to 
the far-away peaks of British Columbia— 
wherever there is humanity there is life 
—earest, active life that makes every 
minute count if possible. This earnest- 
ness and activity permeates the air itself. 
As the saying goes, everybody is “on the 
move.” The way men greet each other 
on the street shows it. A man sees an 
acquaintance in the hotel lobby, in the 
depot or on the curb. 

“Hullo, John!” 

“Hullo, Ed!” 

“When ’d you get back?” 

“Yesterday.” 

“Have any luck?” 

“Sure.” 

“Put the deal through?” 

“All right.” 

“How muchr” 

“Ten thousand.” 

“Good, how’s the folks?” 

“Fine.” 

“The folks” mean the wife and children, 
but that is too much to say. Yes, this 
sawed-off kind of talk sounds strange to 
the visitor, but here is a land where deeds 
count for much and words for little. The 
faces speak a language in themselves. The 
firm-set square jaw, the keen unflinching 
glance of the eye, the tensely drawn lines 
cf the features—all betoken energy and 
determination. But the expression of the 
man is not gloomy or repulsive, and when 


he talks it is generally pleasant to hear him, 
for his opinions are hopeful, optimistic. 
Apparently this sort of a man has no use 
for the word fail. And he is a quick 
thinker. Put a business proposition be- 
fore him, and before the last word is out of 
your mouth, his answer may be ready— 
clear-cut, concise, right to the point. Here 
is a true story that carries its own moral. 
Back in what they call the “boom” days 
of Seattle, a Boston man sent fifty thousand 
dollars to the coast for investment. Much 
to his surprise and disgust his agent put 
every cent of it in timber lands. He knew 
nothing about the value of such property, 
in fact had never even crossed the conti- 
nent. Several years went by, and after he 
had lost the interest for this period on his 
money besides paying his yearly taxes, he 
decided to go to Washington and see if he 
could sell out even at a loss. The day on 
which he reached Seattle he became ac- 
quainted with his neighbor at the hotel 
dinner table. In the talk he spoke of his 
timber land adding, “I’ve never seen it, 
and would like to sell it if I could get a fair 
price.” 

“Where is it?” 

The Easterner described the location. 

“How much is there of it?” 

The Easterner gave the area. 

“What do you want for it?” 

“Sixty thousand dollars.” 

“T’ll take it. When can you give me the 
deed?” 

The buyer was a coast lumberman who 
knew to a few thousand feet just the 
amount of timber on the tract, as he had 
been all over it. After cutting it off he had 
about twenty-five thousand dollars clear 
profit over its cost and the expense of 
getting out the logs. 

This story sounds like New York. The 
life of the business man in the coast city 
is as bustling as that of his fellow on the 
other side of the states—only there is this 
difference. In the Northwest he works 
just as steadily, but you find him behind 
the counter or at the desk an hour earlier 
and he remains an hour or two later, so 
that he puts in about twenty-five pér cent. 
more of the day. He has the telephone 
at his elbow, his stenographer within range 
of his voice ready for dictation at a mo- 
ment’s notice. He has the time-saving 
and labor-saving system down to a fine 
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point. Yet despite the day after day of 
keeping at it, the bald heads are few. Nor 
do men grow gray before their time. Their 
nerves stand the strain despite the truly 
strenuous lives theylead. Why? Because 
they have not let the chef get the better of 
their stomachs, their homes in the heart of 
the out-of-doors are filled with fresh air 
from sea and mountain. The sunlight 
can come in on all sides. They do not 
need a morning bracer, so that there is not 
so much temptation to dissipate. They 
prove that work will not break you down 
if you keep yourself in trim for the tasks 
of each day. 

But the hours off duty show up their 
human side in an interesting light. If they 
work hard they enjoy themselves. Not 
only has every city of consequence its clubs 
where the men of business and the pro- 
fessions occasionally come together and 
kill a little time, but you have a glimpse 
of the local society at some place where it 
is “the thing’’ to spend an evening or so 
each week. “Dining out” is not popular. 
The average man has so little time to keep 
acquainted with his wife and children that 
he prefers the home board to the table 
d’héte. When he doesn’t take the “folks” 
to the theater, he likes the good old German 
custom of putting the family around him, 
while making smoke clouds and sipping his 
beer or liqueur. He listens to light opera 
and ragtime, or something else that makes 
the feet or fingers keep time to it. 

With the baseball season opened the man 
of the coast “roots” for the home team from 
grar.d-stand or bleachers, and laughs with- 
out knowing it when they score the odd 
run. The national game appeals to his 
get-there spirit, but he can swing the 
brassie on the links, handle the paddle and 
oar and cast the fly as well. He is a be- 
liever in getting into the real open, among 
the mountains and foothills where not only 
deer but bear make it worth while to take 
along a rifle. When summer comes, white 
dots begin to appear on the shore of sound, 
lake and river—the homes of the campers. 
More people of Washington and Orégon 
spend their vacations under canvas than 
the residents of any other state in the 
Union, considering their small number. 
Thus is it that they keep the hair on their 
heads and their nerves from tingling at the 
wrong time. 
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Print a dictionary of the language 
spoken beyond the mountains, and ninety 
words out of the hundred would not be 
longer than two syllables. They have 
adapted their talk to their needs. Time 
is too precious to waste it on Latin deriva- 
tives. If a title is too long they snip it off. 
In Seattle and towns near it the newsboy 
scurries along the street crying “P.-/. Last 
edition.” On the telegraph poles and 
fence corners are tacked signs with the 
words “ P.-1. Want Ads.”” When the Post 
and /ntelligencer newspapers were doubled 
up a few years ago, the publishers adopted 
the compound name, but their readers 
decided that life was too short to use the 
new title. They cut out all but the initials, 
and so it is known from the Columbia River 
to far-away Alaska. But if the language 
is terse, it contains as much pure English 
as, if not more than, is heard in any other 
part of the country, though it is plentifully 
spiced with slang. Seldom is the foreign 
accent heard save along the water-front 
of coast towns. 

Here is a thought, for their language 
indicates the kind of people who have 
gone into thelast West. They rarely boast 
of themselves except to say that they are 
true Americans. None can dispute this 
claim when they are placed side by side 
with the great mass of those who reside in 
the East to-day. Indeed it is a question 
if the Americanism of the Northwest is not 
purer in type than even that of New Eng- 
land—when we remember the influx of 
foreigners into the Land of the Puritan. 
Another article in this number describes 
the human tide that has swept westward 
across the continent—a tide made up of 
two great waves: the first ebbing in the 
states immediately to the west and east of 
the Mississippi, the other flowing from 
them across the mountain backbone until 
it met the waters of the Pacific. This 
wave, made up of the pioneer settlers of 
the prairie and their sons and daughters, 
populated the Great Basin inclosed by the 
Rockies and the Cascades. From it have 
come most of the men and women who have 
taken up the North Pacific states for their 
domain—men and women who have been 
trained by experience to accustom them- 
selves to a new country, to adjust their 
lives to meet its requirements and who are 
quick to note its possibilities. If any of 
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our people can lay claim to being true cit- 
izens of the republic, they are the ones. 
The enterprising Chamber of Commerce 
of one of the cities of the Oregon country 
recently published a book describing its 
attractions. On the front page is a por- 
trait of the man of the White House. The 
camera has caught him in the attitude that 
has made him one of the idols of the West— 
hammering his arguments into the minds of 
his audience as his fist hammers the table 
before him. Below the picture is this quo- 
tation: “If I had to choose the city where 
one of my boys should make his future 
hcme, I would send him to——.” The 
blank of course is the city described in the 
book. Many a man besides the President 
of the United States has grown enthusiastic 
in his admiration of the great work which 
has been achieved already by those who 
have entered this recent wilderness. But 
what part has fate selected them to play 
in the future of the nation? Time only can 
answer this question completely. Com- 
pare the progress they have made in the 
material things with that attained else- 
where, and remembering the handicaps in 
their way, they have outstripped any other 
section. The one who has gone south as 
well as north, east as well as west, and 
thus observed our national development, 
is forced to admit the truth of this as- 
sertion. They of the Northwest had first 
to fight for mere existence, but they won. 
Then they strove for riches ard were suc- 
cessful, fcr there is wealth in the Oregon 
Country—an abundance of wealth. They 
speak of “wheat fortunes” which have 
come with the harvest, “gold fortunes” 
from the quartz and placer. To tell the 


story of how some of these were acquired 
would be well worth the effort of the novel- 
Everywhere the tale of success is 


ist. 
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based upon achievement. The men who 
stand out from among their fellows are 
above them because of their own effort. 
The man who has a name because his father 
had is as yet unknown. 

This section of God’s crucible has yield- 
ed a product which contains little dross, 
since it has already been twice through 
a process that has eliminated the weak, 
the useless and the idlers, leaving a hu- 
man metal of high grade. It lacks the 
luster of the older country because, until 
yesterday, the people were too busily en- 
gaged in dollar getting to give attention 
to the refinement of life, that a knowledge 
of the esthetic will cause them to enjoy. 
Yes, the standard of culture of the East has 
not been fully attained, but the means is at 
hand for applying the finishing touches 
—for polishing the surface. Schools and 
colleges have been built and provided with 
the best equipment and instructors that 
money can secure. The piano is heard in 
the humbler dwelling as well as the mansion. 
Art already has its many patrons. The 
romance and history of the region are be- 
coming known abroad through its talented 
writers. A man may buy a thousand- 
dollar vase or painting merely because he 
is proud of the embellishment of his home, 
but if he has rubbed against the rough side 
of the world too much to have had leisure 
to know its real value, his children are 
learning to appreciate it. In short the 
ambition to equal the rest of America in 
what we are pleased to term the higher 
ideals of life is as keen as has been the de- 
sire to “make money,” and remembering 
the tireless energy devoted to this purpose, 
we may well believe that the same energy 
will be exerted in putting on the sheen of 
the metal, and that in the nearness of the 
future. 

















INTO THE SERENE VALLEY 


By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 
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HERE is manya young man whose 
natural shyness has prevented him 
from sailing up to the queen of the 

ball and asking her to dance. Shyness is a 
dreadful handicap to a young man except 
when he is alone. He may as well over- 
come it even in his dancing days. Choke 
off your timidity and ask the queen of the 
ball for a dance. She won’t hurt you— 
physically—and she may give ycu an 
extra—perhaps two. In fact she may fall 
in love with you and marry you out of 
hand. And if she refuse the first time, 
why ask her again. There is only one thing 
better than trying once, and that’s trying 
twice. And so it is a knowledge of my 
shyness which impels me to be bold and 
ask Yosemite to be described. Most of 
the Yosemite literature has been written 
with no better object than to advertise the 
service—rail and stage—which jolts drag- 
gled humanity into the valley. And that’s 
reason enough to make one sit down and 
try to tell the inadequate truth about the 
place itself, and the way of getting to it. 

Railroad service is of all kinds and all 
bad. That of the worst takes you from 
San Francisco to a place called Raymond. 
Raymond is a few board stores, board 
houses, dust and unsatisfactory break- 
fasts. The best thing about it is that 
twice during a trip to Yosemite you leave 
it. The first time is by stage. 

Everybody has read in Thackeray, Dick- 
ens and Bret Harte of the exhilaration at- 
tendant upon staging. Between Raymond 
and Yosemite, however, although conduct- 


ed on the good old lines, there is none un- 


less you take it in a bottle—no exhil- 
aration whatever. The stage measures 
its length in the dust like an inch-worm. 
Snails laugh quite openly at it, and dare 
each other to cross the road in front of the 


horses. These crawl and crawl—no faster 
than an active child of eight months— 
reach the top of a hill and trot feebly down 
the other side. There is something pa- 
thetic about the downhill trotting of these 
apologies of horses. It is the gait which a 
bedridden nonagenarian would assume in 
trying to escape from a poorhouse which 
was burning down. And yet persons who 
have gone to church all their lives and have 
never been in prison will go through this 
ghastly apology for locomotion, and for 
want of something to do will go home and 
talk about breath-holding, hair-breadths, 
nerve-wrackings and so on. It’s all lies 
and nonsense. All the way from Raymond 
to Yosemite there is positively no occasion 
for a sober man to hold his breath. Wear- 
ied you arrive, and full of dust, but you 
have at no time suffered an intimidation 
of any kind whatsoever. Now this is 
nothing against the drivers. They are a 
fine manly lot, and handle their lines much 
better than many a popinjay with a na- 
tional reputation. But they have nothing 
worth driving in the first place, and are told 
not to hurry in the second. 

Once—not three years ago—so the first 
driver we had told me—and near the very 
spot where we at the moment were—a 
country of grassy foothills, buckeyes in 
full bloom (they are almost like the Eastern 
horse-chestnut) and willow pines—he and 
the party under his charge were held up by 
a ragged, masked man, who stepped from 
behind a bush with a leveled Winchester 
(a brand new one) and asked for alms. 
The gentlemen of the party, who were all 
well-to-do and fat, descended into the road, 
formed a red, dusty, frightened, puffing 
line across it and unbelted one by one. 
Then the masked gentleman, some three 
hundred dollars richer than he had come 
into tHe road, presented his card to the 
driver, and told him to drive on. He held 
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up the-next two stages, and then disap- 
peared forever. On the card which he 
presented was found written in pencil: 

“The Black Kid.” 

I asked the driver what being held up 
felt like. And he said that he was going 
to stop the horses at just that point any- 
way to breathe them, and seeing that the 
Black Kid was not in the least nervous and 
knew the business thoroughly, and would 
in consequence not hurt any one—he gave 
himself over to the luxury of being amused 
by the puffing gentlemen in the dust. 

The worst of staging, I regret to say, is 
the women. Nine drivers out of ten have 
something to say that is worth hearing if 
you will only give them a chance. But 
the women won’t. They feel that they 
must ask questions. I have counted as 
high as fifteen to the minute. They usu- 
ally ask for the names of plants. 

The Driver (pointing with his whip): 
That bush with red stems is called Man- 
zanita. The Indians say 

1st woman (shrilly): What kind of a 
plant is that? 

Driver: That’s the Manzanita. The In- 
diat.s say—— 

2d woman: Excuse me, Driver, but | 
must find out the name of that shrub. O 
dear, we just passed it! Quick, there’s 
another—there! 

Driver: That’s the Manzanita. The 
Indians 

3d woman (shouting to deaf husband): 
There it is, Roland; that’s the Manzanita. 
The Indians say that the driver 

1st woman: What did you say its name 
was, Driver? 

Driver: Manzanita. The Indians say—— 

3d woman (still shouting): Manzanita— 
Roland—Manzanita. 

Stout gentleman (offering driver a cigar): 
Spanish word? 

Driver: Yes, sir. Means little apple. 

Stout gentleman: Thanks. 

2d woman: Oh, do see what beautiful 
red stems—the bush! What 7s it called, 
Driver? 

Driver: Manzanita. 

ist woman: That’s an Indian name, 
isn’t it? 

Driver: No. It’s Spanish. 

3d woman (shouting to husband): It 
isn’t an Indian name. What does it mean, 
Driver? 











Driver: Little apple. 

3d woman (shouting): It means little 
apple, dearest. 

Ist woman (pointing to Manzanita bush): 
And what sort of a bush is that, Driver? 

Driver: Manzanita. 

Young man on box seat (to self): —— 











3d woman (shouting more violently): 
See, dear, the Manzanita—there on the 
left, from the Indian, meaning little man. 
Do you see it? 

Deaf man (in a voice of thunder, sweat 
bursting from all his pores): / see it. 

3d woman (placidly): It’s from the 
Indian, 

This goes on from 6:30 in the morning 
till noon, and continues from one o’clock 
till night. 

I think there was only one incident the 
whole first weary, back-breaking, soul- 
rumbirg day that I shall ever look back 
upon with pleasure. And only on that 
because of my evil mind. We had halted 
to ease the horses, in a shady spot where 
the road was steep. It was just beyond 
the mining camp of Grub Gulch, and one 
of the miners had amused himself by in- 
scribing on the end of a sawed log with 
black paint. The woman with the deaf 
husband was short-sighted. She saw that 
there was lettering on the end cf the 
log, but could not see what the words 
were. So she raised her voice, and said, 
“Driver, what is written on the end of 
that log?” 

Of course the driver and everybody else 
craned their aching necks to see what was 
written. And those who were not short- 
sighted saw. Then everybody looked 
away. And there was a blessed silence in 
the land. 

And the curious thing about it was that 
the short-sighted woman’s name was also 
Minnie. 

That was the only incident worth re- 
membering. But along the way were 
many things that were good to see: noble 
hills and valleys; and acres of buckeye 
trees; and later wild lilac, and fields full 
of the Mariposa lilies which seem to perch 
among the grass like so many airy, fairy 
butterflies, pink, yellow and white. And 
lovely, too, were the golden patches of 
brown-eyed Kates. And lovelier still was 
a great bed full of black-eyed Susans— 
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flaming orange in color, having black eyes 
and expressions of complete sauciness. 


And much I wished, beholding, that I - 


was by birth a gentleman of the black- 
eyed Susan family — and by religion a 
Mormon. 


I shall say very little more about the 
stages. It makes me sick and tired to 
think of them, and mostly I got out and 
walked, leaving them and their chattering 
occupants far behind. You spend the 
night of your first day at Wowona, which 
is a radiant little valley, full of immense 
timber and surrounded by immense moun- 
tains. Your treatment at what they are 
pleased to call the hotel is vague and flabby 
but rather kindly. 

The big trees are at the end of a peculiar- 
ly tedious eight-mile uphill stage ride, and 
although the landscape is forever beautiful 
—even ravishing—you wish a million times 
that you had never heard of the big trees 
before you reach them. Our party was 
drawn by four particularly tired horses, 
driven by an old grandfather who had 
forgotten the name of everything. The 
wheelers and the off-leader were, or rather 
had been, California horses, but the near 
leader must have been from Kentucky, 
because after pulling eight people, all of 
whom were fat (with the exception of 
one young man of godlike form who, for 
reasons of modesty, shall remain nameless) 
up five miles of heavy road on a bluster- 
ing hot morning, he refused to take water. 

I had always imagined that the big trees 
were a grove by themselves in a nice little 
level valley; but instead of that they are 
mixed in with yellow pines and sugar pines 
and grow near the steep top of a six thou- 
sand foot mountain. it is well in a way 
that they are mixed in with other trees. 
If they were not you could hardly appre- 
ciate their size. The road to the grove 
winds through the finest and biggest timber 
you have ever seen; the roundest, the 
straightest, the tallest and the most sym- 
metrical. But all of a sudden those gi- 
gantic pines lose their significance, and 
shouldering among them appears a very 
demon of a vegetable, saffron of hue, the 
fluting of its bark the size of saplings, square 
upon its feet, imperturbable and vast. 
There is no mistaking him. A_ bear 


_ food for astonishment. 
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ascending him would look like a squirrel 
ascending one of the other trees. 

It is the nature of a mountain to be big; 
but it is not the nature of a tree. There- 
fore it is that the monsters are such good 
They are enor- 
mous—straight as strings—rich in colorand, 
for the most part, cruelly burned about the 
base. They say that yellow pines and 
sugar pines have had time to grow two 
hundred and fifty feet since the occasion 
of that cruel fire, and that in it perished 
hundreds and hundreds of miles of the 
noblest timber known to man. Here and 
there on the western slope of the Sierras 
scattered specimens of the Sequoia gigan- 
tea, scarified by fire, alone remain to show 
what vegetation was like in the ancient 
days when man lived in a cave and was 
afraid of the other animals. They say 
that such trees will never grow again, and 
that those still standing are not going to 
last long. The biggest tree in the grove, 
and probably the oldest, looks as if it 
would last about a million years. I advise 
everybody to hurry up and see it. Such 
a stick, not so very high, having lost by 
lightning a couple of hundred feet of top— 
but so full of wood: telegraph poles for a 
trans-continental line; matches for the next 
ten thousand years; boards for a new 
wooden city as big as San Francisco; and 
such a vital old monster, supporting 
branches twenty feet in circumference as 
easily as if they were pins stuck into his 
bark; pushing out hosts of green leaves, 
and fashioning thousands of little cones 
containing seeds possessed of all his own 
huge vitality. That tree—and bigger trees 
that have perished—grew from seeds as 
thin as paper and not much bigger than 
the head of a pin. They say that the big 
trees will not last long. There is in the 
grove a stump one hundred and ninety feet 
high andtwentyfeetindiameter. The same 
ancient fire which slaughtered so many of 
these venerable stumps’ relations hollowed 
him out from top to toe, leaving only a 
skin of wood and the outer bark. You can 
enter the stump’s base as if it were a gigan- 
tic fireplace and look up the blackened 
chimney into the blue sky; and yet that 
stump has put forth green leaves every 
spring for hundreds of years, and in 
every direction covered the ground with 
its cones. 
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Most of the trees have names—Stan- 
ford, Berkeley, Stonewall Jackson, New 
Jersey and so on. Who could have 
thought of such a happy idea—and of 
printing those names on tin and tacking 
them each to its particular monster! The 
trees were gigantic long before nomencla- 
ture was invented. In the days when they 
first sprouted the world was not even 
known as “The World.” It remains for 
the poetic American people to patronize 
these great dignitaries and call them 
names. There is a fine tree in Santa Cruz 
called “The Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation tree.” Can travesty go further? The 
tree was growing before Moses came out of 
Egypt and laid down the laws that made 
Christ necessary. It was wonderful—at 
Santa Cruz—to hear the guardian of that 
grove roll out the funny names of each giant 
—as if the tree in question had not been 
good for much until properly baptized. 

Is it our ancient humor, as. Rudyard 
Kipling says, that is going to save us at 
last? I hope to goodness it will; for 
wherever you journey in the United States 
of America in search of the beautiful, and 
find it, and are about to go down on your 
knees and give thanks to God who has let 
you live to see, you find that some ass has 
been there first, and made of thanksgiving 
a duty rather than a pleasure. 

Great in invention, child-like and kind 
of heart is the American—but it is his 
pleasure, and, alas, his profit to heap filth 
instead of incense upon the high altars of 
his glorious land. 


Ill 


It is, | think, a peculiarity of Ibsen that 
without hurrying the dialogue or action of 
the matter in hand, he will suddenly start 
your heart to beating faster and raise your 
emotions to fever heat. It was so with 
the last part of the drive into Yosemite. 
The horses moved no faster; the dust con- 
tinued overpowering, and the heat intense; 
but of a sudden, bold against the gentle, 
timbered, typical slope of a Sierra valley, 
there was disclosed a great lump of pre- 
cipitously inclined granite. And you knew 
that something was going to happen. You 
sat straighter and strained your eyes to 
pierce the great curtain of trees that inter- 
vened between you and what you had 
come to see. Presently among the tops 


of the trees you saw the rounded top of a 
gray and buff color rock. You only saw 
it for a-moment, and only vaguely—but 
something stirred in you, and you knew 
that you had seen El Capitan. Another 
turn of theroad, another, and unexpectedly, 
because so keenly expected, the whole of 
the great valley swung serenely into view. 

I had expected, I think, the awful, the 
terrific—I found instead a valley peaceful, 
luminous and serene; a wide, level floor 
of green woodlands and green meadows, 
among which cattle grazed, and through 
which ran a bright stream. And on either 
hand, as if they had come from far to find 
gentleness and peace, the great mountains 
rested. 

The great Swiss mountains are horrible 
and treacherous even to look at, crumbling, 
changing, and at war with man. They are 
the mountains of a decaying world. But 
the mountains of Yosemite are those of 
the young, beautiful and peace-loving 
republic. They do not invite and then 
deceive. Their word is law: “By this 
face you shall not climb—nor attempt to 
climb. Upon the other side there is, how- 
ever, a way that shall not fail you. There 
will be no falling away of the path. No 
avalanche of rotten stone and snow. As 
God first made us—we are. And in that 
shape we will remain until the Judgment 
Trumpet sounds.” 

The faces which the Yosemite Mountains 
turn to the valley are impossible to climb. 
You need but one jook. For the most part 
they superimpend. But there is nothing 
alarming about it. Your eye is gratified 
by the beauty of the line rather than 
alarmed by the horror of the precipice. 
Nor did I feel any alarm in standing and 
looking upon the floor of the valley, with 
nothing between me and it but three thou- 
sand feet of sparkling atmosphere—and yet 
I have been in danger of dizziness upon the 
Pyramid of Cheops. You are secure in 
Yosemite as in your bed; the rcck upon 
which you stand is firm as time. You are 
not meant to fall. The valley stands, if 
for one thing more than another, for secu- 
rity. It will not change suddenly. Win- 
ter and the breaking up of winter, the 
sun after rain, these things will wear away 
the walls in particles of invisible dust, but 
there will be no tragedy of collapse, for 
hither the demon has not found out the way. 
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People like to know how big things are, 
and how high, etc. But it is a foolish 
knowledge. Put Gibraltar in Yosemite 
and it would be lost, yet in the place that 
God put it, it is one of the world’s most 
sublime spectacles. Is a garden of roses 
more beautiful than a single rose? Is a 
whole beauty show more beautiful than 
the beloved? Let the patriots of this na- 
tion know once for all that the waterfalls 
of Yosemite are the highest, the precipices 
the steepest and the mountains the most 
continuent of granite of any in the known 
world. With the appearance and beauty 
of the place measurements have nothing 
to do. Across the valley from the veran- 
da where I am writing are the Yosemite 
Falls. They reach the floor of the valley 
in three bounds: the first bound is a little 
longer than the Eiffel tower; the second is 
as long as the Washington Monument; the 
third is as long as the big Pyramid. And 
what does it look like? Like a lovely long 
waterfall veiled in a soft mist of its own 
making. No figures can make that first 
shoot seem mighty and wonderful. It 
seems on the contrary that there should be 
just such a waterfall in just such a place, 
and that it should be exactly long enough 
to reach from the top of the cliff to the 
bottom. Reason tells me that a waterfall 
with one drop of sixteen hundred feet and 
a roaring that fills a whole valley is a 
mighty thing. But it doesn’t look mighty; 
nothing can make it look mighty. It’s 
serene and beautiful like everything else 
in the valley, and that’s all there is about 
it. If it never looks like anything but the 
lovely shaft of foam which it is, of what use 
to investigate its hydraulics? Niagara— 
if you like—is more mighty than beautiful. 
But Yosemite isn’t; it’s ever so much 
more beautiful than mighty; and yet peo- 
ple will try to make out the contrary. 

There’s El Capitan, for instance, of all 
the great rocks in the world the great Cap- 
tain; but it’s his expression which makes 
him so, and not the knowledge of hcw many 
acres go to make up his face, or of how 
many thousand feet it is from his brow to 
his chin. The Matterhorn is a much bigger 
rock—a more dramatic rock—but not so 
great a rock—there’s the difference. El 
Capitan is wise and calm like the Sphinx, 
but more gentle—his brow is unruffled, his 
face more benign. | think that no human 
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being has ever dared-to scratch his name 
upon the face of El Capitan. But I can 
easily understand how in certain circum- 
stances a man might bring himself to spit 
upon the Matterhorn. 

| heard a man say to another man across 
a table in San Francisco, “It is the wild- 
ness of the Yosemite that is so appalling.” 
There is nothing wild about it. It is simple 
in design, perfect in proportion, full of placid 
confidence in itself, and altogether peaceful. 

Some men think that everything is wild 
until they have mastered it. This is not 
so. Go to the stock farm and look over 
the young thoroughbreds. Are they wild? 
Not a bit of it. But mountone ... ! 
Nature is only wild when man lays hands 
upon her, and after he takes them off. The 
house with the fallen chimney and the 
blind windows, and the forest beginning to 
reclaim the fruitless crchard, ard the half 
moon hanging low above the hill—that’s 
wildness, if you like; and the abomination 
of desolation is a deserted rolling-mill. 
But there is nothing wild or appalling in 
virgin mountains and virgin forests. The 
virgin is young, blissful, brave, wide-eyed 
and friendly, free of movement and all 
serene grace; it is the woman who has 
been felled and deserted that is wild. 

If you want measurements, don’t go to 
Yosemite—they are there, but you won’t 
see them; they can’t be taken in. Seven 
feet is not a great height for a rock, but it 
is for a man; and it would be prodigious 
to see a man clear such a height at a jump. 

Three thousand feet is a fair height even 
for a wall of rock; but that a river taking 
its source even higher among the moun- 
tains should find its way to the edge of such 
a wall and fall to the bottom is not wonder- 
ful. It would be wonderful if the river 
fell half way ard then stopped. Even 
more wonderful if it fell from the bottom 
to the top. I am sick of the American 
phrase, “Go and see the wonders of so and 
so.” Yosemite has no wonders — orly 
wonderful beauty and serenity and peace. 
The only wonder in the world is man. God 
made everything else beautiful and natural. 

But of all valleys of which we have 
knowledge Yosemite, with its cheerful wa- 
terfalls and smiling flowers, is the most 
beautiful. For its beauty is of that ex- 
treme degree which is possessed only by 
seven seas, a few roses and one woman. 











THE FOLLOWERS OF THE BUNCH- 


GRASS HUNTER 


By RALPH SHERMAN 


N the Northwest they call it still the 
“Oregon Country,” but it contains 
countries within countries. The geog- 

raphy divides a state into counties, but up 
here the term county does not mean 
enough. Wherever the native may live 
outside of the city, it is in some “‘country” 
which the express train cannot cross in less 
than a half day, fast as it may rush over 
its plains or through its valleys. Just be- 
yond the Rockies Nature in fashioning the 
earth gave birth to one of her numerous 
freaks when she scooped a hole in the 
ground so big that all of New England 
could be set in it with room to spare. 
Winding hither and thither on its way to 
the Pacific, the Columbia makes a sweep 
truly majestic in its proportions, holding 
in its embrace five of the largest counties 
of the northwestern state of the Union. 
So it is that this is called the Big Bend 
country, while another part of the enor- 
mous dish-pan is the Palouse country. 

Glancing at the map, this hole in western 

America seems one of the earth’s bare 
spots. True, one or two black lines across 
its face show that the railroad builder has 
at last spanned it with the way of steel, 
and the snake-like courses of the Columbia 
and lesser streams have been traced upon 
the paper; but the dots and circles—signs 
of what the city builder and the town 
builder have done, which so thickly cover 
the map of the central and Eastern states— 
are indeed few and far between. The story 
told by the geography is that it is a country 
of mountain, lake, river and valley, but 
yet a part of the wilderness. To-day the man 
on the other side of the states knows less, 
perhaps, about the Spokane region than 
any other corner of his country; yet back 
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in here, hemmed in by the mountain walls, 
is life, of the kind that red blood gives— 
earnest, yes, strenuous life—the life of a 
people who are working out their destiny. 
What they are doing already means no 
little when we think of it in connection 
with the nation’s future. 

The map is nearly a blank because but 
yesterday did they enter into the work of 
conquering the Palouse and the Big Bend 
for civilization. What they have accom- 
plished has been so recent that the geog- 
rapher and the census taker have thus far 
recorded only a part of it. Merely the few 
who have entered into the valleys and have 
crossed the plateaus know to the full of the 
ways of the Spokaners and of their ac- 
complishments. To tell the story of how 
it all started, how and why they have come 
here, we must turn back the book of time 
a few years to when this phase of Western 
humanity sprang into being; but it is worth 
while, for what is now being written is the 
first chapter of the true history of these 
people, yet to appear in type. 

“Bunch-grass hunters” they are called 
west of the Rockies—the cattlemen who 
in earlier days drove their stock from val- 
ley to valley in western Oregon and Wash- 
ington as the patches of herbage stick- 
ing out of the arid ground amid the sage 
bush were nipped to the roots. When a 
greater drought than usual shriveled the 
grass, some of them turned eastward, 
worked their way through the tortuous 
passes of the Cascades, and thus reached 
the Big Basin. It was no paradise or land 
of plenty they fourd—mile after mile of 
rolling prairie separated by bare brown 
hills. They drove their stock through 
great coulees, literal cafions, with walls of 
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rock a thousand, two thousand feet high. 
But beyond grew the bunch grass. There 
was water and some of them remained. 
Other rangemen came through the Cas- 
cades, and thus agriculture gained its first 
foothold in the Big Bend. This is no story 
with the fur-capped trapper as the pioneer, 
and the log hut of the woodland as the 
center of the plot. The men who came 
into it first slept beneath the stars with 
only a blanket for covering and shelter. 
After they had picked the best spots for 
grazing they began to think of a home. 
Those who had them sent for the women 
folk and children. But thirty years ago, 
when Illinois and Indiana were old to 
the white men, when they had gone into 
Kansas and Nebraska by the thousands and 
tens of thousands, there were but ten little 
huts in the country a hundred miles west 
of the present city of Spokane, to which 
eighty thousand people have come since 
the time when Mike Cowley began poling 
his flatboat to ferry adventurers across the 
Spokane River, and started the fur-trading 
post which was the first store in this vicin- 
ity. Since the people in the ten huts took 
up life here, nearly three hundred thousand 
more have followed them. Northwestern 
folk are beginning to call the Big Basin the 
Bread Basket of the Oregon country, for 
as the plow has turned under more and 
more of the stubble of the prairie it has 
been bringing forth the wheat sheaf, until 
now it adds over forty million bushels 
yearly to our food supply, saying nothing 
of the yield of tree and shrub. 

Drop into the president’s room of one of 
the big banks of Spokane and you will find 
a tall, lean old man with white hair and 
flowing beard that bring to mind the Bibli- 
cal descriptions of the patriarch. As a 
matter of fact he looks very much like the 
famous Mormon, Joe Smith. Mike Cowley 
is a true Spokaner. He grew up with this 
part of the Oregon country. Knocking 
against its rough edges was good for him. 
It broadened him out in mind, body and 
purse, so that to-day, though past the 
seventieth milestone, he is as energetic 
and virile as many a man of forty, while 
he has been adding dollar to dollar until 
his check is good for several hundred thou- 
sand of them. To hear some of his tales of 
past days in this Northwest is to get an in- 
timate view of the life when its present 
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civilization was in the making. Let us 
read it just as he tells of it. 

“1 came in here on the hurricane deck, 
for | thought there was money in packing 
some stuff out from the coast to sell the 
minefs. You see, the gold country just 
east of us in Idaho had begun to draw from 
California and other places. I made a 
trade for some Indian cayuses, loaded ’em 
all up but one with grub, blankets and 
clothing, and riding the empty cayuse my- 
self came through the mountains. The 
stuff all sold, likewise the cayuses. 

“Well, after drifting about several years 
I finally drove stakes on the Spokane River. 
I carried people across and kept a general 
store. It struck me there ought to be 
some money in furs. The Coeur d’Alenes 
and Nez Perces still lived in the mountains 
and | knew were good hunters, but I never 
saw them with any furs. They bought 
stuff at the store, but paid with other things. 
I picked up enough of the language to tell 
one of them to bring me some good pelts 
and I would pay for them, but he only 
grunted and shook his head. ‘Pay not 
good enough,’ said. he. 

“Then I found out that they used to get 
skins for the Hudson Bay Company, and 
here was the way they were paid. The In- 
dians piled up, say, beaver skins on the 
floor, while the company’s agent would 
stand a gun beside the pile. When the top 
skin was level with the gunlock, the agent 
would offer the gun for the whole pile— 
and he usually got ’em, until they finally 
found how they were being swindled and 
stopped hunting. You have to act and 
talk as an Indian does to make a success 
in dealing with him. I first picked up 
their language, then visited their villages 
and made friends with the chiefs. I told 
the chiefs that if their young men would 
go hunting again, I would buy the furs and 
pay in gold dust. That started ’em. The 
first year I sold $1,700 worth, the second 
year $7,000 and the third year $19,000. 
I might have beat out the whole Hud- 
son Bay Company, only the Government 
knocked the bottom out of the business by 
taking the Indians down from the moun- 
tains and putting them on plains reserva- 
tions, so they could be watched and kept 
out of deviltry. 

“You must know that this was the time 
when the ‘whites,’ as we call the Eastern 
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people, had their big hotels where you 
could pay as much as you wanted for a 
dinner with champagne and all that, for 
it was less than thirty years ago that the 
mining camps of the Coeur. d’Alene opened 
up. One of my dinners in those days cost 
me more than I have ever paid since, for 
it meant eight dollars put over the counter 
in gold dust. That was the money of the 
times. And the dinner was just bread, 
meat, onions and butter—the butter to 
fry the meat and onions in, and to spread 
on the bread. The steak for the dinner 
cost three dollars, the onions a dollar and 
a half, and the rest went for bread and but- 
ter; but it was pay or go without, and | 
paid. Whiskey cost a dollar and a half a 
drink, and the barkeeper measured it out.” 

Stop a minute to read between the lines 
and you realize their true meaning—that 
this man shows what part grit, shrewdness, 
determination have played in making the 
Northwest. Here is his life in a sentence: 
A boy from the Empire state who spent 
every dollar of his own and borrowed fifty 
more to get to the coast; picked up a few 
dollars in California; became a pack trader, 
store trader, city merchant, bank clerk, 
bank president and capitalist. Others 
have had as many ups and downs, though 
Mike Cowley is perhaps the most pictu- 
resque example of individual success in the 
Spokane country. He typifies its spirit— 
to get there no matter what lies in the way. 
So it is that go among the Big Benders or 
the Palouses and you see them fighting to 
get the most out of nature, but they are 
not repeating the story of the newcomer 
in the first West, enduring the hardship 
and suffering that he was forced to endure 
because new to the climate, the soil and the 
life of a strange land. The conquering of 
this country is worth the telling, because 
it is being done by settlers who are already 
veterans in preparing virgin territory for 
human habitauion. 

The tide of migration across the conti- 
nent in recent years has been divided into 
two waves. One moves from Europe, 
New England and the older middle states 
into the so-called “grain belt’’—Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and the Dakotas. The other wave, 
strange as it may seem, has set westward 
from the commonwealths into which the 
‘whites” of the East are going. This 
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wave has swept across the Rockies, also 
the Cascades. It is the one which has 
done so much to create the second or last 
West—to obliterate the frontier. Thus it 
is that in the settlements in eastern and 
southeastern Washington the man with 
whom you talk tells you how the land and 
crops compare with those “‘back in lowa or 
Minnesota.” He knows all about the first 
West—the West as the Eastern man still 
terms it, though it is now the heart of the 
states. Go throughout the Spokane coun- 
try, and it is safe to say you will find eight 
out of ten from the region adjacent to the 
upper Mississippi River. Some of the gray- 
heads can recollect old York state’ and 
away down East, but the multitude who 
have gone beyond the Rockies were born 
on the prairie. As children they did their 
part in reclaiming the wilderness. Men 
and women, they have been trained in the 
easiest and most practical methods of agri- 
culture in a new land. They know from 
past experience the best sites for homes and 
the dwellings which are most economical, 
yet comfortable. They are quick to note 
which crop will make the most money, 
whether the climate and soil favor fruit or 
vegetables, if the land needs irrigation. 
To put it in a nutshell, knowledge of the 
outdoors, of country life, runs in the blood. 
It is not strange that they should be chang- 
ing the face of the land so rapidly, since 
they know so well how to do it. 

But the way in which they have gone 
from the older country to that beyond the 
mountains is interesting. The pioneers 
did not enter it from the east but, from the 
west, and to this. day some of the home 
seekers are following the route over which 
came the bunch-grass hunters in their 
quest for food. After the bigness of the 
Spokane country had become known out- 
side, and the railroad builders had succeed- 
ed in belting the plains with the Union 
Pacific, the would-be settlers found a route 
which did away with the prairie-schooner. 
But before the Union Pacific was built, 
along the Mullan Road—the trail blazed 
through the Oregon wilderness by old John 
Mullan—were going the fortune seekers 
bound for the new gold fields of Washing- 
ton and Idaho; the woodsman, the gambler 
and other human flotsam and jetsam; for 
the Mullan Road stretched northward and 
eastward, from where barges plied the 
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Columbia River, far into eastern Washing- 
ton. So along this way came the van- 
guard of the future Spokaners, swinging 
around part of a huge circle to get to the 
goal of their desires. At last two more 
bands of steel were stretched to the west- 
ern ocean, when the builders of the North- 
ern Pacific and Great Northern pierced the 
frowning parapet of the Rockies. They 
diverted the wave of migration from Mul- 
lan’s trail. Even the “blanketer’’ who 
daily trudged along it, too poor to buy a 
cayuse to ride, has disappeared. 

When a man goes into a new country, 
as a rule he must get his living by cutting 
off the top of it or digging into it. So 
the Spokaners include the lumberman, the 
miner and*he farmer. As we have said, 
this great dish-pan set in between the Cas- 
cades and the Rockies is no earthly para- 
dise where you can live without labor, but 
its resources are such as to well reward the 
man who puts energy and effort into get- 
ting at them when his energy and effort are 
properly directed: For the hundred thou- 
sand or so square miles of it contain big 
forests of timber yet awaiting the axe and 
saw. They have recently found beds of 
marble miles in extent, which is already 
being cut into building blocks—even chis- 
cled into human form by the tool of the 
modern sculptor. The hillsides conceal 
hoards of precious metal, which means 
riches to the finder; but a study of the life 
must be made among the tillers of the soil 
to get at its true significance and value. 
From the car window, the traveler sees 
that they are no novices. Many are the 
places where not a single green shoot would 
spring from the earth without artificial 
moisture. Where it is worth while they 
have dug the irrigation ditch, and as if by 
magic the land has been turned into not 
only fields of grain and grass, but garden 
and orchard. The farmer of the land 
naturally watered is stimulated, not dis- 
couraged, by his neighbor’s success, and 
tries to get ahead of him in quality and 
quantity. Happen into one of the stores 
or hotels of Spokane itself and you may 
hear a Palouse and a Big Bender arguing 
about what his country can do in wheat, 
for they have the wheat fever as well as in 
Manitoba or Kansas. Each is sure his 
side will show up best next season, if not 
this. Every man and woman is an opti- 
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mist to the backbone. Their firm-set, 
serious faces may not show it, but their 
talk is always hopeful, not despondent. 
This is worth a thought, for it is one of the 
reasons why they can accomplish what they 
do. Remember that two hundred thou- 
sand people have undertaken to get every 
dollar in value they can get out of a region 
twice the size of the state of New York. 
Remember that they are making its soil 
yield over seventy-five million dollars every 
year—$250 to every man, woman and child 
in town and country—and you have an 
idea of what they have already achieved. 
Opportunity has brought out the stuff 
that counts for something, more in some 
men than in others. In the Big Bend 
country they speak of the “luck” that 
came to the Hay boys. How the luck did 
come is a story worth reading, and this is 
the way it goes. Not quite twenty years 
ago a youngster in his teens heard about 
the Northwest. Curiosity to know more 
of it led him to start across the plains. He 
had a little cash—$1,850, to be exact— 
carefully tucked away next to his skin 
where it could not be stolen. This was 
his working capital when he reached in- 
terior Washington. With a half dozen 
others he decided to stop in the eastern 
part of the Big Bend. The “working cap- 
ital” put up a wooden shack and partly 
filled it with the things a farmer needs, all 
the way from gunpowder to plow points. 
He ran in debt for the rest of the stock, 
painted his name on the big signboard, 
above the door and started in for better or 
worse. Now, this is not a Sunday-school 
story, but there is a point to it which might 
be used in the pulpit. Hay’s store got 
the trade of Davenport, as they called the 
half dozen houses. News spreads quickly 
where humanity is scarce. There’s too little 
of it to keep to one’s self. It got around 
that Hay’s goods were good goods. He 
did not sell shoddy for cloth nor cast iron 
for wrought iron. Accustomed as they are 
in a new country to paying for one thing 
and getting an imitation, the people showed 
what they thought by making an all-day 
trip, if need be, to reach the place. Dav- 
enport grew, but Hay’s trade grew faster. 
He paid his debts and put up a bigger 
place, then enlarged this one. To make 
the oak-and-acorn story short, the acorn 
became a department store doing a busi- 
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ness that has turned the $1,850 into 
$300,000. 

Naturally Hay believed in the country. 
In some respects he thought it better than 
his old home. Part of his profits he put 
into land to sell. He bought a suburb of 
Spokane and turned it into home sites. 
When he sent back to Minnesota for his 
brother to come and take a hand, his old 
associates heard of his success. They 
asked him to come back and tell them 
squarely what were the chances. Hay re- 
turned to his native town and told them. 
Merely on his word a whole neighborhood 
packed up and started for the new country. 
They trusted him to select their land, and 
when the harvest came they found they 
had not misplaced their old-time confidence 
in him as a boy. Some people believe 
that this young merchant-farmer, whose 
note is good for half a million dollars above 
all debts, won his luck by following the 
“Golden Rule,” but it is a characteristic 
of the Spokaners that they are not “wide 
talkers.” When they do say anything it 
is generally close to facts. They have the 
idea that if a man exaggerates, the other 
fellow is generally smart enough to know 
it—that it is poor business policy to lie. 

But there are the dollars,- and the 
comforts the dollars may or may not 
bring. The Spokaners may work hard, 
but they have learned to round off the 
corners of life where they can. All are 
looking out for the future, but do not 
forget the present. 

Spokane has the right name. It is the 
city of the Spokane country. Call it the 
metropolis, the market or whatever you 
please, it is the civic heart of this region. 
The development of the Big Bend and 
Palouse districts has literally given it ex- 
istence, and as more people have entered 
them, so has Spokane been fostered, until 
it rightly boasts of being among the lead- 
ing cities of our Northwest. But here is a 
curious fact. Talk with the man from the 
Palouse or the Big Bend about it, and he 
will speak of it as though he were of its 
citizens. He dilates upon its handsome 
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buildings, its broad streets and avenues, 
its beautiful homes, as if he helped to pay 
its taxes and lived within its limits, instead 
of perhaps a hundred miles away. Ap- 
parently he takes as much pride in its 
progress as in his home town. Yet he has 
a right to this interest. True, the golden 
wealth of the mountains is pouring into the 
city at the rate of millions of dollars yearly 
—the income of its colony of miner million- 
aires—but this is only one source of its 
commercial life blood. Much of the har- 
vest of the soil tiller goes to it for distri- 
bution to the consumer. His needs are 
filled from its warehouses, either directly 
or through the home merchant whom he 
patronizes. The treasure boxes of its banks 
hold most of his surplus earnings. 

This bond of feeling between city and 
country extends far beyond mere dollars 
and cents. When the business men “talk 
up” Spokane, they talk up the Big Bend 
and Palouse also. They are as energetic 
in their endeavors to populate the country 
as the city. The investors are quick to 
loan this or that town the money it wants 
to improve its prospects with waterworks 
or public lighting. The reputable farmer 
who asks for credit gets all the time he 
wants. When he comes to the city he is 
the preferred customer of the tradesman. 
If he chances into the rooms of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, he sees his success de- 
picted in the shocks of grain and the piles 
of fruit which are there to tempt the home 
seeker from elsewhere to remain in the 
Spokane country. He sees book and pam- 
phlet describing the richness of his coun- 
try, printed and distributed at the expense 
of the city folk. In short, the Spokaner, 
whether of city or country, feels that he is 
working to a common end with his fellows. 
What he does for them helps him also, no 
matter whether he guides the plow, handles 
the miner’s pick or stands behind the 
counter of the merchant. You hear of the 
“spirit” that has made this or that com- 
munity. The spirit that is making the 
Spokane country is the spirit of self-help 
and mutual help. 




















IN THE BIG WOODS OF OREGON 


AN IMPRESSIVE SOLITUDE 


By T. S. VAN DYKE 


N the map of Oregon is a large blank 
tract in the southwest corner. That 
means it is too rough to justify 

surveying at present; and having hunted 
much of the roughest parts of Mexico and 
California, | had a great curiosity to see 
this portion of Oregon. I left the railroad 
at South Fork—a branch of the Umqua— 
with four companions, ten horses and a 
month’s provisions. 

Trout flashed in the clear waters of 
South Fork as we wound along its pine- 
clad bar ks, and the dusky grc use went with 
bustling wing from before our train as it 
wound through arcades of the bright green 
madrofio. The track of the deer was on 
every sandy bar and on almost every old 
cattle trail that led from the stream into 
the timbered heights above the fern-clad 
hills and grassy glades that surrounded it. 

As we wound out of the head of South 
Fork some six miles from the railroad, we 
left behind the last sign of the ordinary 
tenderfoot, and on the heights, that some 
two thousand feet above begin to bristle 
with the Douglas fir, we entered a region 
that is traversed only by a few hunters. 
Relling ridges robed in long, rich grass 
alternated with heavy groves of pine and 
openings of black oak, that plunged into 
ravines blue with depth and mounted into 
lofty cliffs from which one could look a 
dozen leagues over a vast sea of pine whose 
waves were six thousand feet high. 

Twelve miles beyond the railroad the 
last fresh sign of horses vanished from the 
trail, and only an cld dim line through 
the waving grass or ferns led on into the 
silent west. Through two or three long de- 
serted camping places this went, and then 
faded out entirely in the dense shade of 
giant Port Orford cedars and Douglas firs. 
Climbing windfalls, cutting away obstacles 
and even bridging big trunks for the 
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horses, we made about eight miles the next 
day along a ridge some six thousand feet 
high and ten miles long, between the two 
west forks of the Coquille River. This 
ridge broke off on every side with such a 
tremendous plunge that it took us four 
days to get off of it, and then we had to un- 
pack all the animals to get them down the 
last pitch with safety, and carry the stuff 
down ourselves. Not a sign of a trail, fresh 
or old, led in any direction, ard we had 
to try different points until we discovered 
our mistake and then go back on the ridge 
and try another. 

Stupendous silence rested on the greater 
part of this dense forest. For hours at a 
time there was not even the faintest peep 
of a bird, the flash of a squirrel or the hum 
of an insect through the vast, somber halls 
formed by the serried ranks of tree trunks. 
But in almost every ravine the sweet twit- 
ter of the mountain quail was quite certain 
to welcome us from the green of the salal 
or the nodding arms of the scarlet huckle- 
berry. And in the more open glades we 
sometimes found a dozen flocks scudding 
among the broad green leaves of the salm- 
on berry, or nestled urder the dark clus- 
ters of fruit that still hung from the shad- 
bush. So, too, with the dusky grouse. 
Often he bustled from the ferns and lupins 
on the high ridges, but whenever we came 
into a shady glen we were sure to see some 
leave the deep shades of the vine maple or 
chinquapin and tower away on throbbing 
wing into the taller trees, where they were 
almost invisible to the keenest eye. 

That pretty littlechipmunk—the Douglas 
squirrel—sometimes trailed his tawny tail 
up a huge trunk or showed his striped 
sides along a fallen log; but sometimes a 
whole day would pass away without sight 
or sound of any squirrel or bird, or anything 
that could fairly be called an insect. No 
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such impressive solitude can be found upon 
the sea or desert as in these great shades 
where you are every minute expecting to 
meet life. Why they should be so silent 
is difficult to imagine—there are-plenty of 
food, water and room, with no man to 
trouble. Yet this is so in the greater part 
of the Sierra Nevada, still more so in the 
Cascades, while both of them are noisy 
compared with the vast forests on the head- 
waters of the Coquille River, that are so 
little traversed that the trail of one party 
disappears before the hoofprints of the 
next one mar the soil. 
_ But there is life here, for the graceful 
form of the Columbia Blacktail, the pretti- 
est deer of this coast, is ever bounding over 
the windfalls that lie along your path. 
Many roll away unseen, for the constant 
struggle with fallen timber and the jump- 
ing of the horses over some of it make so 
much noise that the deer hear you before 
you come in sight. But without special 
effort to find any we saw several every 
day, and one morning as many as eighteen. 
To get all the venison we needed was not 
the slightest trouble. As there was no 
possible way of disposing of it we made 
no attempt to get more. This deer runs 
with stiff-legged bounds like the mule deer, 
and when in motion is very hard to hit, 
even on smooth ground. When running 
through windfalls the undulation of its 
course is so great that hitting it with a 
single ball, even at very short distance, is 
far more a matter of good fortune than 
of good management. There is no more 
charming place for the crack shot with the 
rifle to lose a block of his conceit. How 
many deer one could see in a day by special 
hunting we did not learn, but, from the 
number of tracks found almost everywhere, 
and the number of deer we saw while mak- 
ing a great noise in traveling, it must be one 
of the best places left in America. The 
number of deer is increased in the fall by 
the migration from the Cascades of many 
that go to summer in those heights. But 
deer are so plentiful much nearer civilization 
that here the sound of the rifle is almost 
unknown for many a league. 

In a few places that charming bird, the 
ruffed grouse, went roaring from the brake, 
and vanished down the dark lines of trunks 
with that arrowy speed that makes him so 
much respected wherever he is known. 
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More dusky in hue than on the Atlantic 
slope of the land, he is still the same bird, 
with that mysterious mode of disappear- 
ance that makes him so difficult to see 
without the best of dogs. He continually 
sprung from the thickets of nodding rasp- 
berries, and woke the echoes of the tower- 
ing hills with his resounding wings as he 
left the service berries in some rocky glen. 
How he ever learned the many tricks of 
his tribe so far from all his kindred no one 
can tell. But it is quite certain that he has 
not learned them from experience, for it is 
doubtful if a shotgun has ever been used 
in these solitudes. We had one, but made 
no attempt to get any of these grouse, and 
so could not tell what could be done by a 
systematic hunt for them. One would 
have to undergo some disappointment, for 
there are many places where they are en- 
tirely wanting, and | afterward found them 
much more numerous on the eastern slope 
of the Cascade Range. 

Standing on the point of a ridge five 
thousand feet high, that lay between the 
north and south forks of the Coquille, we 
could see over some sixty miles of green 
and blue, tossing skyward in long, wavy 
lines, plunging downward nearly a mile 
into an abyss hazily blue with solid timber, 
illumined only by the silvery ribbon of the 
stream that threaded every gulch. Not a 
sign of man or any of his deeds as far as the 
eye could reach, not a mark of an axe on any 
of the grand old trees, not the smoke of a 
camp-fire to mar the leagues of velvety 
green; nowhere the brown or gray of a 
clearing, or the scar of a road along any of 
the winding ridges or down any of the dark 
blue glens. Away in the north to where 
the last fringe of pines faded in the sky-line 
cf the highest ridge it was the same, ard 
the same far off in the south to where the 
tumbling lines of hills bear their unscarred 
robes of green into the heights of the Sis- 
kiyou Mountains. 

Here on the head of the Coquille the elk 
have made their last stand in southern Or- 
egon. Buta few years ago they must have 
been as plenty as the deer now are, for scores 
of young trees in all directions are twisted 
and torn and stripped of bark where the 
elk have rubbed the velvet off their horns. 
On many it still hangs in shreds, as it was 
left, as though but a year old; but we found 
no fresh ones, as it was too early in the sea- 
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son when we were there. Many elk are 
still left there and we found fresh tracks 
easily enough, but the cover is so immense 
that in summer it is next to impossible to 
see even so large an animal when at rest. 
Not only are fallen trunks huddled in every 
direction over which only good horses can 
pick their way, and scores of which they 
must leap or go around, but the under- 
growth of vine maple, madrofio, chinqua- 
pin, huckleberry and young pine make it 
impossible to see very far, even where the 
immense trunks of the heavier timber are 
not too dense.’ The elk, too, keep on the 
roughest ground, where you cannot go with 
a horse and have hard traveling on foot. 
Twice we saw a huge pair of horns wave 
above the great logs of the Port Orford 
cedars that lie scattered in grand confusion 
in the deep, dark bottoms, but the instant 
they are lost to sight in making the detour 
necessary to see the body of the animal 
they are lost forever. Several times we 
heard the crack of brush that marked the 
passage of something far heavier than the 
graceful deer, that bounds so often above 
it, or skips gayly around a bush; and three 
times we saw a light brown object vanish 
among the trunks with that long, swinging 
trot that, without the difference in size, 
would distinguish the elk from the deer. 
But in these great woods the difference in 
size counts for nothing, and the man who 
is quick enough to spring from his horse 
to a position where he can see anything in 
time to shoot at it was not with our party. 
With a slight change in position your game 
is lost to view, and there is not one horse in 
a dozen over whose head a rifle can be fired 
without spoiling him. Even the best of 
them will often spoil your aim by breathing, 
even when they are not tired climbing wind- 
falls. So we let our best chances go, ex- 
pecting to find a good place where we could 
camp a few days and penetrate on foot to 
the deep, secluded glens where the elk 
spent most of the day. These are low 
down on the ridges, where they plunge into 
the stream bottoms. Here cliffs of two 
or three hundred feet are quite common, 
and where the gulches are two or three 
thousand feet below the tops of the ridges 
it is no trifling matter to walk on the steep 
slopes and climb the logs that cling to the 
steep incline only by lodging against 
friends that still stand in the pride of life. 
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Here the horse you have so much admired 
for jumping any log that he could get his 
nose over, and for sliding down hill as long 
as the skin held on his rump, declines to 
be farther amused, and you dare not drag 
him down the hill for fear you will never 
get him back. But this was the least of 
our troubles. Several nights before we 
had reached this stronghold of the elk the 
horses had eaten out all the feed we could 
find, and we would have had to move on, 
even had we not wished to. Far as the eye 
could sweep from the tops of the mighty 
ridges not a spot of brighter green that 
would mark the little, open meadow or 
swale of grass was to be seen. Neither on 
the tops where the serried ranks of pines 
stood black against the sky, nor in the 
misty blue in which the great depths lay 
sleeping as in the dawn of the last century, 
was there anything in sight that could be 
called feed. For three days the horses had 
been living mostly on wild peas too young 
to be very nutritious, and they were al- 
ready falling off with hard work. They 
had to be kept up, or we would have a 
hundred miles to walk out of the woods 
and be forced to leave most of our bag- 
gage behind. 

We could only push on and look for 
grass, and we skirted the south end of the 
great basin of the headwaters of the Co- 
quille until, from a ridge nearly a mile 
high, we looked down on the one hand upon 
the winding lines of green that marked the 
divides between the arms of the Coquille 
and, on the other, into the valley of Rogue 
River, whose rushing waters swept in 
silvery curves through little green mead- ~ 
ows that we could not reach. In great 
precipices the hill tumbled away so that 
the stream, though nearly five thousand 
feet below, seemed almost at our feet; 
while between us and the distant sea that 
shone beneath the sinking sun, the only 
available path was a knife-blade ridge that 
wound in devious curves of ragged rock 
and shaggy timber. We followed this until 
it became dangerously narrow, and a short 
trip ahead on foot showed it too narrow 
beyond to turn a horse around on in case 
one could not go ahead. The sides were 
too steep for travel and covered with sliding 
shingle, while the prospect of descending 
the basin of the Coquille and crossing its nu- 
merous arms winding through perpendicular 
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cliffs, and amid timber so dense that the 
ground was nowhere visible, seemed almost 
as bad. There was nothing to do but turn 
back, and at the end of three weeks we 
reached good grass again, with one horse so 
weak that he had to be abandoned and with 
most of the others badly used up. | had been 
in many a rough spot in the Sierra Nevada 
and in Mexico, but never saw anything 
equal to this for steady hard work, chiefly 
because the horses had to be relieved so 
much. 

Yet nowhere have | seen woods in such 
grand combinations of hill and dale. It is 
this combination that makes it so difficult 
to traverse that it is not yet surveyed, 
though containing the finest timber of the 
coast. It is almost a virgin wilderness. 
Casting a line into the pool below the falls 
on the Coquille, one would say that a fly 
had never been cast there before—which 
would probably be the truth. A dozen 
lines of silvery light shot from as many 
directions almost before it touched the 
water. Had the fish not been so large it 
would have been as easy to catch two or 
three at a time as to take one. Rainbow 
and cut-throat, steel-head and salmon- 
trout, all flashed and dashed about at 
every cast of the fly in a way that would 
have crazed: the wretch who fishes for 
count. The whole stream seems full of 
them, and far up the little creeks where you 
camp on your way into the woods you can 
find enough for the reasonable angler. It 
is much the same with the grouse and the 
quail. No valley quail are found here, 
but one who cared to do it could in many 
places kill a hundred mountain quail in a 
day. We took our pleasure in looking at 
them as they stole away up the hillsides 
in wondering distrust at the strangers, 
which it was evident they had never seen 
before. How many dusky grouse one could 
kill we never tried to learn, but one time 
when we thought it well to lay in a supply 
we bagged sixteen in less than an hour. 
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The cougar is here as well as the fox and 
the wolf, but of course they are too sly to 
be seen by any noisy party. Their tracks 
are plain on the sandy bars and on the 
passes among the rocks where travel is 
easy. The same with the bear, who are mcre 
abundant here than elsewhere in the south 
of Oregon. It was out of season for them, 
and without dogs they can be found only 
in acorn time with any approach to cer- 
tainty. The only one we saw was on a bar 
in the Coquille, a mere black speck on 
shining sand over a mile away. The great 
tumbling lines of mighty trees and rocky 
ridges that formed the stairs necessary to 
descend to that bar, with the strong prob- 
ability of never finding him even if one got 
down, led us all to the conclusion that it 
was entirely too early in the season, and 
that the bear would necessarily be very 
poor and his hide worthless. But in the 
fall when acorns are ripe and the bears fat,, 
there is probably no better place in the 
world than mariy parts of this section, to 
insure one not a bear, but several of them, 
with all the deer one cares to shoot at, and, 
if you can find feed, an elk also. But it is 
useless to try to carry feed in, and every- 
thing possible must be left‘at home. We 
did not even take a tent, preferring to risk 
the chances on getting wet to having the 
horses loaded with anything not absolutely 
essential. Traveling in this way one can 
get through many places where a party 
that starts with the idea of being “com- 
fortable” would stand appalled at the idea 
of taking horses. But even then the 
horses must be raised in mountains and 
timber, and be windfall jumpers from 
birth. Plenty of such can be hired for 
fifty cents a day, and then, with compan- 
ions that will not back out, there is no more 
pleasant trip for one who loves wild and 
varied scenery and can enjoy looking at 
game and fish almost as well with the rod 
or gun lashed fast in the pack as with it in 
his hand. 
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THE THROWBACK 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


CHAPTER XV 


MR. HANRAHAN DELIVERS A MESSAGE 
pe BHE Panhandle culti- 
if vates action at the 
expense of words, 
“and ever does 
more than it says. 
When the buck- 
board mules pulled 
up short in front 
of Mr. Hanrahan’s 
saloon, a dozen 
ready hands seized Robert and Locoed 
Charlie, and bore them, not tenderly, 
but promptly—which was of more con- 
sequence—into the barroom. No one ex- 
claimed; no one questioned. So far as 
any overt expression of wonder or curios- 
ity went, one might have supposed that the 
advent of two half-frozen, half-senseless 
gentlemen, with coats cut to rags, and 
who made their appearance on a galloping 
buckboard, was an everyday experience 





at the Dobe Walls. Once inside, the ready- 


handed ones applied the usual remedy of 
rum. 

Local belief held by a theory that, what- 
ever the malady, from gunshot wounds to 
a cold in the head, the sovereign prescrip- 
tion-was rum. Robert and Locoed Charlie 
therefore were copiously subjected to that 
restorative. Locoed Charlie, more inured 
to the weather as well as the cures of the 
Panhandle, rapidly revived under this 
treatment, and was shortly his former old- 
time addle-pated self. 

“‘He’s the same hopeless eediot he was,” 
said Mr. Hanrahan, who had borne a fore- 
most part and in truth donated the rum. 
“Wherefore, I pronounces him out 0’ 
danger.” 


Robert, of lesser stamina and a consti- 
tution never robust, did not display Locoed 
Charlie’s recuperative powers. It took 
double the time and rum called for by his 
fellow-sufferer to bring him about. At 
that, he no sooner emerged from the leth- 
argy of the snow than he fell before the 
awful power of the medicine. But with 
this difference. Whereas, it took but two 
hours to save him from the snow, it was 
long into the next day before he was res- 
cued from the rum. 

When Robert was able to see and hear 
and talk lucidly, he complained of pains in 
his chest and head. The pains in the head 
alarmed no one, it being remembered that 
he was a tenderfoot, fresh from a feeble 
East, and unused'to the liquors of a buffalo 
country. The pain in the chest might have 
a darker meaning. The local conclusion 
was fairly voiced by Mr. Hanrahan. 

“You see, boys,” said that worthy publi- 
can, addressing the citizenry of the Dobe 
Walls, in all seven souls, including Mer- 
chant Wright—‘‘you see, boys, my rum 
has considerable body, and most likely the 
headache is doo to them libations. Now, 
as to said aches in his lungs, | ain’t none 
so shore. He’s a mighty puny substitoote 
for a man, an’ it’s plumb inside the bettin’ 
that he ups an’ has pnoomonia as the 
froots of this. Which he looks plenty 
pulmonary, thataway—this Bar-Z person 
does.” 

“That’s whatever,” said Bill Gatling. 

Robert was not present when his con- 
dition was thus discussed. Although his 
wits and his blood had resumed their 
wonted activities, he felt weak and dizzy, 
and had gone back to the blanket couch 
prepared for him in Mr. Hanrahan’s back 
room. He went the more readily, since he 
was assured by a no less expert opinion 
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than Merchant Wright’s that the snow, 
which was now melting almost as rapidly 
as it had fallen, would so swell the river 
that to talk of trying the Tascosa ford was 
merest madness. 

“Stop right here with Ned Hanrahan 
and me,” said Mr. Wright emphatically. 
“It’s the best you can do. If you were to 
blunder into the ford in its present shape, 
you wouldn’t last as long as a dollar at 
roulette.” 

“But what am | to do?” complained 
Robert. “I’ve pressing business at the 
Cross-8 ranch.” 

“It “Il have to wait,” returned Mr. 
Wright. “Here you must stay until 
Scotty arrives. That ought to be only a 
matter of days. When Scotty shows up, 
he’ll rig you out with something and put 
you as far as the Cross-8.” 

“Where is the driver 1 came with?” 

“Locoed Charlie? Oh, he lost so much 
time foolin’ round in that norther, he had 
to start East again this morning.” 

Robert groaned. 

“You might as well take it easy,” coun- 
seled Mr. Wright, who had been so long 
in the West that he accepted with phil- 
osophy such exigencies as blizzards, swollen 
fords, broken axletrees, rum and other in- 
terruptions to travel. “That’s my word: 
Take it easy!” 

Moonlight had been gone four hours, and 
despite the snow that still obstructed the 
trail in many melting drifts, was already 
half way to Tascosa. 

“T have a foggy recollection,” said Robert 
feebly, to the attentive Mr. Hanrahan, “of 
some one lashing us through the storm.” 

“Which it’s a heap nacheral you-all 
should,” said Mr. Hanrahan encouragingly, 
“seein’ that Old Tom Moonlight wore out 
a twelve-foot blacksnake on you an’ Lo- 
coed Charlie.” 

“Was it this man Moonlight?” asked 
Robert, a bit huskily. “Did he save my 
life?” 

“That’s what they'd call it, | reckon, 
back in the East.” 

“Where is her’”’ asked Robert, after a 
dubious wait. 

“Which he’s gone. But he leaves word 
for you in case you takes to expressin’ 
gratitood an’ thanks—him savin’ your life 
thataway.” 

“A word?” 


“He lays a heap of stress on you not 
feelin’ grateful. Looks like he’s kind o’ 
sot agin you, an’ so he declines in advance 
to be cumbered with your thanks. Like- 
wise, I’m to say that once havin’ fixed his 
heart on killin’ a part’lar buffalo, he ups 
an’ stretches an Injun who’s goin’ to down 
it; after which, said savage bein’ rubbed 
out, he bowls over the bull himse’f.” 

Moonlight’s message, so obscure and yet 
so ominous, troubled Robert. He twisted 
the tangle of it in his thoughts. It was as 
Greek; none the less he could feel a threat 
in it. 

“And yet,” thought Robert, “it isn’t 
possible that he should know! Unless”— 
and here he broke into a cold sweat—“un- 
less Don Anton has let the secret out. 
But no; that is beyond belief. He hates 
the man and would keep our plans close. 
As for José of the Knife, that pet assassin 
of Don Anton is with the Kiowas.” 

Robert strove .to reassure himself; but 
do what he would, a chill fear, like a snake, 
coiled itself about his heart. There was 
menace in that message. Either it meant 
nothing, or it threatened his life. It pre- 
mised his gratitude, and refused it. The 
man who saved his life wanted none of his 
thanks, and told him so. These aided the 
theory that mischief was afoot in that 
otherwise foolish allegory of the buffalo. 
He had saved Robert’s life, that he himself 
might later have the joy of taking it! 
What else? 

Robert frightened himself with these 
surmises until his cowardly heart was sick 
with them. However, he must go for- 
ward as he and Don Anton had planned. 
It was now too late to withdraw. Be- 
sides, weak as he was and craven, Robert 
would dare much rather than lose the Gor- 
don fortune. If this Moonlight, who was 
young Alan, had learned of the fortune that 
waited for his coming in old Somerset, it 
made the greater reason for acting swiftly. 
He must get back to Don Anton, get back 
to the Bar-Z with speed. By discovering 
what Don Anton knew, as well as what 
Aunt Tilda and the others knew, he might 
gain some half-clear knowledge of the 
present trend of events. He could then 
guess as to what new facts had come into 
the possession of that hated one who stood 
so much in his way. 

“And to think,” groaned Robert, “that 
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I, who left the Chesapeake to avoid him, 
should by that move bring him to light! 
Was ever man so cursed? Unless re- 
moved, this savage Alan will wrest from 
me the Gordon fortune! He has but to 
discover himself and I am lost;—unless— 
unless Don Anton and his Kiowas can save 
me.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
ETHEL, THE UNMAIDENLY 


It was only a matter of days, as Merchant 
Wright had foretold, when Scotty, the 
government mail contractor, came down 
from Tascosa. The days seemed as so 
many ages to Robert, who was nervously 
eager to see Don Anton. He felt sur- 
rounded by dark uncertainties, the mildest 
of them a deadly peril. 

Would Scotty take him to the Cross-8? 
was Robert’s question. 

Scotty was in no sort hard to deal with. 
He would convey Robert as far as Tascosa, 
and then leave it to an underling to take 
him from Tascosa to the Cross-8. 

“You see,” explained Scotty, “the Red 
Bull an’ me ain’t what you-all might term 
as thick as thieves. For which reason | 
don’t care, personal, to introode on his 
privacy. However, one of my drivers will 
freight you over, so it’s all the same.” 

“Be ready to-morry mornin’,” said 
Scotty, as he turned into Mr. Hanrahan’s 
bar. “Which we’ll pull out about second 
drink time.” 

“Fight o’clock, he means,” said Mer- 
chant Wright, interpreting. 

The next afternoon saw Robert at the 
Cross-8. He drew a long, albeit painful 
breath—for those aches held by him with 
malignant loyalty—and felt as might Ma- 
gellan when he had circumnavigated the 
globe. 

Robert found Don Anton waiting, his 
shoulder out of its bandages. There is 
such a commodity in nature as the law of 
compensation. The Panhandle might be 
quick at inflicting wounds; it was just as 
quick at healing them, and Don Anton’s 
knife-pierced shoulder was now as good as 
new. Also, he was fumingly impatient to go 
upon that congenial business of vengeance. 

“Did you bring the paper?” queried Don 
Anton, the moment he could get Robert 
alone. 
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“It is here,” replied Robert, putting 
into the dark, slim hands of Don Anton a 
document which he took from his pocket. 
“There it is in black and white: ‘Blain- 
ey against Moonlight.’ Here, too, is the 
patent to the land. It covers the square 
mile—a full section in fact—on which the 
Dove’s Nest stands.” 

“You’re sure?” 

“T have the word of the best lawyer in 
Austin. Besides, they knew in the Land 
Office the section that had held the old 
trading post.” 

“Bueno!” cried Don Anton, running over 
the papers. ‘““They are very necessary. 
That fool, José of the Knife, would be 
willing to play sheriff, or assassin, or any- 
thing we please without the papers. But 
for myself, and particularly sii.ce we are in 
Texas and not in New Mexico where I live, 
I prefer to have them. Then when this 
Moonlight is blotted out, we can show that 
he was in the wrong and we in the right.” 

“T thought you said,” observed Robert 
tremulously, “that the work would be done 
by Kiowas, and would later be laid at the 
door of the Indians.” 

“So I did! So it will! However, In- 
dians sometimes tell their agents, and it is 
best to be ready with explanations.” 

“The Kiowas will do the work?” 

“They were not so ready as I| could 
wish. I had thought they would be head- 
long to revenge Sun Boy, whom this Moon- 
light knifed. But no; the scoundrels said 
that Sun Boy died a long time ago, and 
their hearts had forgotten him. Besides, 
they pointed out that his death was fair. 
It took a wagon-load of calico and blankets 
and tobacco and rum, and all the eloquence 
of José of the Knife, to bring them to 
terms.” ‘ 

“But they have agreed?” 

“It is settled! José of the Knife will 
bring twenty of the young, fighting bucks 
across the Canadian whenever we are 
ready.” 

“And that will be when?” 

“One week from to-day. I shall send 
a courier to-night, with orders to José of 
the Knife.” 

“You are sure we can rely on them?” 
asked Robert, whose heart could ever be 
depended upon to turn weak at a crisis. 

“Have courage, amigo!” returned Don 
Anton, not without the suggestion of a 
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sneer. “Those twenty, who will follow 
José of the Knife across the Canadian, 
are one and all his blood relatives. They 
are brothers, nephews, and cousins of his 
mother. Rest sure, he would never start, 
unless he were as certain of them as he is 
of himself.” 

Robert planned to go on to the Bar-Z. 
The week that would intervene before 
José of the Knife in his unusual réle of 
peace-officer, together with his unique 
posse comitatus of Kiowas, descended upon 
the Dove’s Nest, gave him ample time. 

Don Anton was inclined to oppose his 
going to the Bar-Z. 

“It would be better if you stayed here 
until it is over,” he argued. 

Robert, however, wouldn’t listen. He 
must see Aunt Tilda, and learn whether 
anything had been uncovered during his 
absence, that should have taught either 
her or “the runagate Alan’’—as Robert in- 
variably dubbed Moonlight in his thoughts 
—their blood relationship to one another, 
and per consequence the estate in old 
Somerset waiting so patiently the coming 
of the heir. That word of obscure menace, 
delivered by the mouth of Mr. Hanrahan, 
continued to haunt him. Therefore, he 
must go to the Bar-Z. He pledged his 
word with Don Anton to return by the 
fourth day. 

Robert proposed an early morning start 
for the Bar-Z; but as events befell, he 
didn’t make it. .That night the pains in 
his lungs were multiplied by ten; he choked 
up, and drew his breath with difficulty. 
A fever set furiously in, and there were 
moments when his mind wandered. 

Three days after Robert was taken down, 
Don Anton’s courier to José of the Knife 
returned. He came in, weary and heavy- 
eyed from long riding without sleep. He 
had delivered Don Anton’s message to 
José of the Knife; that reliable assassin, 
with his Kiowas, would be on time. 

“José of the Knife,” said the courier, 
“sends word that he and twenty Kiowas 
will be only a day behind me. They will 
come with sharp knives and full cartridge 
belts, and their faces will be colored for 
war.” 

“That is well!” responded Don Anton. 


“You have reported to me, Juan; see now. 


that you do not make a second report to 
somebody else. Too many reports are bad 
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—for the messenger;” and the rico gave a 
warning scowl. 

“Don Anton need have no fears,” re- 
turned Juan. “I have now no memory 
of what word José of the Knife sent back. 
I recall nothing; neither why I went, nor 
why I returned.” 

“That is as it should be, Juan. A short 
memory lengthens life, the padres say. 
Here is money for your hard riding.” 

Don Anton clinked down a handful of 
silver into Juan’s expectant claw. It had 
the effect of wiping away much of the 
weariness from that faithful individual’s 
face. 

“With a little luck from the saints,” 
quoth Don Anton, “you may now play a 
week at monte before you are again poor.” 

Robert’s illness did not disable Don An- 
ton’s plans. He resolved to send José 
of the Knife upon his Dove’s Nest mission 
of murder, without reference to Robert. 

“] have the papers,” reflected Don An- 
ton. “What more should I require? 
Also, I shall be careful to have José of 
the Knife remember that he goes for this 
gringo, Robert, and not for me. His being 
ill will be all the better. Besides, he could 
do nothing if he were well. He has no 
courage, no force. His heart would fail 
him; he would only be in the way.” 

José of the Knife was as good as his 
message. The evening following the day 
that witnessed the arrival of Juan, José 
of the Knife rode into the Cross-8. He 
came alone, and to the two or three Mexi- 
cans with whom he passed a word, he said 
that he had been to Tascosa. Not one 
hint did he breathe concerning those 
twenty Rabbit Ear Kiowas who, a mile to 
the west, splashed across the Canadian in 
his company that very afternoon. He re- 
served those tidings for Don Anton. 

“Where are they?” asked the young 
rico, when José of the Knife had told him 
how all things were in readiness for the red 
work he contemplated. 

“1 left them camped in Chico cajion, ten 
miles away. No one goes there; and there 
is little chance that they will be seen. If 
they are they will say they have come to 
hunt the buffalo.” 

Don Anton considered. 

“How far are they from the Dove's 
Nest?” he asked. 

“Four hours.” 
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“Here then are the papers,” and Don 
Anton gave José of the Knife the docu- 
ments which Robert had brought up from 
Austin. ‘Give heed to them; they must 
not be lost. By these papers this Moon- 
light is a robber, and has stolen the Dove’s 
Nest. It is now for you to take it from 
him. He will fight; but you and your 
Kiowas must not mind that. Remember, 
he has wronged me! 

“Your best time should be at daybreak. 
No, not to-morrow; the morning of the 
day after. It should be a surprise, you 
understand?” 

José of the Knife replied that he thor- 
oughly understood. He seemed hurt at 
the intimation that by any stress of noon- 
day gallantry he might be found so weakly 
brave as to give the hated Moonlight notice 
cf his coming. 

“They shall take him alive!” cried 
José of the Knife, in ecstasy at the no- 
tion. “They step like cats, my Kiowas; 
they may easily make him captive. Then 
it shall be the fire, as you say. That 
should much rejoice my Kiowas; for most 
of them are young, and never saw a man 
burned at the stake.” 

“If I should not appear,” said Don An- 
ton, as José mounted his pony for the 
Kiowa camp, “do not wait for me.” 

“T understand,” returned José of the 
Knife, as he spurred away. 

It was the day after the conference be- 
tween Don Anton and José of the Knife. 
Aunt Tilda, worn with her almost ceaseless 
vigils, and reassured as to Robert’s cone 
dition, withdrew from the sick room to 
steal a little sleep. She left an old Mexi- 
can crone, Juanita, to look after the wants 
of Robert. The invalid was in a fitful 
slumber, full of starts and wakenings; but 
there would at the worst be nothing re- 
quired beyond pouring an occasional cup 
of water, and old Juanita could attend to 
that. 

Don Anton, with Aunt Tilda gone, 
thought it a fair time to have a talk with 
Robert. 

“You may go,” said Don Anton to 
Juanita, as he entered the sick room. 

Juanita was slow in starting, not being 
settled in her own aged mind as to whether 
she should go or no. 

“Vamos!” cried Don Anton, with such a 
ferocious emphasis that it sent old Juanita 
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whirling through the door, and into the 
patio, as though she had received a shove. 

That “Vamos!” not only expelled old 
Juanita, but it aroused Robert. His hol- 
low eyes opened wide at sight of Don 
Anton.: : 

“It is nothing,” said the young rico. 
“T came to tell you that all is arranged, and 
our vengeance sure.” 

Then Don Anton related in detail his 
instructions to José of the Knife. 

“They will burn this gray-eyed rascal!” 
cried he. “It is a pity that you are not 
able to go with us. It will be a revenge 
worth having and seeing.” 

It was by no means certain that Rob- 
ert’s wan cheek had flushed with joy. Don 
Anton himself regarded the color that his 
news had summoned to Robert’s face as 
an evidence of trepidation; for he mut- 
tered: 

“It is as | thought. This sickness is for 
the good. He is already afraid, and, if he 
were up, he would ruin our design.” 

Robert made no direct response to Don 
Anton, but remained silent. The prospect 
of that bloody programme, prepared for the 
coming daybreak at the Dove’s Nest, had 
shaken him. His eyes, big and hollow 
with sickness, were seen to waver; they 
roved hither and yon in a troubled way. 
At last he asked: 

“Ts Professor Doremus here?” 

Don Anton’s black mustache twitched 
like the whiskers of a cat; an evil smile 
half parted his thin lips. 

“He has business every day and all day 
long, your Professor Doremus, that carries 
him an hour’s ride away. He and this fel- 
low of Moonlight’s, the man Horne, are 
busy about a sand hill. No, I don’t know 
what they do; maybe they dig for treas- 
ures. However, it is good; it removes 
your inquisitive professor at the time | 
wish him absent.” 

“And Captain Ruggles?” 

Robert put the query in an agitated 
whisper. His weak anxiety to bring about 
a halt in those Kiowa arrangements was 
evident. It caused Don Anton to laugh: 
outright—being so evident and yet so 
futile. It was a condition calculated to 
amuse the young rico. The pain, mental 
or physical, of another was always pleasant 
to him; and he did not like Robert. 

“The Red Bull,” said Don Anton, “is 
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also away. He started for the. "Dobe 
Walls this morning, and will be gone a 
fortnight. No, amigo’’—this, soothingly— 
“you need have no alarms. Neither the 
Red Bull nor your busybody professor can 
interrupt.” 

It was a joy to Don Anton thus to tan- 
talize Robert. However, what he told of 
the Red Bull was true. That astute owner 
of the Cross-8 no sooner heard that José 
of the Knife had returned, than he remem- 
bered a deal of urgent business between 
himself and Merchant Wright. In case 
anything upon which the fretful temper 
of a Panhandle public might thereafter 
find complaint should come to pass within 
questioning distance of the "Dobe Walls, 
the prudent Red Bull proposed for himself 
an alibi. 

With the Red Bull and Professor Dore- 
mus both absent, Robert was helpless. 
He couldn’t tell Aunt Tilda, couldn’t tell 
Ethel. To do so would accomplish noth- 
ing. Bedfast, weak, cut off from counsel, 
Robert sank back on his pillow with a 
groan. 

“T will ge,” said Don Anton, imitat- 
ing sympathetic concern. “You are not 
strong enough to bear good tidings, and 
even joy can injure the sick. Think as 
little as possible. But if thoughts will 
come, why, then, cheer your heart by re- 
flecting that nothing now can save that 
Moonlight. He will throw no more knives 
when the fire is done with him.” 

Don Anton left Robert burning with 
fever. Outside in the patio he met old 
Juanita; her bleared eyes followed him as 
he walked away. When he was out of 
sight, old Juanita did not return to Robert; 
she went straight to the Dojia Inez. 

Later, by an hour, Aunt Tilda came in 
to Robert. She found him, to her dismay, 
weaker and worse off than at any time 
since he had been taken ill. At this she 
could not blame herself too much. 

Ethel, at the Cross-8, found herself much 
alone. The Dofia Inez commonly was 
not available for social purposes until late 
in the afternoon. Not that the Dofia Inez 
was busy over household affairs. The 
Cross-8 would have fared but dismally 
had the Dofia Inez undertaken the direc- 
tion of its domestic destinies; for our 
blooming sefiorita made a specialty of ig- 
norance on matters of housewifely concern. 
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Her brown little hands, the size and almost 
the color of October leaves, would have 
managed badly at anything more recondite 
than making chocolate or rolling cigarettes. 

It was the day when Don Anton paid 
Robert that disturbing visit. Ethel had 
ordered Cato to saddle Jet; she was in a 
mood for a gallop, the weather being bright 
and crisp. 

As she stood waiting, whipping her rid- 
ing-skirt with the rawhide quirt, she was 
more than a trifle astonished to observe 
one of the Cross-8 retainers leading up 
Muchachito, the bay pony that was the 
particular pet of the Dofia Inez. Much- © 
achito was saddled and bridled and fully 
equipped. This made Ethel wonder. 
Could it be that the Dofia Inez, defying 
precedent, contemplated a ride at that 
hour? She should now be but half through 
her chocolate, her cigarettes and her word- 
less feline musings. 

The two ponies, Jet and Muchachito, 
were brought up together; for those orders 
to saddle had been issued about the same 
time. Ethel resolved to find the Dojfia 
Inez. If she were for a canter, she should 
have Ethel’s company. 

Just as Ethel reached the door of the 
Dojia Inez’s room, that young lady came 
out. Like Ethel, she was arrayed for the 
saddle. Unlike Ethel, there was in her 
face a look of activity, and a daring energy 
suppressed and held in check, lest question 
be excited. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the Dofia Inez at sight 
of Ethel, ‘this is better than I hoped. | 
sent Juanita for you. You are ready? 
Come!” 

The Dofia Inez brushed by, and the next 
moment was on Muchachito. Ethel was 
scarcely an instant behind with Jet. She 
could see that the Dofia Inez was moved 
of no ordinary reason in what she was 
about, and that, for the nonce, was enough. 
Once free of the Cross-8 and alone together, 
Ethel made no doubt the explanation 
would be forthcoming. 

The Dojfia Inez, taking the lead at a 
sharp canter, headed Muchachito for the 
south. There was no trail, nothing save 
the grass under foot. 

The two girls were a mile from the ranch, 
when Ethel spoke. 

‘What is it?” she asked. 

It surprised Ethel to discover that her 
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own nerves had become as tense as a strung 
bow. The excitement that had taken pos- 
session of the Dofia Inez was contagious; 
and Ethel, while not knowing its origin, 
was beginning to feel it. 

“Don’t ask me now!” returned the Dojia 
Inez. “A little further, and you shall 
know.” 

The girls rode on. Now and then a 
shadowy jack rabbit, startled from beneath 
a mesquite, fled away to one side, look- 
ing in its arrow-swift flight like a brown 
streak drawn across the gray face of the 
dust-colored plain. An occasional coyote 
peered at them from a respectful distance, 
and tried to settle in its narrow wolf-wits 
whether or no this sortie of two maidens 
might mean a hunting, wherein the sequel 
would provide a meal. 

The ponies were kept steadily to work 
for thirty minutes, the Dofia Inez, with 
Muchachito, keeping the advance. They 
were five miles from the Cross-8 when a 
broad trail was reached. At this, the 
Dofia Inez pulled short up, Muchachito 
breathing deeply, for the pace had been 
faster and the distance longer than he 
liked. Jet, who was more in form, had 
stood the journey better. 

“You see the trail?’ The Dojfia Inez 
pointed with her little hand. “It holds 
to the south through that cafion. You 
could travel it for one hundred miles, and 
never lose it.” 

“What is this mystery?” asked Ethel. 
“You have not brought me here to show 
me this trail.” 

“T have brought you here,” returned 
the Dofia Inez with a gravity and a vigor 
strange enough to Ethel, “that you might 
save a life that you love.” ' 

Ethel’s heart beat quickly, and her 
breathing became deep and long. 

“See now!” cried the Dojia Inez, lapsing 
into her manner of spiteful sarcasm, “my 
Don Anton is a fool! He is so great a fool 
that, having driven Juanita from the room 
so that she may not hear, he then goes 
shouting his affairs so loud that, when like 
a true woman she sits down beneath the 
open window, she can hear nothing else. 
This is what you should know: Don An- 
ton makes a plot with Robert—who is less 
of a man with even less courage than Don 
Anton! They talked together not an hour 
back. To-morrow at break of day José 
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of the Knife, with a horde of Kiowas, will 
fall upon him whom you love—upon your 
Sefior Moonlight! Would you save him? 
Good! That trail leads direct to his home 
on the Palo-Duro—his Dove’s Nest! It is 
a good name; for the dove is on her way.” 

Ethel understood the Dojia Inez, and 
accepted every word without challenge, 
comment, question or doubt. The dread 
import of what she heard overmastered 
all else. She never thought of denying 
that charge of love, or of asking how or 
when or where the Dofia Inez became in- 
formed of the plot. She thought of but 
one thing; all else became small. As 
though it were pictured before her in a 
mirror, there rose the peril that over- 
shadowed her insolent gray-eyed one. At 
that, instead of weak, she grew strong to 
the occasion. Her splendid courage, like 
the courage of a thoroughbred horse, 
mounted in her veins and flamed in her 
face. Her eyes shone and glanced like 
diamonds. 

The Dojia Inez beheld the flaming cheek 
and brightening eye. She misunderstood 
those signals, and read in them the symp- 
toms of a profound attack of modesty and 
maidenly reserve. At this her wrath 
kindled. 

“This is no time,” she cried, hotly re- 
buking that misplaced maidenly reserve, 
and condemning the virginal modesty, 
which she thought she had discovered— 


, 


“this is no time for fine ladyisms! It is 
now that you must be a woman!” 

“| shall go,” said Ethel, simply. 

“And | should go with you,” went on 


the Dofia Inez, softening as she saw her 
error; “but there are many reasons 
against it. One is that I’m Don Anton’s 
betrothed wife.” 

“You will not marry him now!” ex- 
claimed Ethel,with a thrillof horror;—‘‘mar- 
ry him, a murderer! who sets his savage 
braves to assassinate an innocent man!” 

“Oh yes, but I shall!” returned the 
Dojia Inez, with a sort of cynical sweetness. 
“Neither is your Sefior Moonlight such a 
paragon of peace and innocence! 1 should 
not send you to warn him, only I love you. 
Besides, | do not favor creeping upon folk 
in their sleep, to drive knives through 
their hearts.” 

The Dofia Inez spoke now in a manner 
more composed. 
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“You have plenty of time,’’ she ex- 
plained to Ethel. “José of the Knife and 
his Kiowas will not attack until dawn. 
You should be at the Dove’s Nest by dark. 
You have but to give your Sefior Moon- 


light the word, and, my heart for it, he: 


will know what to do.” 

The Dofia Inez explained that no one 
but Ethel could have been intrusted to 
carry a warning to the Dove’s Nest. 

“My father’s people,” she said, “are all 
on the side of Don Anton. A hint to one 
of them, and instead of going to your Sefior 
Moonlight he would have sought Don An- 
ton. As for the sick Robert, he is deep in 
the death plot. It was that which took 
him to Austin; he brought back papers to 
make the murder safe. The old gray man 
—the old professor—was nowhere to be 
found, when Juanita had told me of Don 
Anton and the sick Robert. No, chiquita, 
it is you who must save him!” The Dofia 
Inez pushed Muchachito up close, and 
leaning from the saddle abruptly kissed 
Ethel. “Ah! I envy you! To love one 
like your Sefior Moonlight; and to be 
granted the privilege of saving him! Ah, 
that were bliss! Yes; I envy you!” 

With the last word, the Dofia Inez 
wheeled Muchachito, and was off like a bird 
for the Cross-8, before Ethel could collect 
herself. She dropped out of sight in a dry 
arroyo, and Ethel was alone. 

Ethel turned Jet to the south along that 
broad brown strip of trail—the trail to the 
Dove’s Nest, where dwelt the insolent 
gray-eyed one! There was nothing of 
faltering, nothing of hesitation, nothing 
save a great resolution, She must save 
him! With this thought holding fast her 
heart, what other considerations obtrud- 
ed themselves were made petty by com- 
parison. 

Jet was strong and young and fleet, and 
good to carry the girlish weight of Ethel 
through springy, tireless hours. The Dofia 
Inez had foretold her advent at the Dove’s 
Nest for dusk. That was four hours away. 
Ethel, learned in saddle-craft, slowed down 
the swinging lope of Jet to a gait that 
should match and last the distance. 

As Jet swept southward, Ethel tried to 
analyze her own feelings. It set her to 
profound study, and she felt elated, up- 
lifted, happy. Why should she rejoice? 
Did she love this insolent gray-eyed one? 
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She would have died before confessing it, 
even to herself! No, of course she did not 
love him! How should she?—a man un- 
known to her!—a man of not altogether 
unequivocal repute! And yet he must be 
saved! Here her heart spoke. But then, 
that utterance was no more than the voice 
of a common humanity. Who would sit 
by while murderous savages surprised a 
fellow-creature in his sleep, and slew him? 
Ethel gave Jet his head and encouraged a 
rounder stride. One thing that invited 
her wonder was that she had no appre- 
hensions. Had not the Dofia Inez said 
that once he were warned, the insolent 
gray-eyed one would know what to do? 
Ethel, too, was filled with a shoreless con- 
fidence in the powers of that insolent gray- 
eyed one. She had but to tell him! He 
would take instant and unfailing steps 
toward his own as well as her protection. 
She never once thought of Aunt Tilda; 
and that was a mark of selfishness. Neither 
did the question of how she, herself, was 
to be extricated from the trap—reputa- 
tional and otherwise—into which she was 
so steadily riding present itself; and that 
was a generous mark of a spirit of self- 
sacrifice greater than that selfishness. 
But what grew in strangeness, and kept 
presenting itself for her ever fresh amaze- 
ment, was a sensation of tenderness and 
joy in what she was about. A soft glow 
swept over her being—a glow that had no 
lawful place in what sensations belong 
merely with saving human life. Also, 
Ethel felt herself blushing; and the blush 
deepened when she found that she didn’t 
care. 

The sun was an hour above the harsh 
western sky line, and the long, fleet shadows 
of Ethel and Jet danced far out to the left. 
It was roundly three hours since the Dojfia 
Inez had given her that farewell kiss, and 
wheeled off for the Cross-8. The trail 
here was crossing a rolling stretch of coun- 
try, made up of gray, grassy billows with 
shallow, wide valleys between. Jet was 
going easily, and never a sign of weariness 
or loss of spirit. 

Suddenly, with a zipp! something like 
a yellow pencil of light flew by, and splin- 
tered crashingly on the hard, flinty ground 
ahead. It was an Indian’s arrow. 

Ethel’s heart seemed to stop beating; 
she was seized with a choking sense of 
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terror. Instinctively she struck Jet with 
her quirt; the sharp cut raised a welt on 
the black, glossy shoulder. At this un- 
usual attention, Jet shot forward at racing 
speed. 

Another arrow, and still another zipped 
right and left, to go driving and splintering 
into the hard, sun-baked earth beyond. 
Ethel bent lower, and patted and soothed 
Jet to conciliate and make amends for that 
first instinctive cut of the quirt. 

She glanced backward along the trail. 
A shiver, cold as snow, passed over her; 
and next she was caught up in a hot swirl 
of fear. Behind, not two hundred yards 
away, were two Indians, their quick little 
mustangs coming on at top bent. As the 
mustangs flew toward her, their riders’ 
bows went twanging like harp-strings, 
while arrow after arrow streamed from 
each. Even in her terror, Ethel grasped 
the whole horrible nightmare of paint- 
streaked, hideous faces, dancing war-bon- 
nets, winged arrows that sang and hummed 
like bees, and little ponies, nostrils wide, 
rushing on like comets. Burning one mo- 
ment, Ethel froze the next, and yet through 
it all she kept her seat firmly, and en- 
couraged Jet with pretty, pleading words 
and pats of the little hand to do his best. 

And all this in a handful of seconds! 

Even in the grasp of awful fear—such is 
the power of a master thought—Ethel 
found herself exulting to think that the 
Indians had come up from the rear. She 
was not cut off from the Dove’s Nest. If 
she escaped the arrows, and Jet’s speed 
held up, she would yet find that gray-eyed 
insolent one. He would save her! And 
now she fled toward him as some shallop, 
gale-driven, flies for the sheltering port 
beneath its lee. 

Jet was racing like the wind, breathing 
even, muscles working like spring steel. 
The arrows no longer zipped, but were 
supplanted by blood-curdling yells. The 
effect on Jet was good; the yells served to 
stiffen his pace. 

Ethel cast another glance rearward. A 
feeling of hope and high relief started up. 
Jet was widening the distance; those mur- 
derers, howling in their paint and feathers, 
were falling behind. Still, they clung to the 
chase doggedly, and would not give it up. 

The foremost jabbed his mustang with 
his knife. Stung with pain, the knife- 
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tortured pony rushed out ahead of his 
fellow, and for a Space raced even with the 
pace of Jet. The rider plied his knife, and 
kept the frenzied mustang to its spasm 
of speed. That couldn’t last. When the 
mustang was exhausted, and the knife- 
point could no more rouse it, Jet would 
pull away. 

On swept the chase; the foremost pur- 
suer four hundred yards behind Ethel and 
the other two hundred yards farther to the 
rear. Feeling that Jet was holding his 
own and a little better, and no more ar- 
rows humming, Ethel began to get back 
her confidence. Those first fears abated, 
she now settled herself to nurse Jet through 
the nerve-wasting contest. 

However, black disaster was on its way. 
In a moment all was terror and fresh hor- 
ror! As Jet recovered from a leap, a stone 
rolled under his off fore-hoof. He went 
down on one knee; then caught himself 
like a flash. But there had been a strain! 
Some tendon had been injured! Ethel’s 
blood again ran cold in her veins, as she felt 
Jet growing lame and slow beneath her. 

The Indians saw the stumble, and were 
sharp to gauge its effects. They urged 
their own blown ponies to a final rally. 
On they came like tired meteors. The 
yells grew louder. The arrows again be- 
gan to glance and zipp to left and right. 
The feathers on one shaft flicked Ethel’s 
cheek. She could feel a whirl and a con- 
fusion. Through it all, however, and that 
was the horror of it, she knew that Jet was 
going slower, and still more slow, while 
the fiends behind were drawing closer. 

Suddenly she was aware of a stinging 
smart—as though her shoulder had been 
touched with white-hot iron. A fearful 
thing of feathered terror now seemed 
fastened in her flesh. With a shriek, 
Ethel turned her head. An arrow had 
pierced the muscle, high up on her left 
arm! It had passed two-thirds through, 
and now held fast—the steel head, red 
with blood, down-drooping toward her 
hand. She got a frightened glimpse of the 
three feathers that had guided the wicked 
thing, jutting up above her shoulder. 

Ethel felt herself sicken. Jet’s lame- 
ness increased. It was as though he 
blundered forward on three legs, at a pace 
no faster than a stumbling walk. With 


that the arrows ceased, while the yells 
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waxed louder. 
of their prey. 

Ethel’s eyes were swimming, her ears 
ringing; she could feel her senses giving 
way. Through it all she knew that the 
Indians were drawing nearer and ever 
nearer, Now they were closing down upon 
her with the rush of a storm! She felt her- 
self in the clutch of death; her white lips 
tried to pray. Suddenly, without pain or 
warning shock of any sort, she ceased to 
hear or see or feel. At one stroke every- 
thing was swallowed up in a vast, pitying 
blank. 


Her pursuers felt secure 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE POISONED ARROW 


When Moonlight arrived at the Dove’s 
Nest, he found that Red River Bill had 
baled up the hides, and was ready for the 
coming of the teams. By evening next 
day the Wright outfits had arrived and 
departed, bringing the cartridges and re- 
ceiving the hides; and thereafter, with 
Moonlight and Red River as its sole in- 
habitants, the Dove’s Nest returned to the 
even tenor of its ways. The buffalo killing 
and skinning were resumed; and again the 
hides accumulated on the curing grounds. 

Two nights later Bill Gatling, of the 
Frying Pan, rode up. 

“You see,” explained Bill, “1 thought, 
when I give you Frosty’s letter, I’d saved 
myse’f this trip; but it was written other- 
wise. This time it’s Ned Hanrahan.” 

As Bill spoke he gave Moonlight a long 
envelope. Besides the letter which it con- 
tained, he could feel that it carried a stiff, 
four-cornered piece of pasteboard. 

Moonlight opened Mr. Hanrahan’s let- 
ter. It read: 

“RESPECTED SIR: 

“The picture | enclose I finds in the room 
lately ockepied by that pulmonary party you 
drug in outen the snow. In the jedgment of 
me an Bob, it’s the picture of you took, say, 
when you was a yearlin. Wherefore, we sends 
it per hand of Bill, who’s headin this mornin 
for his Fryin Pan home. If the picture ain’t 
yours, why then it’s simply a stack down wrong, 
an no harm done. In sech case give it to the 
pulmonary party at your convenience, an much 
oblige, 

“Yours truly, 
“NED HANRAHAN. 

“P. S. Said pulmonary aged looked too dead 
to skin when he leaves with Scotty, an I offered 
Bob two to one in bloos he wouldn’t last till the 
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spring pry Bob refoosed to take it, an 
swung an rattled for four to one, which in the 
present state of my information I didn’t feel 
Jestified in givin. If you cross up with this 
pulmonary party, an notice any change for the 
worse, try an get me word. I’d shore like to 
skin Bob outen a stack or two. 


a 


Moonlight glanced at the photograph. 
He remembered well the day in Baltimore 
when it was struck off. It was taken no 
more than two years prior to that far- 
off night when he left old Somerset with- 
out saying “Good-bye.” It brought up a 
multitude of memories—memories clothed 
with sadness. Most, however, it brought 
up the question of how it came to be in the 
hands of his enemy. What should one 
whom he had hardly met, whose very name 
was unknown to him, be doing with this 
photograph? The question demanded an 
answer. 

“And yet,” mused Moonlight, “the ex- 
planation will be simple enough, I’ll wager, 
when it gets to me.” 

That Robert would seek possession of 
the Dove’s Nest, Moonlight confidently 
expected. There would otherwise be no 
wit in that long journey to Austin. His 
own course, too, had been settled. Rifle 
and knife, he would hold the Dove’s Nest 
against all comers. 

When the blizzard overthrew his first 
plan, Moonlight made another. He would 
not now seek Robert; he would let his foe 
seek him. It would do just as well to 
meet the latter at the Dove’s Nest. In- 
deed, since killing had been resolved upon, 
Moonlight preferred the Dove’s Nest. It 
would, as a transaction in red, be more 
quickly understood and accounted for by 
the Panhandle intelligence. 

Certainly this last was far and away an 
improvement on an earlier impulse, which 
had come to him after he left the ‘Dobe 
Walls, urging him to find out Robert at 
the Bar-Z and compel him to a bloody 
understanding. The Beautiful One would 
be at the Bar-Z. Moonlight hesitated at 
carrying his war into her tender vicinity. 
Since it was the earliest instance of any 
such delicacy on his rude, savage part, he 
was struck with it as strange. He could 
not, with the thought of the Beautiful 
One before him, go to the Bar-Z. No, 
he must wait for Robert to come to the 
Dove’s Nest. Then, afar from the Beau- 


” 
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tiful One, they might try out their differ- 
ences to a Close. 

Moonlight, having taken that individ- 
ual’s timid measure, argued that Robert 
would come backed with a force. He was 
certain, too, that no Americans would be 
of it. Sure as to the feeling of the Pan- 
handle, he knew that the enlistment of any 
American in Robert’s interest would be 
out of the question. No such solecism 
was possible. 

No; Robert would surround himself 
with a dingy bevy of Mexicans. Moon- 
light was shrewd enough to argue that in 
such a coil, wherein smoke would curl and 
rifles crack, Robert would have the help of 
the revengeful Don Anton. Also, that he 
would not have the help of the prudent 
Red Bull. 

“Not,” he considered, “but what my 
friend who wants the Dove’s Nest has the 
Red Bull’s best wishes. Those wishes, 
however, will be silently expressed, and at 
no time take the shape of lending him any 
aid from the Cross-8. With Don Anton 
it is different. He will give him every 
Baca peon on the Concha; he will depopu- 
late Chaparita, if necessary, to make his 
campaign a success, stipulating only for 
my destruction.” 

That picture, and the letter from Mr. 
Hanrahan, had come to disturb the re- 
flections of Moonlight. And yet, it did not 
reshape his plan of awaiting Robert at the 
Dove’s Nest. Still, it would relieve him 
to have the puzzle cleared up. In defend- 
ing the Dove’s Nest, he would else feel like 
one shooting in the dark. He reasoned 
from the picture that his foe knew more of 
him than he knew of the foe; and while— 
when it came to lead and steel—he could 
perceive in that no advantage to the enemy, 
it was an irking ignorance on his part 
which he preferred to have removed. 

That photograph was more upon Moon- 
light’s cogitations than his pride would 
have cared to admit. At last a conclusion 
was reached. He himself would visit the 
Bar-Z, not for conflict but for explana- 
tions. He would show the photograph, 
and ask Robert to explain. The explana- 
tion might mean war or peace; he would 
be ready for either. 

Beyond this, a sly hope set Moonlight’s 
pulse to a faster pace that his call at the 
Bar-Z might result in a glimpse of the 
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Beautiful One—whose handkerchief was 
even then about his throat. He might 
learn her name, and settle the meaning 
of that embroidered “E”! These latter 
meditations were gently pleasant. 

It was a few evenings after the visit of 
Bill Gatling, and Moonlight and Red River 
were over their prandial buffalo steaks. 

“To-morrow,” spoke up Moonlight, 
“when I’ve killed for the day, I think 1’ll. 
ride over and take a look at Jeff. 1 shall 
be gone four days. You'll find plenty to 
do with what robes are on hand.” 

Moonlight said no word as to what 
should be the course of Red River, in case 
the designing Robert and his Mexicans 
descended on the Dove’s Nest during his 
absence. Such a contingency might hap- 
pen; if it did, Red River could be relied 
upon to adopt a line of conduct that 
matched the hour’s need. 

With the first slant rays of the sun, 
Moonlight was in the saddle. President 
quickly put behind him the handful of 
miles which lay between the Dove’s Nest 
and the killing grounds. The work would 
not be hard that morning. As Moonlight 
came within sight of the usual bed-ground 
of the buffaloes, his eyes were gratified by 
the spectacle of a herd of bulls lying or 
grazing on the gentle slope. The frost on 
their shaggy shoulders glittered like jewels 
in the early beams of the sun. 

When about a mile from the bulls, being 
carefully down the wind from their easily 
excited nostrils, Moonlight dismounted, 
and, putting President between himself 
and the quarry, used that sagacious animal 
as a stalking horse. The bulls were not 
afraid of President wearing an empty sad- 
dle. With Moonlight on his back, they 
would have shambled off. 

Making two hundred yard tacks, Moon- 
light see-sawed President from left to 
right, like a vessel beating against the 
wind, he himself keeping ever on the blind 
side from the bulls. In this zigzag fashion 
he approached within shooting distance of 
the dull, heavy brutes. At this they be- 
gan to turn restless, and one or two walked 
a threatening step toward President, toss- 
ing their horns, being disposed to bully. 
Why should this foolish and unmannerly 
horse disturb their repose? The thought 
raised their dander, and they paused to 
paw the sod, and cover their shoulders 
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with warlike dust, thrown up by indignant 
hoofs. 

Moonlight took the range with his eye, 
and notched up his rear sight—a buckhorn 
—to meet it. Then he fell on one knee, 
just under the nose of President. For thet 
one shot he would need a cover. After- 
ward he could throw off concealment; the 
work would be certain, and never a chance 
of failure. 

He brought the heavy Sharp’s to his 
shoulder. The fresh morning breeze blew 
squarely in his face. He picked out a dig- 
nified patriarch that stood up the wind 
from the herd, and aimed at a place back 
of the fore-shoulder. 

“Bang!” 

The big Sharp’s roared; the puff of 
smoke went drifting down the wind. Shot 
through the lungs, with fore feet planted 
wide, nostrils gushing blood, the wounded 
bull stood fighting for breath. A moment 
passed. He crippled slowly forward, stum- 
bled, pitched heavily upon his shoulder 
and then rolled over on his side. Moon- 
light flicked out the empty shell and 
snapped in a fresh cartridge. 

With the roar of the big gun, the buffa- 
loes started to fly, the fear of death at 
their hearts and heels. Instantly their 
mood changed. The scent of the stream- 
ing blood swept down upon them with the 
breeze and transformed fear to madness. 
They forgot to fly, became blind to danger, 
thought only in their frenzy of destroying 
their wounded mate. They charged upon 
him with lowered horns, and hoarse, insane 
bellowings. The wounded buffalo had 
fallen before the nearest bull reached him. 
That made no change. They gored and 
trampled the recumbent form. Dying or 
dead, it mattered not to those shaggy 
lunatics, whose reason had been over- 
thrown by the smell of blood. 

“Bang!” spoke the buffalo gun. 

The riot proceeds for fifteen minutes. 
Moonlight counts thirty victims, some 
quiet in death, some feebly struggling, 
stretched upon the slopes. It is enough; 
he remounts the unconcerned President, 
who has been nibbling grass throughout 
the carnage, as though buffaloes and their 
misfortunes are nothing to him. 

At sight of Moonlight on President, the 
bulls became instantly sobered. They left 
off their lunatic bellowing and the goring 
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of dead friends, and took to flight lumber- 
ingly. Moonlight paid no heed to them. 
At that their scare soon wore off; and 
after running a half-mile they slowed down 
and began grazing as calmly as though 
no such death-trinket as a Sharp’s rifle 
had as yet found invention. 

Moonlight rode across the intervening 
four hundred yards, and contemplated his 
work. Had one fenced in the thirty dead 
buffaloes as they lay, one wouldn’t have 
inclosed so much as an acre of land. He 
raised his eyes in the direction of the 
Dove’s Nest. In the distance, turning a 
rise of ground, he made out Red River 
with team and wagon on his way to the 
skinning. 

“And now,” thought Moonlight, “for 
my friend of the Bar-Z! With this photo- 
graph over which to begin a conversation, 
and our six-shooters to punctuate it, we 
ought to know more or know less of one 
another before we part.” 

Moonlight, without waiting for Red 
River to come up, struck across country as 
a crow flies for the Monk’s Hill. He would 
stay one night with Jeff, and be off for the 
Bar-Z in the morning. Now note how 
small a thing may turn the scale for life 
or for death. 

The pace of President would not have 
been called headlong, and yet the steady 
stride ate up the miles like a vulture. 
They seemed to melt under the flying 
hoofs, those miles, as snow melts in the hot 
face of the sun. 

“At this gait,’ thought Moonlight, 
“there will be plenty of daylight left when 
I] make Jeff’s camp.” 

Two hours went by. Suddenly he pulled 
up with an ejaculation of disgust. He put 
his hand to his pocket, and then brought 
it away baffled. It was as he feared. The 
thought had come to him that the photo- 
graph was left behind; the moment’s 
search confirmed it. 

“There’s wisdom!” exclaimed Moon- 
light, in mighty dudgeon with himself. 
“The worst is that President will be pun- 
ished most. It means extra miles and 
extra hours for him.” 

Around came the velvet muzzle of Presi; 
dent, and again he was urged to that long, 
unbuckled, distance-devouring gallop. Only 
now he was pointing for the Dove’s Nest, . 
and not for the Monk’s Hill. 














Moonlight was in no good humor. with 
himself. Not being clairvoyant, he failed 
to foresee how important for his heart and 
his hopes the disaster of that forgotten 
photograph would prove. One should not 
condemn a cause until the result is known, 
Being human, however, and wholly un- 
wedded to the above philosophy, Moon- 
light berated himself, as though he were 
the worst of felons, throughout that long 
ride back to the Dove’s Nest. 

Red River was still absent at the buffalo 
skinning, and Moonlight had the Dove’s 
Nest to ,himself. He took advantage of 
his return to make a coarse repast on 
coffee, biscuit and cold boiled buffalo 
tongue. Pending a fresh start, he un- 
loosened the double cinches of the saddle. 
President, at this relief, breathed deeply, 
and set about refreshing himself on the 
short grass. 

Moonlight now was in no hurry; he had 
lost the morning, he would not try to save 
the afternoon. President, on a pinch, was 
capable of putting one hundred miles be- 
tween feed and feed. But there abode no 
present occasion for such heart-breaking 
haste, and the day was well along before 
Moonlight made a fresh start. 

“Tf it hadn’t been,” said he, as he swung 
into the saddle, “for that foolish lapse of 
memory, I’d be at Jeff’s camp by this 
time.” 

Again he struck out, adopting this time 
that open trail that ran away from the 
Dove’s Nest to the north. Ten miles out 
from the Cross-8, he would break to the 
right for the Monk’s Hill. 

The western sun was swinging low; 
President had entered a narrowish part 
of that same cafion which had aforetime 
beheld the discomfiture of José of the 
Knife. Moonlight was, in good truth, 
thinking on that earless one; and his 
thoughts made for the disparagement of 
José of the Knife. 

“Tt doesn’t,” he was saying to himself, 
“speak well for the Mexican’s reputation 
as a fighting man, that he has not come for 
his revenge. Surely, if the loss of an ear 
won’t rouse him, he must be exceeding 
tame.” 

Moonlight was turning in his mind the 
tameness of José of the Knife, to the 
steady lowering of that assassin in his good 
esteem, when he was brought to bay by a 
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ringing volley of yells. In a moment he 
was out of the saddle, and making for a 
huge bowlder which topped the cajion’s 
side. Once there, he might see without 
being seen. 

It was but the splinter of a moment, and 
he was behind the bowlder. From this 
vantage he commanded the trail for the 
distance of a furlong. Then it dipped 
down into the low ground beyond. 

It was from the low ground came the 
cries. They grew louder, as their source 
drew nearer. As yet the authors of those 
yells were out of sight. 

Moonlight recognized them as readily as 
a sophomore recognizes his college cry. 

“Kiowas!” thought Moonlight. “They 
are chasing some one. If he’ll only last 
until he is over yonder crest, | may do 
something to his advantage.” 

The yells—throughout which ran a note 
of savage triumph—waxed in volume as 
the chase came on. 

“Kluck! kluck!” said the Sharp’s. 

The sound was oily and full of unctuous 
anticipation, as though the rifle were lick- 
ing its lips. Perhaps it was; since rifles 
feed on slaughter, surely they should be 
pleased with slaughter. 

Moonlight’s gaze was fastened on the 
bare, gray, grassless spot where the well- 
worn trail broke over the hill. What he 
expected was a Mexican herder, flying 
hand and heel from some handful of 
Kiowas, who had left off buffalo hunting 
for the more engaging pastime of hunting 
the Mexican. 

“Yes,” he ruminated, as though apolo- 
gizing to himself for some meditated piece 
of misconduct, “I think I’ll stop them. 
Not on the Mexican’s account, of course; 
for as between Kiowas and greasers, I’ve 
little or no choice. But because | don’t 
care to encourage the coming of Kiowas to 
the south side of the Canadian. Their 
range is to the north; over here they’d get 
in my way and spoil my hunting.” 

These reasons appeared convincing and 
satisfactory, and Moonlight crouched— 
rifle to the fore—as sharply set for action 
as a rattlesnake coiled to strike. 

“Suppose now it turns out to be my 
friend José, of whom | was just thinking!” 

The notion caused a puckering about 
the corners of his mouth. It was out of 
place, however, and wondrously at vari- 
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ance with the truth. Even as Moonlight 
entertained the fancy, a foam-flaked pony, 
lame and stumbling, came halting over the 
crest to stagger forward a pace or two, and 
stop. As he did so, the rider, a girl, pale 
and senseless, slipped from the saddle as a 
snow wreath slips from a hillside. There 
on the grass she lay, dead or fainting, 
while the spent, foam-dabbled pony stood 
with drooping head and quivering flank. 

Moonlight, the immovable, could not 
restrain a cry. 

The Beautiful One! he exclaimed. 

The next moment, eye agate, jaw iron, 
he became as steady as a tree. 

There was no long wait. Events crowd- 
ed hard upon events. Almost coincident 
with the appearance of Ethel, a painted 
savage showed his hideous, ocher-streaked 
features above the ridge. His beaten pony, 
worse shaken even than Jet, fell on its 
knees as with a last effort it scrambled onto 
the level ground. The yelling rider never 
paused. Knife in hand, he was off the 
pony, bending over Ethel. 

That marked his end. Instantly he was 
covered by a muzzle that never erred. 
The great Sharp’s roared, and a bullet— 
eight to the pound—went crashing through 
his brain. Throwing up his hands, the 
painted one died without a cry, his knife 
tinkling on the hard ground. As he went 
down, Moonlight ran forward like a deer, 
slipping in another cartridge as he sped. 

Kiowa number two, if he heard the re- 
port of the buffalo gun, failed to under- 
stand. Perhaps he lost all notice of it, 
drowning its reverberations in his own 
yelling uproar. 

Moonlight ran to the crest of the hill, 
holding it a first duty to consider that yell- 
maker, not yet in view. There he was, 
fifty yards below, pony to a walk. He had 
thrown himself to the grass, thinking to 
make better speed on foot, and was press- 
ing up the slope when Moonlight shouted. 

“Dog of a Kiowa,” cried Moonlight, 
“look up!” 

The astonished savage lifted his face. 
As he did so, a bullet planted itself be- 
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(To be continued.) 





































tween his eyes. Over he rolled to perish 
without moan or quiver—dead before he 
fell. 

Moonlight was by Ethel’s side almost 
before the Kiowa had fallen. Her cheek 
was as pale as a lily. He gently seized 
the arrow, intending to break off the head 
and draw the Osage-orange shaft from 
the shoulder. The arrow-head—steel, of a 
rusty brown—came off in his fingers. The 
loose arrow-head caused Moonlight to start 
with a kind of dismay. 

“What!” he cried. “A war arrow! 
Now heaven forbid it be poisoned!” 

From the gray eyes there looked out a 
great alarm. Quick as thought he drew 
his knife, and with swift deftness ripped 
wide the dress sleeve from wrist to throat. 
The wound itself was slight; the arrow had 
pierced no more flesh than might have been 
taken between thumb and finger. He re- 
moved the headless shaft, and wiped away 
the oozing blood, which showed like crim- 
son on ivory against the snow-white skin. 
The steel had made a double wound, the 
cuts no more than a half-inch apart. 

Ethel’s face was the hue of marble. 
Moonlight wasted no precious time. Specu- 
lation as to whether or no the arrow had 
been dipped in poison would be fruitless 
and could decide nothing. Also, he was 
too well versed in Kiowa methods touching 
war arrows to accept the chance. There 
was no hesitation, no difference. The mo- 
ment he drew out the shaft, he laid his 
strong lips to the wounds. If there were 
poison, he would draw it forth. It was 
the best remedy; under the circumstances 
it was the only remedy. 

Whether it were the unusual treatment, 
or just her young, strong life returning of 
itself, is hard to say. After a moment, 
however, Ethel’s eyes opened and stared 
skyward in adimmed way. Her wits were 
still abroad; the past as well as the present 
was in a cloud. Then her glance fell on 
Moonlight. Instantly she seemed to know 
and understand; at that, face and neck 
and snow-white wounded shoulder went 
from snow to rose-red. 
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THE SECRET OF ENDURANCE 






By W. R. C. LATSON, M.D. 


NDURANCE is essential to success 
in almost any line of effort. To be 
able to do something well, better 

than any one else, is not enough. One 
must be able also to keep it up longer than 
any one else. Napoleon in the cabinet or 
on the field was a marvel of endurance. 
His great conqueror, Wellington, was 
equally remarkable for the same power. 
Washington, Lincoln, Webster, William 
Jennings Bryan, President Roosevelt—all 
these and many other men of great personal 
power, while notable for other abilities, are 
also marked by the possession of great 
powers of endurance. In the practical 
work of every-day life, be it mental or 
physical, a man’s powers are of little utility 
unless he possesses also marked endurance. 

To the athlete or the sportsman, the 
power of endurance is of the utmost value. 
The winning spurt comes at the end of the 
race. In nine cases out of ten the man 
with the endurance to make a strong spurt 
at the end will win. In other sports and 
games the same is true. Speed, strength, 
skill—all these are essential; but without 
endurance all these are stultified. 

It is easy to understand why the athlete 
puts so high a valuation upon endurance— 
why he trains so carefully for the purpose 
of developing it. But it is to be questioned 
if the methods adopted are always wise or 
practical; for, when it comes to an actual 
test of general endurance—a long tramp 
across the country, a hard swim in rough 
water or something of the kind—we not 
infrequently find that the man who has 
spent much time and effort in trying to 
develop endurance is quite outdone in 
staying power by some untrained man who 
is in general fair condition. In fact it 
would often seem that, as regards general 
endurance the untrained man has a dis- 
tinct advantage over his trained competitor; 
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and this, for reasons which will appear 
later, is in reality often the case.. Very fre- 
quently, perhaps generally, athletic train- 
ing renders the man, save in his own spe- 
cialty, less enduring than before. 

Now in this article | purpose to draw at- 
tention to some general principles, which, 
as a physiologist and a practical athlete, | 
have found to control this question of en- 
durance. I shall try to make it clear that, 
while a man’s power of endurance is af- 
fected by many things—diet, elimination 
of body poisons, carriage of the trunk, 
vital activity, temperament and so on— 
there is one factor in the question more 
important than any of these—more impor- 
tant than all of them combined; that this 
factor is, in reality, the great secret of en- 
durance. The secret of endurance may be 
told in a few words, may be easily under- 
stood and readily applied. Moreover, | 
feel warranted in stating that he who has 
mastered this secret and reduced it to prac- 
tice will find his powers so increased that, 
either in athletics or in the more important 
struggle of every-day life, he stands in a 
class by himself. 

First of all it will be necessary to con- 
sider some general propositions. Every 
movement of the body uses up a certain 
amount of energy, the exact amount being 
dependent upon the mental command sent 
to the muscle. Now this vital energy is 
produced by the activity of the vital organs 
acting on the food, air and water taken into 
the body. The term “vital energy,” ap- 
plied to the body, corresponds precisely to 
the term “horse power’ applied to the 
steam-engine. 

Now, it stands to reason that the more 
energy produced by the body and the less 
energy expended by the body, the larger 
will be the amount of energy remaining— 
the reserve power. That is to say, the 
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man who generates much energy ard uses 
up little will have always a large sur- 
plus. This surplus will continue to sup- 
port movement, and is therefore the prime 
condition of endurance. In other words 
it may be said that endurance is to be 
gained through an economy of the vital 
force by making as much as possible, by 
expending as little as possible. The man 
who makes the greatest economy of his 
vital energy, will inevitably be the most 
enduring. The secret of endurance, then, 
is vital economy. 

As to increasing the amount of vital 
force generated, the practical rules are 
very simple and may be stated briefly: 
Eat moderately of simple food at long 
intervals, intervals cf at least six hours. 
The eating of too much food or eating with 
too great frequency simply means an over- 
strain and a clogging of the organs of di- 
gestion and assimilation, and a consequent 
loading up of the body with waste products, 
many of which are identical with those 
poisons the accumulation of which in the 
body constitutes what we call fatigue. 
Two light meals daily of simple focd, a 
large portion of which is unchanged by 
cooking and in its natural state, is an im- 
portant factor in the generation of an in- 
creased amount of vitality. 

Free water drinking is another essential 
to vitality and to the development of stay- 
ing power. All the operations of the body 
—digestion, assimilation, absorption, elim- 
ination of poisonous waste and so on—are 
carried on by means of water; and an in- 
sufficient amount of water in the system 
means embarrassment of every function. 
The body of a man of average weight con- 
tains more than half a barrel of water; and 
such a body needs for its proper operation 
at least two quarts daily of pure water. In 
this connection, it may not be irrelevant to 
mention that the Japanese soldiers, whose 
surprising powers have recently command- 
ed the admiration of the world, consume 
between two and four gallons of water 
daily. 

Next to water drinking and closely de- 
pendent upon it is the question of elimina- 
tion of those poisons which are constantly 
accumulating in the body, consisting of 
the undigested and innutritious food mat- 
ters and the dead and useless portions of 
the body itself. It should be understood 


that the sensation known as fatigue is 
simply the result of acceleration of this 
process of waste formation, such accelera- 
tion being due to the increased vital activ- 
ity incidental to muscular exertion. We 
can see then that an important factor in 
the cultivation of staying power is a body 
thoroughly cleansed of its waste matters. 

And how can this best be done? Very 
easily. There are four normal avenues of 
escape for the body waste, the lungs, the 
skin, the bowels and the kidneys. By 
copious water drinking we increase the 
actions of all of these organs. A daily 
scrub bath, frequent sweat baths and light 
outdoor exercise will do the rest. The 
action of the bowels, if persistently defec- 
tive, will require special treatment depend- 
ing upon individual necessities. 

All of these are important. But all of 
these are more or less appreciated and 
attended to by the practical athlete or his 
trainer. In fact in these days, at once 
strenuous and neurotic, the thinking man, 
whatever his line of endeavor, finds it 
necessary, or at least advisable, to pay 
some attention to the general care of his 
body—its proper alimentation, watering, 
ventilation and scavenging. A recognition 
of the needs of the body as to diet, water 
drinking and cleanliness, inside and out, is 
so general, that such needs do not, at pres- 
ent, require emphasis at my hands. 

There still remains, however, the most 
important factor in the development of 
endurance—the art of economizing the 
vital powers. And it is to this art which, 
although so far unknown in its practical 
aspects, is, | firmly believe, the greatest of 
all arts, I shall call special attention. 

The human body is a piece of mechan- 
ism, an exceeding complex aggregation of 
pendulums and levers—nothing else. The 
arm swinging from the shoulder, the leg 
from the hip, the fore leg from the knee, 
even each finger from the hand—each of 
these is a pendulum, a pendulum which is 
also a lever; and for the enlightenment of 
those who have forgotten their anatomy 
(even as I should have done, did I not have 
to use it twenty times a day) I append 
herewith a crude diagram illustrating the 
modus operandi of the limbs. Let us sup- 
pose A to be a stick swinging freely from 
the point B, controlled by the two ropes 
Cand D. By pulling the rope D we shall 
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bring the stick into the position shown by 
the dotted lines at F. By pulling on the 
rope C we shall bring the stick to E. So 
by pulling the two ropes alternately we 
shall be able to swing the stick back and 
forth between E and F as rapidly as we 
desire. 

But supposing we wish to keep this 
movement up for a long time, and so want 
to make it swing back and forth with the 
least possible outlay of strength, why, then 
we will utilize the pendulum-like swing of 


the stick, and by making a very slight pull, 


on D as the stick swings toward F and then 
at the right moment a slight pull on C 
as the stick swings back, we shall keep up 
the swinging of the stick with an amount 
of exertion which will be from one-quarter 
to one-tenth that required to make the 
same motion, if in doing so we ignored the 
rhythmical swing of the pendulum. 

The rapidity with which a pendulum 
moves is in proportion to its length—the 
shorter the pendulum the more rapid its 
swing. Therefore a squirrel is quicker 
than an elephant; therefore the Jap must, 
and could not fail to, beat the Russian. 
So in any contest the small man operating 
short levers and short pendulums will have, 
other things being anywhere near equal, 
the decisive advantage. 

And in cultivating the power of endur- 
ance, the great secret is to utilize the swing 
of those various pendulums of which the 
body is a complicated aggregation. In 
walking, to let the leg swing, not to force 
it forward; in manipulating tennis racket, 
foil, club or boxing glove to let the body 
sway or swing freely and to utilize this, 
modifying it only so far as required for the 
desired movement. In a word, to let the 
body or any of its parts make the motion 
by a rhythmical swing, adding to the swing 
enough force to give it the required impetus 
and direction. In this way we shall 
achieve not only the highest degree of 
rapidity and force, but the greatest econ- 
omy of energy. 

To fully expound this mechanical prin- 
ciple within a limited space is not practi- 
cable. Nor is it for practical purposes 
necessary to do so. A little time given to 
the simple exercises described in this article 
and an effort to apply this principle of ease 
and rhythm in physical activity, athletic 
or otherwise, will soon demonstrate the 
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immense importance of this factor in the 
development of staying power. 

Athletic training tends naturally to the 
development of force, to applying to the 
task at hand all the muscular force avail- 
able. The feats performed in the gym- 
nasium, the bar, the flying rings, the horse, 
as well as the strenuous efforts of field or 
track—all these tend to accentuate the 
idea of force, to habituate a man to the 
prodigal expenditure of muscular energy. 

The result is that the trained athlete is 
very apt to apply to any muscular work 
(except, perhaps, his specialty) much 
more muscular force than is required; that 
is, of course, to waste the precious vital 
energy upon the economy of which staying 
power largely depends. 

To do things, then, in the easiest possi- 
ble manner, with the least outlay, the 
greatest economy of strength, is the prime 
secret of endurance. But this of itself is 
an art. Most people are so accustomed 
to a prodigal expenditure of force that in 
the ordinary acts of every-day life, that 
is, in walking, standing, shaking hands, 
handling knife and fork and similar acts, ~ 
they use up an amount of energy which, 
by actual measurement, I have found to be 
from three to twenty times more than 
necessary. Think of the result upon the 
health, power, endurance and_ general 
efficiency of the man who can save from 
two-thirds to nineteen-twentieths of the 
energy he habitually expends! 

The exercises given herewith are the 
result of many years of careful study and 
experiment along these lines, and are 
adapted to two purposes: an increase in 
the amount of energy produced by the body 
and an economy of the energy used up. 

These movements are very simple—are 
in fact nothing more or less than adapta- 
tions of certain actions instinctive in ani- 
mals and in primitive men. A fair trial 
of them will determine that in every in- 
stance they will increase not. only the stay- 
ing power but the general strength and 
activity of the individual. As to the 
amount of time to be devoted to these 
exercises or to the number of times each 
is to be done, no general rule is possible. 

Exercise No. 1.—Stand easily, feet 
near to each other. Now slowly inhale 
breath, and at the same time raise the 
arms straight up at the sides and clasp 
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them together above the head. Then holding the 
breath, stretch firmly upward. (See Fig. 1.) 


Diagram illustrating the pendulum-like action of the leg. 

A represents the bones of the leg; B, the hip joint; C, the 

‘ muscles moving the leg outward toward the point E; D, the 

FS. muscles moving the leg inward toward F. It will be seen ‘that 

oe Se the more freely the pendulum A is swung from the point B, the 
less force will it be necessary to put into the pull of Cor D. 





The general results of this exercise are to up- 
lift and expand the body and to develop all the 
. Lf muscles. 

13 No. 2.—Stand easily. Exhale the breath, 
an at the same time allowing the head to fall 
limply down upon the chest, arms hanging. Then gradually. let the 
body droop forward in thé same effortless manner until the hanging 
: finger-tips are near, or in contact with, the floor. The knees meantime 
are to be firmly held back. (See Fig. 2.) After a 

moment slowly return to position. 

This exercise is for the purpose of correcting the carriage and taking 
out of the muscles all unnecessary tension. 

No. 3.—Stand with weight on right foot, the left being extended out 
to the side about eighteen inches. Now draw up the left foot so that 
the heels will touch lightly and at the same time shift the weight 
to the left foot and extend the right about eighteen 
inches out to the side. Then draw up right, shift weight 
so that foot extends left and so on. (See Fig. 3.) This 
exercise is very much like a dance step and should be done 
as easily, rapidly and rhythmically as possible. The 
movement is of much value in enabling an athlete to 
manipulate the weight upon the legs with the greatest 
economy of vital energy. 

No. 4.—Stand with left foot about eighteen inches in front of the right, 
knees slightly bent, heels raised from the ground, weight equally divided 
between the two legs. All the muscles should be as relaxed as _ possible. 
(See Fig. 4.) Now give a quick easy leap, bringing 
right foot forward and left back; and alight with the 
position reversed. Then another leap and so on. 

It must not be forgotten that the one object of these exercises is to 
learn the art of handling the body most easily. The more rhythmi- # 
cally and lightly they are done, the greater will be the benefit. Try to feel that 
every muscle of the body is held loosely and is participating in the movement. 

No. 5.—Standing with weight on left foot, swing the right leg and both arms 
freely back and forth, allowing head and body to participate in the motion as 
much as possible. (See Fig. 5.) Then take weight upon right foot and 6 

swing left with the arms. 

No. 6.—Stand with feet near together, arms hanging loosely at the sides, 
muscles at ease, free from tension. Now begin to swing the arms slowly back 
and forth from the shoulder. Gradually increase the area of motion, allowing 
the body and legs to participate in it more and more until 

j the arms are making full sweeps backward and forward, the 

whole body swaying in unison. (See Fig. 6.) This move- 

‘ _— is not unlike the “take off” for a standing jump. 
No. 7.—This is simply stationary running. In taking 


S ' “the step one foot is placed exactly where the other was. : _— 












For the purpose of developing endurance all the muscles must 
be kept relaxed, and the whole body allowed to participate in 
the motion. (See Fig. 7.) This exercise will in a short time 
add most remarkably to a runner’s speed and endurance. 7 








THE VIEW-POINT 
BY CASPAR WHITNEY 


Foxy Grandma’ma THE newly acquired 
and the solicitude of the Rules 
Saneaen Tine Committee for the wel- 
fare of football is truly diverting; indeed, 
its public expression at the very beginning 
of the holiday season was masterful in time- 
liness and nothing less than pathetic in 
effect. Not every Christmastide is it given 
us to look upon the eager, not to say hys- 
terical effort of high-minded guardians seek- 
ing to save a splendid game from the vandal 
hands of selfish and incompetent interlop- 
ers. Such loftiness of purpose, even, I think 
I may say, such self-abnegation, should find 
permanent record, if not in that local Hall 
of Fame to which bigotry has refused Poe 
entrance, then in one of wider significance 
and worthier such mundane and noble en- 
deavors. 

This patent and tender anxiety for the 
game’s safe passage over the shoals of facul- 
ty control, or among the bergs of alumni 
interference, touches deeply. Almost it 
moves us to tears!—as it brings to mind 
that classic of our childhood: 

“Oh, what great big eyes you’ve got, 
Grandma’ma!” 

“The better to see and to watch over 
you, my innocent, little, good thing,” re- 
plies foxy Grandma’ma craftily. 


Getting But it was sudden—that shift 
Under from the “‘public be dd” to the 
mertiead public beloved; and from abso- 
lute silence to positive garrulity, with every 
member of the Committee apparently seek- 
ing to first get his say-so into print, was no 
less an upheaval of precedent and of method. 
Well, there is some slight satisfaction in 
learning, even in the hour of deliverance, 
that the obdurate selfishness of this Com- 
mittee has been finally drilled through to 
the quick. To be sure it is a quick of self- 
preservation that is uncovered, but at least 
it lives—and squirms frantically for cover. 

The hastily called meeting at the end of 
the season; the minutes im extenso handed, 
without request, to the press; the naive 
individual opinions that found their way 
into the newspapers immediately on the 
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close of the Philadelphia meeting and con- 
tinued thereafter finding their way to the 
same outlet with persistent regularity; the 
programme of rule changes to be proposed 
by the different members for action at a 
coming meeting, published broadcast im 
advance of that meeting; the obvious, well- 
nigh lacrymose, fear of individual com- 
mitteemen lest the onus of public disap- 
proval hold them personally responsible for 
the deeper selfishness which blocked sane 
legislation last winter. The mad scramble 
to stay impending and richly merited fate! 

Is it not “to laugh”? 

Yes, if we have no thought other than 
amusement at the discomfiture of these 
erstwhile solons of football legislation. 
Certainly it is not ‘‘to laugh,” however, 
when we consider how close to wrecking a 
time-honored and magnificent game these 
men came. Only the thoughtless are likely 
to be amused over the consternation of 
these committeemen; because seriously it 
is an occasion for deep gratitude that their 
end came not too late, an occasion for 
united action along lines that will insure 
American college games against ever again 
being at the mercy of a group of legislators 
whom a central authority cannot remove 
when they have shown wanton disregard of 
the questions committed to their care. 

The record of the present Football Rules 
Committee should be posted at every uni- 
versity as a warning, and as a guide. It is 
not agreeable or cheerful reading, perhaps, 
but, unless I am greatly mistaken, it will 
serve as a valuable reminder—and it has 
also the added worth of brevity, for the 
story may be told by the one word “‘self,” 
to which all else was subordinated. Health 
of the game, safety of the players, were of 
small consequence weighed against the 
legislative requirements of a given style of 
play in vogue at the college of a committee- 
man. Thus the present Football Rules 
Committee never was a leader in thought or 
action for the good of the game or its play- 
ers. Moreover it has been not only un- 
mindful of friendly, benefiting suggestions, 
but resentful of them. 
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There is good legislative timber on the 
present committee, but it evidently has 
not been in the ascendance. I have no wish 
to pursue the subject—already my deep 
interest in the game has led me farther 
into the personal equation than it pleases 
me to go—but there must be reorganiza- 
tion of the committee underacentral author- 
ity to which it will be accountable. And 
let no paid coaches or other athletic pro- 
fessionals be found on the new committee. 


Too The danger to be avoided now, with 
Many the public mind in such revolution- 
Geets ary state, is excessive and hasty and 
ill-advised action. It will be quite as bad 
to institute a series of radical experiments 
as to leave the game in its present condi- 
tion. Often I have said and here again 
reiterate with added emphasis, that there 
is not so much the matter with the game as 
with the spirit in which it is taught and 
played. I observe also that question of 
spirit appears entirely to have been over- 
looked by the rival rule framers now so 
busily bidding for attention. It will be a 
waste of time and harmful to the game if 
again there is to be a tiresome elaborating 
and hair-splitting of rules like unto the con- 
tinuous performance which ever has been 
the committee’s chief mental exercise since 
it took the game under its egoistic care. 
Words, words, words—that is the story 
of the last five years of football legislation. 
The situation will not be relieved until the 
universities and the individuals abandon 
self-exploitation and get together on a prac- 
ticable working basis, honestly concerned 
for the good of the sport. Already the 
game is menaced by too many cooks. 
Harvard has appointed a committee to 
dissect the rules (Heaven help us); Penn- 
sylvania has offered a code; a group of the 
smaller Eastern colleges has suggested an- 
other; and some Western universities are 
proposing a third set; while members of the 
Rules Committee, in order not to be left 
behind in the rush for public approval, are 
using the press for the advancement of 
still other rules, displaying personal or uni- 
versity bias. Some of these suggestions 
are extremely good—the Pennsylvania 
code, for example, is excellent so far as the 
letter of the law is concerned; on the other 
hand, some are merely distracting. Ac- 
cording to Mr. J. B. Fine, one of the mem- 
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bers of the Football Rules Committee, 
Princeton intends “to take a strong posi- 
tion in formulating some rule to put an end 
to steady mass plays im the center of the 
line.” If this truly represents the Prince- 
ton member’s idea of football’s need—then 
some of the rule creations of the Committee 
circumlocution mill are the easier of un- 
derstanding. To the average sportsman 
mind, it would appear that Princeton might 
broaden its views with profit; meanwhile 
the readers of this magazine will study with 
great interest any communication from Mr. 
Fine that explains the difference—so far as 
concerns its meeting or relieving present 
needs—between “‘mass plays in the center 
of the line” and mass plays on tackle, at 
which point, in truth, mass (so-called) plays 
have been more frequently directed for sev- 
eral years. Incidentally | beg to tell our 
Princeton friends that the chief objection 
to mass plays is not so much because they 
are exhausting as because close formations 
put a premium on mere beef and offer op- 
portunities for foul work which even the 
most alert umpire cannot detect. 

Mr. R. D. Wrenn, a member of Harvard’s 
own particular committee for the purpose 
of “dissecting” the rules, informs us that 
the ten-yard rule will “simply introduce 
more kicking.” And, no doubt being fond 
of his little joke, Mr. Wrenn goes on further 
to declare that Harvard ‘‘wants a more 
exact definition of holding; what it is, 
when and how the men may use their 
hands, etc.”!! Judged by Harvard’s ex- 
hibition of holding during the playing sea- 
son of 1905, any additional instruction to 
the Crimson players on this score would 
seem to be a piece of impertinence. 

Mr. Yost, second to none in football 
knowledge and a sly humorist, contributes a 
little piece of holiday legerdemain to the 
Rules Committee donation party, by art- 
lessly suggesting increase in number of 
downs permitted as well as in number of 
yards to be gained. 

Mr. Dashiell, chairman of the Football 
Rules Committee, seriously proposes the in- 
tricate experiment of allowing “the team on 
defense but five men on the line 
of scrimmage and that the others be as great 
a distance as two yards back.” And thus 
suggestion follows suggestion, many of 
them unthinking or narrow-viewed or 
partisan, and nearly all of a sort to dis- 
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tract attention from the main issue and 
constitute a serious obstacle to united ac- 
tion on common-sense, simple lines—the 
ones always easiest to follow yet the hard- 
est to introduce. 


The Only A committeeof broad-minded gen- 
Way of tlemen having an abundance of 
OF ths spirit of sport for sport’s sake, 
some knowledge of the game, and working 
along feasible, easy lines, is what the situa- 
tion demands. With this thought in mind 
I recommend a reading of the published 
sentiment on this subject of Jacob Schur- 
man, Benjamin Ide Wheeler and David 
Starr Jordan, presidents respectively of 
Cornell, California and Leland Stanford 
universities. There is only one way of 
escaping the chaos that seems likely to re- 
sult from the tendency of every college and 
everybody setting up a little reform on 
their own account, and that is through a 
congress of representatives from the leading 
universities of the country for the purpose 
of organizing a CENTRAL AUTHORITY. Un- 
less such central authority is formed there 
must and always will be confusion. It is 
only a central authority that can give us 
the kind of football rules committee which 
the condition of college sport demands; and 
no one should be eligible as a delegate to 
this congress who has received compensa- 
tion in any form for his connection with 
college sport. 


Suggestions Among the mass of otherwise 
Worthy of impracticable and _illiberal 
oye suggestions that have been 
made relating to university sport in general 
and football in particular, two, in my judg- 
ment, are the best I have ever seen in print 
and eminently pertinent to the college ath- 
letic problem. One was offered by Presi- 
dent Wilson and the Faculty Committee on 
Outdoor Sport at Princeton. It reads: 

“That all coaching by men who are paid in any 
way, directly or indirectly, or who receive their ex- 
penses, or any part of them, be done away with.” 

I unqualifiedly indorse the spirit herein 
expressed, but I believe the sense of the res- 
olution will be broadened and the letter the 
easier of fulfillment by further providing 
that all official coaching be done by under- 
graduates. This, in a word, would put it up 
to the captains of the various athletic 
teams and crews. And why, after all, is not 
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that the true thought of college sport? As 
Princeton offers the resolution it would 
certainly revive those unfortunate disputes 
and recriminations of which we formerly 
had so many and now hear too often. We 
all know the “amateur” coach who re- 
ceives no pay “directly or indirectly,” yet 
comes early and stays on without ‘‘other” 
visible means of support. Such a question 
could never arise if the coaching was for the 
greater share confined to the undergrad- 
uates themselves. It seems to me that the 
wisest and easiest of enforcement would be 
a rule restricting the actual field coaching to 
undergraduates but allowing advisors pro- 
vided they were alumni and not paid. This 
would lessen to a minimum the chance of 
rule evasion and yet maintain the tradition 
and the spirit and the interest that comes 
from graduate association. In a word, it is 
the Oxford and Cambridge plan revised a 
bit to fit American spirit and conditions. 

The other notable suggestion comes from 
the Harvard Bulletin, as follows: 


“Only members of the sophomore, junior and senior 
classes of Harvard College and of the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School, and special students in either of the above- 
named departments who have had one year’s residence, 
shall represent Harvard University in athletic contests. 
No one who is more than twenty- -five years old shall 
be eligible for any Harvard team.’ 


Such a Tule would of course bar Fresh- 
men and members of graduate departments 
from university teams, but it long has been 
the concensus of opinion among men qual- 
ified to pass judgment that American uni- 
versity sport would be immeasurably bene- 
fited by precisely such a course. 

Princeton also suggests the abolition of 
interference, and while this undoubtedly 
would be a Gordian and equally decisive 
manner of cutting the close-play knot, yet 
such a step would take the game too far 
back. We want open play, and, despite 
the contrary opinions of Messrs. Dashiell, 
Wrenn, Bell and Fine, open play is quite 
possible without ripping either the rules 
or the present game to pieces; nor is an 
open game simply a kicking game, as Mr. 
Wrenn’s thoughtless statement might be 
interpreted. 

At the same time there is a thought in 
the suggestion to eliminate interference 
worth following up, for it might, and I see 
no reason why it should not, lead to for- 
bidding interference on line plays. This it 
appears to me would of itself start the trend 
of football thought and ingenuity toward 
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end plays, which means, of course, improved 
quality of play, and give opportunity finally 
for the highest perfection of interference. 


None of Us Doubtless the patience of 
“ > ed President Butler and his fac- 
pele! 


ulty was often and sorely 
tried by the vagaries of Columbia’s ath- 
letic management, and very likely he and 
they are now experiencing that comfort of 
body and mind which comes of having de- 
livered one’s self frankly and honestly of an 
intangible irritant under which one has 
long suffered in brooding silence. From a 
selfish point of view, President Butler and 
his faculty are to be envied; where is there 
a man of us who would not hail the oppor- 
tunity of doing likewise with some béte 
notre of our waking hours. 

However, when the luxury of material 
and comforting pleasure, incidental to 
speaking one’s mind freely, has become 
commonplace, ! shall be surprised if the 
Columbia Faculty gets as much satisfaction 
as they now do out of their attitude toward 
Columbia football. There are two kinds 
of fathers—the one who guides by asso- 
ciation, kindness and toleration, and the 
one who resorts to passion and violence in 
exacting obedience. The first takes the 
erring boy by the hand; the second turns 
him out. The Columbia Faculty will know 
which réle it played, and the future will 
show the unwisdom of its attitude. 


Greatest One of the happy results of 
Good for the the unhappy and misdirected 
a assault on football has been 
umber : ‘ 
to increase the popularity of 
the Association game. 

I know of none more entitled to popu- 
larity than this one, unless it be lacrosse; 
two games which Americans have slight- 
ed and, oddly enough, one of them the 
only game which may be said to be of 
strictly American origin. Even more un- 
accountable is the fact that lacrosse enjoys 
actually greater prosperity in England 
than in America, the land of its na- 
tivity; also that shows the difference 
between the Englishman-and the American 
in sport—much to the former’s credit. The 
Association game is not so new with us as 
the newspapers imply, for in 1902 Haver- 
ford was playing it, and largely through 
the efforts of that little college was it that 
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the Association Football League composing 
Harvard, Columbia and Haverford was 
subsequently organized. 

I have always believed that the greatest 
need of American college sport is more 
games. There is too great concentration 
on football in the autumn and on baseball 
in the spring; it means that too few under- 
graduates have the benefit or the enjoy- 
ment of actual participation. And, strange 
to say, university management reveals a 
surprising want of appreciation of this 
condition, to say nothing of their unmind- 
fulness of sport’s reason for being, by 
withdrawing all financial aid from these 
so-called minor sports. These games in 
which the general undergraduate body may 
join are the very ones, of course, that should 
be given generously out of the surplus 
earned by that great spectacular money 
maker—football. Here is another oppor- 
tunity for a Central Authority to use far- 
seeing and beneficent influence. It is also 
a direction in which the faculties of the re- 
spective universities may show wise activity. 
By all means, let the Association game 
share the autumn season with football, and 
lacrosse be taken on level terms with base- 
ball for the spring. 


Up to the While speculation riots over 
Pennsylvania reasons for playing the 
University oe 


Army-Navy football game 
at Princeton in 1905, and where it is to be 
played next year, let us not forget at least 
a word of appreciation for those who 
sought to make and did make the very 
best use of the material at hand. Nothing 
of good management was lacking at the 
Princeton end of the line on that day, either 
by the railroad or the college authorities. 
In fact, | have never seen at a big game 
railroad terminal accommodations for pas- 
sengers worked with less confusion or 
more competently equipped by employees; 
so, too, with the intimate management of 
the game itself. Princeton, town and uni- 
versity, combined to meet the demand, 
and in my judgment did so with infinite 
courtesy and creditable success. But no 
preparation of Princeton could amend or 
relieve or even assuage the trials and tribu- 
lations born of that short piece of two-track 
line from the Junction to Princeton. In 
that two miles of journeying were wrecked 
all appreciative thought (for the moment 
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only) of Princeton’s effort; and all chance 
of the game ever again being played on its 
classic field. 

None outside of Army and Navy inner 
circles will know where this game is to be 
played next year until an announcement is 
made. Suggestions are ventured, I see, to 
play it turn and turn about at Annapolis 
and at West Point; but that would be 
absolutely impossible unless the Govern- 
ment undertook to build at each place a 
permanent and adequate grand stand. As 
a matter of fact, if Congress was of so far- 
seeing and generous mind as to build a 
stadium like Harvard’s, the act would be 
commendable, because such a structure is 
of unquestioned appropriateness to both 
the Naval and Army academies for open- 
air drills and the various exhibitions hap- 
pening throughout the year. Congress, 
however, will probably not see the sugges- 
tion in such favorable light. 

Unless a four-track line is constructed 
from the Junction, Princeton is likewise 
impossible. Washington would seem to be 
a very desirable location from a sentimen- 
tal point of view, but there also a per- 
manent grand stand would be necessary 
on some of the public ground near the 
Smithsonian Institute. To lay out a field 
and erect stands in the suburbs of Wash- 
ington, as I have heard proposed, would 
be to increase the annoyances of specta- 
tors beyond those attendant upon a trip 
to Princeton. Suburban Washington is 
impossible. 

Philadelphia and Franklin Field always 
have seemed to me to be the most prac- 
tical. Philadelphia is halfway ground for 
both Army and Navy; Franklin Field 
is within easy access of both railway sta- 
tions; and the hotel and restaurant facili- 
ties are equal to the demands made upon 
them on that day. In other words, both 
players and spectators can get to and from 
Philadelphia without delay and without 
irritation. For many reasons it is to be 
hoped some arrangement can be made be- 
tween the Army and Navy people and the 
Pennsylvania University authorities that 
will satisfactorily adjust the ticket question 
to the needs of the competing academies 
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and hence permit of the playing of this 
most enjoyable game of the year where we 
can reach it without too great loss of time, 
patience and food. 


Henley Every now and so often 
“Snobbishness” some American newspa- 
per writer, more patriotic than enlight- 
ened, assails the Henley Regatta Com- 
mittee for what he is pleased to call its 
“‘snobbishness,” as shown by its obvious 
suspicions of our rowing club oarsmen, and 
its close scrutiny of the entries received 
from those quarters. Often, too, I hear 
wonderment expressed, by those to whom 
Henley is a sealed book, why Englishmen 
are so indifferent to American support of 
their great regatta. The reason is not 
abstruse nor far to seek; it is at hand and 
simple. First—our poor oarsmanship, of 
which there is annual exhibition at the 
championship event of the National Asso- 
ciation—1905 being particularly notable in 
its display of wretched rowing—repeatedly 
marks us as a rival who has yet to learn 
thegame. Secondly, there are the scandals 
which so often follow hard upon the trip 
of an American club crew to a foreign 
regatta. Two cases in point are the 
charges of misappropriation of funds and 
conduct prejudicial to amateur rowing filed 
against the Vesper Boat Club crew which 
competed at Henley last year; and the 
scandalous deception which the captain 
and lieutenant of the Atalanta Boat Club, 
who rowed in the German national regatta 
at Hamburg last season, sought to practice 
upon the rowing world by proclaiming 
themselves winners of an event in which 
they had not even started. 

We Americans may rest assured that the 
National Association will treat these dis- 
creditable oarsmen as they deserve to be 
handled, for this Association has filled its 
always difficult trust to the satisfaction of 
sportsmen, but no official verdict we can 
give will change English impression that 
these dishonest oarsmen are representative 
of American club rowing, and not the ex- 
ception that they are. It takes time for 
an English impression to take on new com- 
plexion. 








STALLS AND STABLING FOR YOUR HORSE 


By F. M. WARE 


HE details connected with the housing 
and the care of horses, carriages, etc., 

receive surprisingly little practical atten- 
tion at the hands of horse owners and of 
architects. Regarding the exteriors, they 
are producing some extraordinarily beau- 
tiful and appropriate buildings; as to in- 
teriors they reach results generally artistic, 
and frequently sumptuous in appointments, 
materials and finish, but, as the equine in- 
mates could tell them, they are very fre- 
quently sadly amiss in the arrangements 
which make for genuine comfort, conven- 
ience and economy of space and labor. To 
the city resident there is little that can be 
said along these lines which is likely to be 
of help. He is not improbably a ‘‘cliff- 
dweller’? himself—a luckless denizen of 
those teeming rabbit-warrens of apartment 
houses which he is forced, by the de- 
mands of latter-day civilization, to call 
‘‘home.’’ He stables his horses as he does 
himself and family, in such niches and cor- 
ners aS are not already ,pre-empted by 
other luckless nomads, and gets along as 
best he can. The suburbanite, the owner 
of a country place however small, is not 
thus beset, and to him may accrue as to no 
other the joys of arranging things to suit 
himself and his bank account, upon his 
own bit of ground. 

In building stables, etc., we should never 
lose sight of the fact that we, in most parts 
of America, are blessed or cursed with a 
temperature which varies widely; and that 
in many portions of the country such 
buildings must be habitable not only when 
the thermometer reaches ninety degrees 
odd in the shade, but also when it drops 
to twenty degrees below zero. Therefore 
our arrangements internally must insure 
the freest ventilation, not only by day but 
by night; a temperature that shall not 
admit of sudden changes; an exposure 
that shall prevent the accumulation of 
dampness, or too glaring light upon de- 
fenseless eyes or expensive carriage linings. 

As to exposure, the horses, 77 stalls are 
to be permanent, should always stand upon 
the north or the west side of the building. 
The other sides expose them too much to 
the heat and glare of summer; while in 
winter the warmth of the middle hours 
of all clear days raises the temperature 
to a degree which makes the chill of 
night all the more noticeable, and brings 
on many cases of cold of varying severity. 
A horse will resist any degree of cold or 
heat provided it is not subject to sudden 
and violent fluctuations. His rugged na- 
ture is calculated to accomplish this, and 
exposure is a pleasure to him, as he will 

rove, when given opportunity in the.open 
fields, by rarely occupying the hovel pro- 
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vided for his shelter—but to climatic 
changes he is most sensitive. The south 
and east afford to the carriage and harness 
departments the warmth and light de- 
manded in age ig A caring for their con- 
tents, just as the strong light from these 
directions is much too garish for animals 
condemned to stand most of their days 
staring at a blank wall in front of them, 
probably glaring with fresh whitewash. 

As to ventilation of stables, it matters 
little how it is obtained if only it be ample 
in quantity—and that means at least twice 
as much as any "yy wed generally thinks 
necessary, and five times more than any 
groom or coachman deems proper. Given 
air enough, you will practically never have 
a sick or ailing horse—therefore insure it 
by every means in your power, evenif you 
have to take away the window sashes. If 
these must be in front of the horses, or 
behind them, they should be high up in the 
walls and never directly on a level with the 
animals’ chests or heads (although even 
this exposure will be stoutly resisted, pro- 
vided only that the supply of air is copious, 
and not in the nature of sneaking drafts 
from ill-fitting windows). By all means, if 
possible, build your horse apartments of 
one story, so that the air and light may 
come from a glass-covered and sash-sided 
air-shaft in the roof and over the gangway. 
These windows, opening to any desired 
width by means of cords, etc., will estab- 
lish a free ventilation which not even the 
coldest days of winter will render harmful, 
and the circulation of air coming from 
above will prevent all drafts and render the 
apartment sweet and habitable even in the 
closest periods of summer. To aid in this 
all doorways should be wide—much wider 
than usually made—thus providing addi- 
tional ventilation in the heated term, as 
well as more perfect safety for passing 
horses. 

No owner knows anything about his own 
stable until he takes his thermometer, 
visits it between 3 and 5 a.M. on the hottest 
night of any summer, enters the least 
favorably placed stall in the building and 
takes the temperature and the quality of 
the air at the head of this stall—the place 
its luckless occupant must rest his weary 
head upon if he can bring himself, in his 
suffocating surroundings, to lie down at 
all. The close-boarded and _high-sided 
stall is a disgrace to civilization, and it 
is only because we do not stop to think 
about such things that we tolerate it at 
all. It has always been made thus air- 
tight, and that is the only reason for the 
continuance of a practice which has neither 
expediency, economy nor common sense 
to commend it. There should be as free 
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a circulation of air along the floor (and at 
any height) as above the top, and this can 
be easily provided for by making the par- 
titions of slats (and a light and elastic bar- 
rier is far better than the stout and heavy), 
or by hanging what are called ‘‘bales”’ (2.e., 
light boards or planks) from the wall at the 
head and from the ceiling at the rear. The 
writer prefers these bales to any other form 
of stall, and has for thirty years used them 
in quantity, and to separate very valuable 
horses. If, however, these are objected 
to, the slatted stall meets every require- 
ment of the solid partition, and is in addi- 
tion not half as costly. For another most 
important practical reason are such parti- 
tions imperative—horses do much better, 
feed better, rest better and are more con- 
tent when they can freely see each other 
and all that is going on about them. In 
such stalls the air circulates freely even to 
the ground, yet there is no draft anywhere, 
and the temperature is identical H dime 
out the stable. Even naturally bad drain- 
age and foul orders of all sorts are thus 
rendered comparatively harmless, and a 
wr tched old shell of a place may in this 
manner be made a really comfortable and 
healthful equine boarding-house. Food, 
clothing, exercise, medicine—you may 
neglect or over-supply all the necessaries, 
yet your success will always depend after 
all upon just one thing—plentiful fresh air, 
by night even more than by day, and the 
exposure to it which equine nature de- 
mands. 

There is no material, in our average cli- 
mate, for stables, walls, floors, etc., like 
wood. Brick, stone, cement, asphalt, etc., 
are all too prone to become damp, and too 
certain to stay so; while under foot they 
are slippery to a dangerous degree. True, 
they ought not to be if properly laid and 
cared for, but when do these most desirable 
conditions invariably obtain? We shall 
do well in all our associations with horses 
and the average help that ‘‘look after’’ 
them, if we reduce all details of manage- 
ment to the level of the most careless and 
stupid, and, establish nothing which needs 
or would be valuable only with the care of 
a watchful and painstaking servant. Thus 
our charges will be safest, and our tem- 
pers least ruffled. Stone and cement are 
easy enough to care for properly if never 
neglected—but dripping walls and slippery, 
greasy floors which ought, not to be so have 

ut more than one horse in the doctor’s and 

nacker’s hands. If anything but dirt is 
used for stall floorings (which is always the 
best and most natural surface), it should be 
asphalt as a basis (in the stalls), laid at a 
proper slope for drainage, and overlaid 
with beveled planks or slats to afford a 
level footing; these planks a good inch 
apart, and laid loose, or braced together 
by threes or fours, so that the whole floor 
may be lifted out, or raised up like the two 
flaps of a cellar door, and the underlying 
cement generously flushed and disinfected. 
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If the floor is of earth, it should be exca- 
vated two feet or so deep, and this trench 
filled in with six inches rubble stone, six 
inches small stone, six inches ashes or 
gravel and six inches dirt. This floor is 
self-draining, always dry and warm. A 
horse new to it may dig a hole in it the first 
day or night, but not afterward—and his 
attempt is easily frustrated in any event. 
If the asphalt and wood, or any other 
solid floor is preferred, the drainage should 
be of the simplest. No expensive and 
complicated traps, elbows, etc., should be 
installed, unless the plumber is a more wel- 
come visitor than people generally find him. 
All sorts of things find their way into these 
fancy drains, and one is always tinkering 
with them. Make your gutters steep and 
broad; have the coverings easily movable 
that they may be swept and flushed from 
end to end, and instead of building cess- 
pools or establishing elaborate connections 
with sewers, simply install at the end of 
each line of stalls a small pit in the asphalt 
floor to hold a cast-iron pail large enough 
to contain the probable drainage of twenty- 
four hours, and cover this little pit with a 
suitable iron or wooden cover. When your 
stable is ‘‘mucked out’’ in the morning, 
your man simply takes this pail and empties 
it on the manure pile, or at any convenient 
point, disinfects and replaces it. If he 
neglects to do this every day of his life the 
pail betrays him by running over. It is 
but a moment’s task to attend to, and 
through its economy and practicality the 
writer has never found any arrangement 
which would so infallibly guarantee a sweet, 
clean and regularly wholesome stable. 
While the internal arrangement of a 
stable always receives much careful con- 
sideration, there is no real reason why this 
should be all arranged even before the foun- 
dation is begun, or that any definite par- 
titions should be erected anywhere. True, 
these details have always been definite, 
but what was the special use in it? Thus, 
whatever be the shape of your building, 
once finished it is always a place for ‘‘two 
horses and a cow,’’ or ‘‘four horses and 
six carriages,’’ or ‘‘twenty horses and 
twenty carriages.’’ Why should we thus, 
by fixed partitions, limit the usefulness of 
our premises, when, practically treated, 
they would become as elastic in accommo- 
dations as a Broadway car. Stall parti- 
tions need not be permanent; the harness 
room (as we shall see later) may be a van- 
ishing quantity; the washstand may be in 
various places to accommodate changed 
conditions, or permanently in some special 
spot. Given such drainage as described, 
it can go all round the building, at proper 
distance from the walls to allow for erect- 
ing the portable stalls or bales at any 
point; and these stalls may be put up by 
any ‘“‘lumper,’’ as all the parts are inter- 
changeable, and be so arranged that not 
only are they single stalls, but by omitting 
any partition, and hanging two (or one) 
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light doors on the heel posts you have in- 
stantly a box stall. Thus your ‘‘two-stall’’ 
stable may hold ten horses or so, and your 
“‘ten-stall’’ stable telescope itself to accom- 
modate only two horses and twenty car- 
riages, etc. Nothing can be more cleanly; 
much expense is saved. The stalls mutual- 
ly support each other, and yet one will 
stand perfectly; they may be ornamented 
like the permanent ones, which they exactly 
resemble; one can always correct any mis- 
take made in arranging the interior; in 
short, they have every advantage and no 
drawback. 

The same satisfaction arises from the 
use of bales. Of course they cannot form 
loose boxes, but by simply removing one 
or more (a moment’s work) one has un- 
limited space at command. In addition 
the whole stable is bedded at one operation; 
the horse may be turned in anywhere; no 
horse can get cast; the cost is almost noth- 
ing, and they are in every way thoroughly 
practical. They should be attached to the 
wall by a ring (upon the bale) which is 
slipped over a hook (with deep, blunt 
point) firmly screwed to the wall. The 
top of the bale should be about 4 feet 6 
inches from the ground. The bale is made 
of two light 12-inch boards battened to- 
gether (often a single board, plank or 
scantling is used). This brings the bottom 
about 2 feet 6 inches from the floor. A 
light rope (or fancy cord or chain) fastened 
to the ceiling supports the rear of this bale 
by a hook snapping into a ring on the bale. 
These arrangements can be put up and 
taken down as fast as a man can walk along. 
They may be stained or painted, brass- 
trimmed and made very ornamental. 

One arrangement should, however, al- 
ways go with the bale, and that is a traveler 
on the wall (like that for a jib- or main- 
sheet, but running up and down, not across 
the surface). The lower end should be 
fastened at about eighteen inches from the 
floor, and it should be about two feet long. 
Upon it a ring freely plays, and to this the 
halter shank is tied at such a length that 
no more than about fifteen inches of slack 
is allowed. Thus the horse can reach 
everything before him, lie down comfort- 
ably, etc., but cannot bite animals on either 
side—a thing which some horses will at- 
tempt, though never for long. In the 
same way no horse will kick in these bales, 
because he meets no resistance—the boards 
swing quietly away, and he finds that his 
efforts are in vain. Even determined 
kickers give up at once when stalled in 
bales. 

Again, if space is any object, horses may 
stand comfortably in bales hung only three 
feet apart (or even closer) for the reason 
that they never all lie down at once, and 
those that do have as much room as if in 
a wide stall. The best width is about four 
feet, and if wider than this the occupants 
will sometimes stand sideways. 

Hay should always be fed from the 
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ground. Whatever a horse wastes thus 
(and it will be hardly anything) he would 
waste also in a rack by breathing upon it. 
The manger should be of iron or wood, and 
may either be placed upon the ground, or 
hung upon the wall by various simple 
means. Whatever method is used the 
manger should always be movable, and be 
washed and sunned frequently (daily if 
—: Such mangers can and should 

filled in the feed room, when they may 
be quietly brought to any horse which has 
chanced to miss a meal, or to need extra 
feed, without his fellows noticing it and 
being irritated in consequence. 

The form of slatted stalls recommended 
reduces the expense of partitions more 
than half. The same result may be ob- 
tained if ordinary boards are used, with 
spaces between and at the bottom of about 
an inch. Heavy plank partitions are al- 
ways unwise, as well as very costly. The 
lighter boards or slats make up in elasticity 
what they lack in substance, and will yield 
to a kicker or a cast horse without break- 
ing. Occasionally it is needful to cut or to 
smash down a partition: quickly, as when 
an animal is cast, etc., and the solid ar- 
rangements are very difficult to handle. 
These movable stalls are set in frames 
above and below; the posts set into slots 
in the top and bottom braces; the par- 
titions slip into spaces on the upright braced 
to fit them loosely; at all corners strong 
hooks confine the partitions to each other 
and to the posts; any part fits anywhere; 
any partition takes out so that you may 
have a single stall, or a box, or a long open 
= simply by removing partitions and 

anging doors upon the heel posts. These 
stalls may be in one line, or two lines, face 
to face (which is cheaper, as requiring only 
one set of head partitions). When set up, 
each part braces every other, and so solid 
is it all that it may be rolled over and over 
without risk, and taken apart as often as 
desired. The writer had eighty-five of 
these stalls, which cost $500 to build com- 
plete; they were set up and taken down 
dozens of times, and shipped about the 
country, yet upon them in seven years 
hardly a pany of repairs was expended. 

Everything about a stable should be 
consecutive. Thus, a horse backed from 
his stall should eta by regular pro- 
gressive steps to harness, vehicle, and out 
of the door, reversing the process upon his 
return. Everything should be so arranged 
that it is at hand when wanted, and nothing 
is more discouraging to good and competent 
help than to be eternally running about 
from pillar to post chasing after things that 
should be close at hand. Duplicates of 
most tools are always practical and useful. 
Grain and hay should arrive at feeding 
time close to (and in the rear of) the horses 
to be fed; water should be in copious sup- 
ply, and accessible from more than one 
point; the manure pit easily reached and 
thoroughly air-tight (or better still, the 
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large sheet-iron cans whose covers render 
them thoroughly sanitary, and which are 
so easily handled, filled and emptied); the 
angways between stalls amply wide, that 

orses may readily pass each other, and 
that all cleaning, etc., aor be easily done; 
the light good, that work may be faith- 
fully performed; shelves plentiful, that 
there may be a place for everything, and 
those things kept clean because in plain 
sight; and closets and cupboards conspicu- 
ous by their absence, as being always dirty, 
and receptacles for all sorts of odds and ends 
better thrown away (one fair-sized room 
with shelves, etc., is better than all the 
closets and cupboards ever made); num- 
erous racks for brooms, forks, shovels, etc. 
that a man may not have to go the whole 
length of the stable every time he needs 
such articles; convenient washstand for 
carriages, with the hose swinging on the 
overhead trolleys so handy, and so cheap, 
the stand itself with a good pitch from all 
sides that it may quickly drain, and amply 
wide and long that the water may not 
exceed its boundaries; plenty of space to 
get about the vehicles upon all sides, and 
to ‘‘put to’’ the horses. 

The harness room in most stables oc- 
cupies valuable floor space, and there is no 
reason why all such material should not be 
elevated into the upper story, where, in an 
air-tight compartment, it will be out of the 
way, free from damp and ammonia, and a 
nuisance to no one, occupying space not 
otherwise used. The writer has had two 
of these ‘‘vanishing harness rooms,’’ and 
most satisfactory they were. Instead of 
fastening the harness hooks to the wall they 
are fastened on light frames (as are the 
saddle trees, etc.) holding two to four sets, 
and these frames are arranged by counter- 
weights (or by straight hoist) to elevate 
— the floor into the loft compartment, 
each frame closing a light door in this floor 
as it disappears, which opens again when 
the frame is lowered. Thus, at slight mus- 
cular effort, everything in the shape of 
harness disappears when cleaned and done 
with, and the robes, whips, etc., etc., may 
perfectly well be kept in similar fashion, 
and a very small room (or even an open 
corner with a stove, boiler, etc.) afford 
ample space not only for doing all cleaning 
work, but for the men’s lounging place as 
well. 

While hay, grain, straw, etc., may be 
kept over the horses’ heads, they never 
should be if it can be avoided. Air and 
light are interfered with; footsteps above 
excite the animals, who quickly ‘associate 
them with feeding time; stable ammonia 
taints the provender, and there is always 
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dust and dirt from such sources. The 
men’s sleeping rooms also should never be 
over the horses for the same reason. 

If the drainage is on any permanent sys- 
tem, and not along the simple lines recom- 
mended, it will be of great advantage if 
the outlet from the washstand can dis- 
charge into the stable drains and gutters, 
thus continually flushing them as no stable 
help will do. Watering arrangements, so 
far as the horses go, should always be by 
hand, and by means of buckets used for 
no other purpose under penalty of immed- 
iate discharge. The usual watering trough 
is a filthy arrangement, wholly unsanitary 
and needless. No man can tell how his 
horses are really doing unless he knows 
how much they are drinking, for no animal 
thrives which does not drink deeply. This 
information can be reliably gained only 
via ‘‘the old oaken bucket.”’ 

The proper width of stalls is always sub- 
ject for argument. Of course box stalls 
are the ideal arrangement, but they are 
very expensive in bedding, and more apt 
to be neglected by the lazy groom than the 
straight stall. Four feet six inches is wide 
enough for the average straight stall (five 
feet for very large horses). A horse is 
rarely cast in a narrow stall, and often in 
difficulties in a wide one. Ten feet square 
is amply large for boxes. Left to himself 
at large, a horse will always stand with his 
body inclining downhill, and this he can do 
in the stable only in box stalls. This pos- 
ture relaxes and eases all his back tendons, 
upon which long toes and neglected shoeing 
impose serious strain, and the average 
stall would always be far more comfortable 
for him were the slats made higher at the 
rear, or the animal allowed to dig and 
occupy a hole with his fore feet, where 
earth floors are used. 

In caring for horses, as in eveything else, 
it is the little things that really count. 
Any one can arrange the general scope of 
his stabling, etc., to suit himself, and be all 
right so far as he goes, but if he misses the 
small details which are the only important 
ones, his establishment will never prove 
really satisfactory. Ordinary observation 
will show him much; neglect of rule-of- 
thumb methods, hearsay, and antique pre- 
cept will teach him more; and that gen- 
uine affection for and interest in animals, 
without which no man is justified in owning 
and being responsible for their comfort, 
will engender a ready and acute sympathy 
which will lead him to anticipate their 
wants and ease the irksomeness.of their 
confined lives—and always the first, last 
and mgst important of these details is air 
—fresh, pure air. 














































MAKING THE COUNTRY HOME 






HOW TO CARE FOR THE WINDOW-GARDEN— 
KEEP THE COW-STABLES CLEAN—MAKE 
POULTRY RAISING PROFITABLE 


By EBEN E. REXFORD 


ABOUT THE HOME 


OOK to the chimneys frequently, if they 
were not given thorough inspection 
in the fall. The action of frost in the soil 
often causes a house to heave, and a crack 
in the chimney is frequently the result. 
In cold weather, fires are kept burning 
briskly, and strong winds are likely to 
kindle a blaze from a spark that may lodge 
in an opening in the brickwork. If there 
is wood near this opening, disastrous re- 
sults may be looked for. It is well to 
examine each chimney at least fortnightly. 
If a crack is found, no matter how small, 
fill it with a mortar of plaster of paris, 
crowded well into the opening. A little 
attention of this kind, at the proper time, 
may save the loss of home and possibly of 
life. 

If apples are stored in the cellar, they 
should be examined every week, and any 
that show signs of decay should be re- 
moved promptly. One rotting apple left 
in the bin will speedily infect the sound 
ones about it, and the first thing you know 
you will have no really good fruit. Keep 
the temperature low; open the ventilators 
during the day, and close them at night. 
If the thermometer registers a few degrees 
above frost most of the time, you may feel 
much safer about your fruit than when it 
shows considerable warmth. Dry, cool 
air means success in wintering fruit, and a 
moist, warm air means failure. 

Those having cellars under the house 
ought to see that they are kept scrupulous- 
ly clean. They should be given attention 
at least once a week. Not a particle of 
decaying vegetable matter should be al- 
lowed to remain. Cases of typhoid fever 
in winter are often directly traceable to the 
cellar. In cleaning the cellar, do not 
throw the refuse from it out of doors, to 
rot in spring. Burn it in the furnace. 

It is a good plan to treat the cellar walls 
to a thick coat of whitewash in mid-winter. 
The lime in the wash will answer as a dis- 
infectant, and a germicide also, and every- 
thing will be sweetened up wonderfully by 
it. 

Here is a suggestion for the boys of the 
family. A path-cleaner will be needed 
more or less during the winter. Take two 

ieces of board about six inches wide, and 
rom two to three feet long each—the 
width of the paths to be cleaned will deter- 
mine the length—and nail them together 
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in V shape. At the rear of the V, a stout 
strip should be nailed across on top to serve 
as a brace. Have a hook or ring at the 
front, to which a rope can be fastened. If 
the contrivance is to be drawn by a ‘‘team”’ 
of boys, there should be a stick to fasten 
the rope to, against which the pullers can 
exert their strength and muscle, thus mak- 
ing the work much easier than it would be 
if but one boy was the propelling power. 
If the snowfall is a heavy or damp one, it 
may be necessary for the ‘‘driver’’ to ride 
the scraper in order to weigh it down suf- 
ficiently to hug the walk and make a good 
job of it. In order to furnish a secure foot- 
ing for the rider, it would be advisable to 
make the strip which serves as a brace— 
and upon which he will stand—eight or ten 
inches wide. This willadd tothe strength 
of the scraper. 

Getting ready for work in advance is one 
of the secrets of success which we do not 
fully realize the importance of. Think 
out during the winter, when there is no 
‘“‘rush’’ on, the work of the spring. No 
matter what it may be—farming, garden- 
ing, building—plan it to the minutest de- 
tail, and, so far as possible, get ready for 
it while you have plenty of leisure at your 
disposal. Buy and bring home the seed 
you are going to sow, the fertilizer you are 
going to use, the machinery you must have, 
and the material required by any addition 
to, or change you propose to make in, the 
home. The man who makes it a point to 
have things on hand ready for use when 
the time comes to use them, will find that 
a good share of the work which character- 
izes the spring season can be done to ad- 
vantage before the season is upon us. The 
man who fails to plan his work ahead will 
always find that work crowds him, but if 
his plans are made in advance he can crowd 
his work. 


THE WINDOW-GARDEN 


Potted bulbs should be in a condition to 
bring to the light if all has gone well with 
them since they were placed in cold storage. 
Examine them, and if you find they have 
begun to put forth leaves, or to send up a 
flower-stalk, bring them into the sitting- 
room at once. o not bring up those 
which have not begun to make top-growth. 
Leave them as long as possible, thus ex- 
tending the flowering season over a much 
longer period than would result from bring- 
ing all your bulbs up at the same time. 











Holland hyacinths often show a disposi- 
tion to ‘‘sulk,’’ that is, to refuse to elon- 
gate their flower-stalks after they begin to 
show their buds. To overcome this ten- 
dency, make a cone of thick brown paper 
large enough to fit the pot. Cut off the 
apex of it, making an opening about two 
or three inches across. Invert the cone 
over the refractory plant. The stalk, de- 
sirous of getting more of the light, will be 
coaxed out of its hiding-place, and drawn 
toward the opening at the top of the cone. 
Azaleas ought to be coming into bloom at 
this season. They should be kept in a 
rather cool place. In a warm room their 
flowers are short-lived, but in one where the 
temperature is about sixty degrees by day 
and five or ten degrees lower at night, they 
will last for two weeks or more. It is a 
good plan to keep them in a room which is 
without artificial heat. Forced bulbs, like 
the hyacinth, narcissus and Bermuda lily, 
will remain in perfection as long again if 
removed to a cool room at night. Care 
should be taken, however, to keep them 
from frost. Flowering plants, like gera- 
niums, abutilons, lantanas and heliotropes, 
will begin to bloom freely this month, under 
proper treatment. As they develop, more 
water should be given to meet the demand 
of the new feeding roots. Fertilizers 
should be used at least fortnightly, taking 
care not to give amounts large enough to 
bring on a rapid and unhealthy growth. 
Keep the surface of the soil in pots stirred 
well. This allows evaporation to take 
place freely, and admits fresh air to the 
roots of the plants, thus preventing the 
soil from becoming soggy and sour, as it 
very likely will if left to become crusted 
over. Turn the plants about at least once 
a week to prevent them from becoming 
one-sided by being drawn to the light. 
Keep all dead leaves picked off. These 
interfere with neatness, and are often 
sources of disease to the plants, if not re- 
moved promptly. 

Of late, complaints come in from all over 
the country about a new trouble with house- 

lants. The edges of the leaves turn 

rown and curl under and dry up. Often 
the leaves show yellow spots all over the 
surface. No insects are found, and ama- 
teur gardeners are puzzled to account for 
the unhealthy condition which exists in 
their window-gardens. The disease, for 
such it is, is of a fungoid nature. Spores 
are given off in great quantities from in- 
fected plants, and these settle on the leaves 
of other plants, and in a short time all the 
plants in the window are diseased. There 
is but one remedy, so far as my experience 
goes, and that is the Bordeaux mixture 
which market gardeners and small fruit 
growers use to keep fungi away from 
their plants. Concentrated forms of this 
fungicide are now on the market, and they 
should be procured and used promptly 
whenever the existence of the trouble is 
discovered. Directions for preparing and 
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applying the preparation will be found 
with each can. 

If any insects are found on your plants, 
apply sulpho-tobacco soap infusion at once. 
Begin the fight against insects early in the 
day, and half the battle is won. But if 
you let them alone until they have in- 
trenched themselves on all your plants, 
you will find the task of getting rid of them 
a most difficult one. ‘‘A stitch in time 
saves nine,’’ you know. 


AT THE BARN 


Are you keeping cows for milk? Some 
will prove to be poor milkers. These 
should be fed into good condition and dis- 
posed of. It is poor policy to keep a cow 
after you discover that she is not up to re- 
quirements. Grade your cows according 
to a standard of ability to produce milk of 
superior quality, and butter likewise, and 
in this way you will soon secure the best 
animals for your purpose. The kind of 
breed does not cut so much of a figure, if 
milk and butter are what you are after, as 
dealers in ‘‘blooded stock’’ would have us 
suppose. Of course some breeds are supe- 
rior along this line, but we often come 
across cows that have no pedigree that are 
equal to some of the finest bred stock for 
milk and butter-making purposes. 

The cow is largely a creature of habit. 
A prominent dairyman recently said, at a 
dairy convention, ‘‘When you break in on 
a cow’s habits, you disturb her whole milk- 
making machinery.’’ This is quite true. 
Too much attention cannot be given to 
feeding at stated intervals and milking with 
clockwork regularity. 

The ordinary cow stable is a disgrace. 
Most persons who buy butter would not 
buy some of it if they could see where the 
milk from which it was made came from. 
The man who fails to care for his cows with 
due regard for cleanliness ought not to find 
purchasers for his dairy products. Milk 
is easily infected, and any infection to 
which it is subjected in the stable must 
enter into the butter and cheese made from 
it. The utmost neatness ought always to 
prevail in the stable. It should be thor- 
oughly cleaned every morning. All soiled 
voldine should give place to that which 
is clean and fresh. Twice a week it 
should be thoroughly scrubbed. Every stall 
should be provided with some means for 
disposing of liquid excrement promptly. 
Let the tidiness for which Holland is fa- 
mous prevail here, and we may produce 
butter which will rival the production of 
the Dutch dairies. We have all necessary 
facilities for making as fine butter as is 
made anywhere in the world, but we have 
not yet been educated up to the proper 
standard of caring for the dairy. 

Use the currycomb on the cow. She 
needs it as much as the horse does. If it 
is not used, loose hair will be constantly 
dropping into the milk pail. 
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THE POULTRY YARD 


Keep watch of the hens’ nest in cold 
weather, and remove newly laid eggs before 
they are frozen. No poultry house, how- 
ever, is warm enough for the well-being of 
its occupants if there is danger of eggs 
freezing in it during the daytime. There- 
fore, if you find a frozen egg, take it as an 
indication that improvements are in order. 

A coating of tarred paper can be put on 
without disturbing the fowls. No kind of 
paper sheathing should be used inside, as it 
will absorb moisture like a sponge and 
make the place damp. And dryness is 
absolutely necessary in the poultry-house, 
if you would keep it free from unhealthy 
conditions. But paper is all right outside, 
if it is given a coat of paint to make 
it waterproof. During spells of severe 
weather the house can be warmed safely 
by an oil heater. Probably it will not be 
necessary to keep it burning throughout 
the daytime, if there is any sunshine, but 
it should be lighted by the middle of the 
afternoon, and kept going all night. If 
filled daily, and the wick is long enough to 
reach to the bottom of the reservoir, the 
ordinary oil stove will burn for twelve to 
fourteen hours at a stretch without further 
attention. 

A scratching shed is considered a neces- 
sity by all practical poultry men. This 
should be directly attached to the house in 
which the hens roost, and it ought to be 
well inclosed, but light and airy. Here 
most of the feeding ought to be done. 

Wheat chaff is excellent for covering the 
floor of the scratching shed. Let there be 
three or four inches of it. Scatter the feed 
over it. This will oblige the hens to liter- 
ally ‘‘scratch for a living,’’ and thus they 
get the exercise which they need in winter, 
if they are to be kept in healthy condition. 
A hen confined to a room in which no pro- 
visions are made for scratching soon be- 
comes lazy, and this is one of the initial 
stages of disease. Chaff will not absorb 
moisture, and has the merit of being clean 
and easily removed. It is also conducive 
to warmth, and the cost of it is small. 

Methodical care is advised among the 
poultry, by men who have had a good deal 
of experience in this line. Feed small 
grain in the morning by scattering it broad- 
cast among the scratching shed litter. At 
noon, give a half feed. hikes dark, give 
corn, oats or ground feed scalded and used 
while warm. This should not be scattered 
over litter, but put in troughs or shallow 
vessels provided for this especial purpose. 

Two or three times during the week, give 
a mixed ration of cabbage, potato, turnip, 
beet—almost any vegetable, in fact—cut 
up rather finely by being run through a 
feed grinder. On alternate days, give 
— bone or pulverized oyster shells. 

oarse sand will answer very well if there 
is nothing else at hand. Once a week, a 
relish of meat should be provided. Here 
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scraps from the kitchen can be utilized to 
advantage. A varied diet of this. kind 
ought to keep hens in the best possible 
condition for laying regularly throughout 
the entire winter season. 

A house containing twenty hens ought 
to furnish all the eggs that can be used by 
a family of ordinary size. If this is done, 
the poultry yard can be credited with being 
one of the best paying adjuncts of the coun- 
try home. 

. Keep the drinking vessels clean, and well 
provided with fresh water. While a hen 
will drink from a mud puddle if she can 
find no better place at which to quench her 
thirst, it is a fact that her instincts prompt 
her to make use of clean water. She will 

o a considerable distance to get to a 
Coouk. Therefore, humor her taste in this 
matter, and see that the drinking vessels 
are never allowed to become foul. Empty 
them at night in cold weather, to prevent 
their contents from being frozen, thus 
necessitating a thawing-out next morning 
before water can be given. 

Ventilation is an item of prime impor- 
tance in the poultry-house. It is a good 
plan to cut a hole through its roof, and fit 
in a piece of stevepipe, to the lower end of 
which a cover is fitted, with a spring which 
will hold it firmly in place. string can 
be fastened to the lower side of this cover 
by which it can be operated from outside 
the house. Pulling on this string will draw 
the cover down, and keep it open until the 
string is released from its fastening. Such 
an arrangement will not admit much cold, 
and it will enable foul air to pass off read- 
ily. Cleanliness and sanitary features 
must characterize the henhouse if we 
would keep its occupants in good health 
during the season of confinement. 

Poultry can be made very profitable in 
connection with the country home, if the 
matter of growing and caring for it is given 
the attention it deserves. There is no 
doubt of this, for many men who knew 
next to nothing about the business a few 
years ago are to-day enjoying good in- 
comes from it. But they did not take it 
up after any haphazard fashion. They 
were wise enough to see that in order to 
make a success of poultry growing it was 
necessary for them to study the matter, 
and know what they were undertaking. 
They must find out all about the various 
breeds on the market. They must know 
what kinds were most profitable for food, 
and which were best as layers. They must 
learn the methods of feeding to produce 
certain results. They must understand the 
ailments of poultry. In short, they must 
learn the business in all its phases. One 
reason why so many who undertake it fail 
is they do not go into the matter with any 
thoroughness. In fact, they give little or 
no attention to the point which is of the 
greatest importance in this and all other 
businesses—that 0. nnowing what they are 
about. They seem to think that all one 
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has to do is to invest a few dollars in hens 
—it doesn’t matter much what kind—put 
them into any kind of a house that can be 
knocked together in next to no time and 
with next to no expense, feed anything 
that comes handiest—and then gather in 
the dollars. Quite naturally such poultry 
- make failures in the business. 
They ought to. Any one who is not willing 
to study up thoroughly on any business he 
undertakes does not deserve success. It 
is not to be wondered at that such persons 
soon come to the conclusion that ‘‘hens 
don’t pay.”’ 

In order to learn how to make a success 
of poultry growing get the best books that 
you can find on the subject. Subscribe to 
two or three of the standard poultry maga- 
zines. Conclude what line of the business 
you will go in for, and begin in a moderate 
way. Experiment carefully, and keep a 
record of your experiments for future refer- 
ence. Do not expect a great deal at first, 
but keep in mind the old advice that it is 
always safe to ‘‘go slow and learn to ped- 
dle.’” When you have acquired sufficient 
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knowledge to take care of your poultry 
as it ought to be cared for, vou will find it a 
source of profit. There is always a de- 
mand for chickens as food, and for eggs, 
and of late the supply has not seemed to 
keep pace with the demand; consequently 
the profits of the poultry grower have been 
large, and the chances are that they will 
remain so for some time to come. 

The use of the incubator is becoming al- 
most universal among poultry men. An 
incubator can always be depended on to 
attend to business, if the owner will attend 
to the incubator, but a hen cannot always 
be depended on. She will make up her 
mind to-day to set, and to-morrow she 
will change it, and the result is the loss of 
a whole nestful of valuable eggs. Here is 
where an incubator is superior to the hen. 
And it can do the work of many hens, and 
equally as well, if the person who has it 
in charge does not neglect it. There are 
many incubators on the market. Most of 
them are good. The management of them 
is easily learned. Directions for operating 
them accompany each one sent out. 


ROD AND GUN 


WINTER FISHING IN THE 
SUB-TROPICS 


THE BEST BAIT AND TACKLE 
TO USE 
By CLARENCE DEMING 


HE term ‘‘sub-tropics”’ is mightily in- 
clusive. Taken in its fullness it would 
cover a vast zone of ocean reaching round 
the globe; and, were we to add the trop- 
ical zone, we would have, piscatorially 
speaking, a section of the water world in 
which would be found perhaps two-thirds 
of the whole race of fishes. Not so far 
afield as that must the angler stray when 
he treats of sub-tropical fishing and fish- 
craft. So let us limit our theme to that 
sea region, surely large enough for the an- 
gler’s ambition, which lies where the warm 
Gulf Stream pours around the point of 
Florida, and which reaches down to the 
Bahamas and adjacent islands—a large 
area of diversified waters and sea-bottoms 
easily reached by the American winter 
angler. 

Not exactly his sport, but his joyful re- 
action from the rigors of our fierce clime, 
begins long before he reaches his happy 
fishing grounds—and that whether he od 
‘him on the two days‘ drip by rail to the 


lower Florida coast, or takes the longer 
voyage by steamer to the northern West 
India islands. He leaves, let us say, for 
his sea journey just in these days wher: 
mid-winter begins to blend with the deeper 
chills of February. Taking ship and still 
muffled thick in cold weather garb, he 
— The Narrows, the Jersey shore, the 
Jirginia coasts, perhaps carrying with him 
the winter blasts until off Hatteras. But 
when two days or less out the transition 
comes. Snow-clad hills, piercing winds 
and the shudders of the flesh shift to the 
soft zephyrs and genial warmth of May 
or June. The thick clothing is shed per- 
force and gives place to the thin textures 
of summer; and lying, perchance, in his 
deck stateroom, the soft breeze swaying 
the curtains, in an atmosphere of joyful 
languor, the angler loses for a day or two 
in the delightful reaction even the sense of 
fishy pleasures to come. 

And next, as he nears the Bahamas, there 
comes a veritable feast of ocean colors. 
The monotonous black of the deeper ocean 
or mild yellows of the Gulf Stream shift to 
new tints as the region of coral isles is en- 
tered. The distant breakers, filled with 
coral sands, are whiter and more brilliant 
in the sun than the foamy rollers of New- 
port or Long Branch. These shade off 
into opal or dark blues farther off shore or 
take on an infinity of hues from great beds 
of seaweed. But everywhere, outside the 




























































breakers, the water itself is pellucid, be- 
traying the eye into strange errors of depth 
and reducing actual fathoms to optical 
yards—a fact of later import on his fishing 
grounds, as the angler is soon to find out. 
No charm of sub-tropical fishing off the 
West India coral islands quite matches this 
of the marvelous water transparencies 
which do so much to unseal the fishy mys- 
teries below and open an even wider field 
for the naturalist than for the angler. 

The shallows and ocean slopes of the 
coral islands of the Bahamas seem cast 
in one pretty invariable moid. At first 
there is the shore proper, sandy or coral 
reefed, as the case may be. But these 
bottoms, at distances oceanward varying 
from a few rods to a mile or two, after 
sloping downward, drop suddenly into a 
kind of rough sub-aqueous cliff which, in 
some islands, the colored natives dub ‘‘the 
edge of the ocean.’’ Just there, playing 
in, out and around the corners of rock and 
through the water caves, the deep water 
fish abide in a depth usually of fifteen to 
twenty fathoms; and it is the high art of 
the native fisherman to anchor his catboat 
just at the verge so that the craft will tail 
slightly to leeward over the cliff and the 
bait drop in front of it. This he does by 
virtue of his water glass, an ordinary win- 
dow pane set in a water-tight frame fitted 
with handles, which gives him a calm sur- 
face through which his trained eye looks 
down to preternatural depths. Through 
it he marks the conformation of the cliff, 
finds good anchorage, discovers not seldom 
the whereabouts of the schools of fish, and 
now and then heralds to the angler the 
coming bite of a good fish nearing the hook 
far below. 

The native Bahama boatmen, under the 
thrall of custom, tell you that heavy sink- 
ers, stout lines and double snoods cast on 
strong hooks an inch across the bend are 
the prime factors of tackle in this deep- 
water fishing. But, for reasons to be 
stated later, exception is here noted. The 
Bahama baits vary in kind and shift from 
day to day in taking power. There is a 
sub-tropical sandworm not unlike the hairy 
crawler that takes the blackfish—and less 
often the weakfish—in our temperate seay 
waters; a strip of white flesh cut from a 

captured fish, especially if a white fin or 
bit of gleaming silvery skin be attached; 
and, finally and most common, a piece of 
the familiar conch, crushed in his shell, 
very tough on the hook. In the West 
India Islands the conch has other than 
piscatorial utilities. Besides the value of 
his shell for garden and pathway ornament, 
his flesh cuts up fine into very edible 
fritters; and now and then is found in him 
a pearl that fetches a good price and is es- 
teemed by the natives as the highest pledge 
of good luck. 

Go with the writer, in a sunlit memory, 
to a fishing day on one of those ‘‘edge of 
the ocean” grounds. Long the sable cap- 
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‘high in air, tossing out the hook in perfect 








tain of the craft, while his boy steers the 
boat back and forth, has been peering 
through his water glass to ‘‘see fish’’ and, 
at the same time, secure strong anchorage. 
At last the catboat heaves to. Over goes 
the anchor, and when it ‘‘catches on’’—if 
it does—a minute later over go the lines. 
It is then that the angler begins to real- 
ize that sub-tropic fishing is orthodox in 
its acute uncertainties. Perhaps he takes 
nothing; maybe two or three fish only at 
an anchorage; but if lucky, he draws them 
in as fast as they can be pulled from a 
hundred feet of water. Infinite, too, are 
their varieties and radiant colors. Silvery 
margate, mottled grouper, red snapper, 
snouted hogfish, the many-tinted rockfish 
—in shape a kind of magnified small- 
mouthed black bass painted in high colors 
—and others without number, but almost 
all so vividly tinted that on the boat’s 
bottom they seem like the segment of a 
rainbow. They range in weight from a 
pound up to a rare twelve or fourteen. 
Suddenly while drawing a good fish in you 
feel a sharp strike on the line. Then you ; 
draw in the bleeding head or head and half 
body of a grouper or red snapper cut cleanly 
as by a knife from the missing part; or, it 
may be, you ‘pull in the line quite minus 
fish, hooks, snoods and sinker. This means 
that a shark has entered the scene below 
and opened a tragedy. The fish stop bit- 
ing, the game is up for that anchorage and 
a new one must be sought. 

The West India shark recalls an episode: 
It was one bright afternoon when several 
hours’ fishing and many anchorages off 
New Providence Island had given two of 
us, fishermates of old, but scant luck. ‘‘Sup- 
pos’ we try for de shark,’’ quoth the sable 

captain of our craft, w hose family name of 
Major gave him a quast duplicated rank. 
So forthwith Captain Major proceeded to 
rig the writer’s line shark fashion with 
strong wire snood wound with cotton 
twine, hook three inches across the bend 
and for bait a sub-tropical fish of a pound 
weight mocking the silvery hues of a young 
shad. But for half an hour the lure was 
vain. Suddenly, just as the writer, lying 
prone on the boat’s prow, was a off 
to dreamland with the line coiled loosely 
around the hand, came a mighty and rasp- 
ing tug. How that line welted the flesh 
how, luckily falling loose, it flew away 
oceanward, with what speed its loops left 
the coil, are memories that seem > of 
yesterday! With line recovered I struck 
with full force of body rather than of arm. 
Then came an odd experience. In north- 
ern lakes the bass fisher remembers how, 
as that splendid game fish moves upward 
to his leap, one sees the line rise near the 
boat. Just that movement the shark re- 
peated. Up moved the line from twenty 
fathoms down, and next, two hundred feet 
from the boat, an eight-foot shark leaped 





semblance of the trick which gives the 
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small-mouthed bass his high fame as a 
fighter. 

Cross over to the Florida shores. There, 
to be sure, one finds off the keys and 
the coral reefs the same bottom forma- 
tion, with its sudden drops, its water cliffs 
and its deep-water fishing, as in the Ba- 
hamas. But elsewhere there is a new 
variety of shore and bottom. One finds 
long sand reaches with clear bottoms 
reaching out to sea, inlets through which 
the tides pour in and out between the 
ocean and smooth basins well-nigh land- 
locked, and inland lakes of fresh water 
where the angler may, with rod and line, 
renew in winter the sport of the northern 
river and lake. There is scope, too, for 
the study of places and methods. The 
winter angler will find, for example, just 
where in his favorite lake the large- 
mouthed bass—very like in shape and 
color to his small-mouthed relative, but 
without his leaping and fighting power 
lurks sometimes in schools drawn by other 
schools of Florida ‘‘shiners.’’ And where 
the tide rifts break in ripples on the cur- 
rents ingoing or outgoing between the sea 
and the sounds he will find fish ready for 
his fly or ‘‘cut”’ bait. 

For equipment in sub-tropical fishing 
the angler needs a double set of tackle— 
one for the deeps, the other for the shal- 
lows; and for deep fishing again the tackle 
subdivides. It is better not to rely—in 
the Bahamas at least—on the native 
tackle which ‘‘goes with the boat,’’ and 
which is coarse, crude and tends to dull the 
poetry, not too stirring at its best, of deep 
sub-tropical angling. So follow up that 
maxim of the self-reliant angler that rules 
that he buy and rig his own tackle. His 
hand-lines for deep fishing should be of 
two kinds: light lines—relatively speak- 
ing—of about double the size of the reeled 
striped bass line and, if possible, twice its 
strength. These light lines double the 
fun of fishing in from a dozen to fifteen 
fathoms of water; the far-down fish signal 
their bites more sharply; they pull harder 
as they are struck and begin their fateful 
rise; and the lighter line spells a smaller 
sinker and averts the ‘‘dead pull”’ of a four- 
ounce minimum lead, which the heavier 
line exacts. Of course there must be also 
heavier weights and stouter lines when the 
fish happen to run very large or the tides 
are strong. But it is the light-line fisher, 
wise enough to provide himself, for special 
times, with a varied assortment of lines, 
sinkers, hooks and snoods, who finds the 
maximum of sport. 

The foregoing refers to sub-tropical deep 
fishing, which, even in its highest phases, is 
a thing of pretty simple angling terms. 
Rod fishing, rare in waters more than fif- 
teen or twenty feet deep and common in 
shallows of not more than two or three, 
touches much more complex refinements. 
The warm salt water of the sub-tropics is 
mighty hard on rod and reel—far more so, 
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in the writer’s experience, than the colder 
sea waters north. Hence special care and 
watchfulness of tackle. For the rod there 
should be extra coatings of well-thickened 
and carefully dried shellac; and for regular 
fishing, not the split bamboo, but green- 
heart or, still better, lancewood, for all 
the lengths above the butt. There is an 
acquaintance who takes to his Florida fish- 
ings regularly several steel rods, used for 
their unbreakable strength and unlimited 
bend, which qualify them for big fish. But 
the salt water corrodes them swiftly and 
they are the perquisite only of a deep 
pocket. The fittings, including reel, must 
be German silver, rubber and anything, 
indeed, but the brass so easily attacked by 
the warm brine. Too much stress cannot 
be laid on the care of lines—careful drying 
and testing after use and a good soak in 
fresh-water. Snells must be doubled, even 
trebled, and never used twice without their 
fresh water bath, and flies must be cared 
for with equal solicitude. The best flies 
for the sub-tropics—where the tidal shal- 
iows sometimes give sport rivaling the 
best trouting of the Adirondacks or Canada 
—are of large size, high colored—red as a 
preference for daytime casting—and white 
for the dusk or early moonlight, when the 
fish love to foregather for their supper of 
young mullet, the Florida analogue of the 
minnow of the North. Terminal tackle 
varies from the piano wire and big steel 
hook requisite for the lordly tarpon, down 
to the gut leader and small trout gear. 
The gaff or very stout landing net for the 
occasional -big fish is another prerequisite 
of sub-tropical fishcraft. 

These are generalities, helpful to the 
novice, at least, who seeks winter sport in 
the sub-tropics. There might be added a 
special hint or two, such as the attractive- 
ness of the young mullet and the red shiner 
as bait, the rocky breaks in sand bottoms 
which the grouper loves, or the weedy 
reaches and sunken logswhere the southern 
bass finds his most favored habitat. But 
the fish of the sub-tropics are legion in 
form, in color, in racial size and in habit. 
They must be studied locally though, be it 
added, by many of the rules of the fish- 
craft of higher latitudes. The skilled an- 
glerof the north quickly shifts to the skilled 
angler of the south. What he finds there 
is a delicious change of environment even 
more to his relish than novelties of fish- 
craft. For the dashing trout stream is the 
swell and foam of breaker on gleaming 
coral strands; for oak and hemlock the 
moss-hung cypress and stately palm; for 
shaggy mountain the long reaches of beach 
or the vast fields of rushes that stretch to 
the horizon, low prairies of the sea or in- 
land lake. And over all the diffused 
light, the dreamy haze and balmy air of 
the south, accented by the angler’s thought 
of the harsh winter that reigns a few 
hundred miles away over his northern home 
land. 























THE BEST HORSE OF THE 1905 RACING 
SEASON 


AN OVERRATED SYSONBY 


By WILF. 


ITH the close of each racing year comes 

the interesting problem of the best 

horse, in each of the three great divisions 

of two years, three years and the older 
horses. 

In past years this was much easier than it 
is in the present. To-day commercialism 
cuts an important figure, crowding old- 
fashioned ‘‘sportsmanship’’ to the wall. 
Horses are no longer raced purely as a 
‘““sport,’’ much as we may desire to delude 
ourselves, and the public, on this point. 
To-day, when one has a good horse, instead 
of being ready to ‘‘meet all comers,’’ as 
the old saying ran, it is a question, far, far 
too frequently, of how such a meeting 
would result when the horse or mare goes 
to the stud. 

In this way: This year Sysonby stands 
out strongly as a three-year-old horse never 
beaten. Artful is equally strong as a filly, 
never beaten, and with the reputation of 
badly beating Sysonby as a two-year-old 
in the Futurity. Yet, as three-year-olds, 
they never met. Public allegiance is di- 
vided; as will be told later, the public was 
absolutely clamoring for such a meeting, 
as neither had been beaten as three-year- 
olds, and between them rested the claim 
to pre-eminence. 

In five years who will remember these 
circumstances? How many remember to- 
day that Kingston was bought hurriedly, 
by the Dwyer Brothers, to make sure he 
would not beat and totally eclipse their 
mighty Hanover, who was the grandsire of 
Artful? There is little doubt that Kingston 
would have beaten Hanover had they re- 
mained in different hands, and there is little 
doubt to-day that Kingston was the great- 
er horse, doomed to handicaps and over- 
night gambling races, while the ‘“‘mighty”’ 
Hanover was conserved for the more prom- 
inent stake events. This is history. What 
will be the later history of Sysonby and 
Artful? 

Expert handling has a great deal to do 
with the visible record of a two-year-old. 
Thus Whimsical by imp. Orlando-Kismet 
was run in and out of season, short of con- 
dition, past: condition, any way, and yet 
was practically always ‘‘knocking at the 
door”’ with the best horses of the year. It 
was a thousand pities this granddaughter of 
the peerless Hindoo was not in a stcble 
where her undoubted quality would have 
been more carefully conserved. Correla- 
tively the same must be said about Mo- 
hawk II by Rockton-La Tosca, both by the 
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highest imported sires. Bred in the purple 
by John Sanford, carefully nursed along to 
August, instead of being raced too early, 
he ran four races in twelve days and very 
naturally went lame. First Water by imp. 
Watercress-Sweet by Hanover was far and 
away the best looking, won several impor- 
tant races, but was retired the first week in 
June with a ‘‘filled’”’ leg. Too much rac- 
ing; and who can tell (except by analogy, 
that most fallacious of all reasoning) what 
these three promising ~youngsters would 
have done with a fair chance? On the 
other hand, Burgomaster, by Hamburg- 
Hurley Burley, who was by Riley out of 
imported Helter Skelter, was most care- 
fully and skillfully conserved and raced, 
and, having lasted where others failed, he 
must be rated’as the best two-year-old of 
the year. 

After being unplaced in his first start by 
a series of mishaps, rather than by his own 
fault, this great two-year-old was only once 
beaten, after that first race. He met the 
best of his year, and won the Great Amer- 
ican, the Flash, the United States Hotel, 
the Great Eastern (a supreme test), and the 
colt half of the Matron Stakes, a total of 
$42,360 to his credit. In the race he was 
beaten he carried the top weight of 129 
pounds, meeting Security, 122, Timber, 
122, Geo. G. Bennet (the $45,000 colt), and 
Belmere, 117 pounds, these being scant 
heads apart in front of him, or a matter of 
ten or a dozen feet only between the nose of 
the winner and the nose of Burgomaster. 
This was in the Great Trial, June 24th. 

Yet, notwithstanding this  scintillant 
record, it is a question if Yankee Consul by 
imp Sempronious-Lady Inez by imp. Al- 
bert was not the better colt. He came from 
the West when Chicago racing was wiped 
out, and he had not been entered in the 
rich Eastern stakes which closed six or 
eight months previous. This threw him 
into overnights, handicaps, etc., only the 
Flatbush, the grand two-year-old test race, 
being open to him. So he never had a 
chance to meet Burgomaster and several 
others until the Flatbush in September. 
This race is at seven furlongs, and is a 
harder race than the Futurity, and it came 
like an electric shock when Burgomaster, 
under 120 pounds, was withdrawn at 1 P.M. 
of the afternoon of the race. It is little 
use asking why; there will be no answer. 

Yankee Consul, under 115 pounds, was 
made favorite at 2-1 over the remaining 
Whitney pair, Timber, 115, and Pegasus, 
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105 pounds, the latter just rounding into 
form, the price being 11-5, with Whimsical, 
112, Jerry Wernberg, 108, McKittredge, 
108, Flipflap, 112 pounds, etc., behind 
them. Yankee Consul ran a most remark- 
able race. He went to the front at once, 
raced and won, in a most impressive man 
ner, and many and deep were the regrets 
that Mr. Whitney had withdrawn Burgo- 
master. That the colt was well, was 
proved by his starting the following Satur- 
day and winning the Great Eastern Handi- 
cap—in which there was no Yankee Con- 
sul. 

Next to these two I place Whimsical, 
with seven startling wins, six seconds, one 
third and two unplaced races, in sixteen 
starts, all against good horses. She ran 
on any course, wet or dry, under any 
weight up to 123 pounds. She won the 
Belles and the Golden Rod, was third in 
the Flatbush, carried 121 pounds to be 
second to Burgomaster with 130 pounds 
in the Great Eastern, and later ran second 
and third to that good filly Perverse, in 
the historic Champagne and the Nursery 
Stakes. She was a wonderfully good filly, 
but scarcely in the hands to do her full 
justice. 

As stated, Mohawk II was simply raced 
off his feet, but it is probable this was a 
blessing in disguise. He won the rich 
Saratoga Special, and the Hopeful, under 
130 pounds, but against a lot that nevcr 
achieved anything later. Athlete closed 
from fifth to second in the last furlong of 
the Hopeful, and was very close to him, 
but Athlete later was beaten every time 
by admittedly third and fourth rate horses. 

A tremendous fuss was made over Or- 
mondale in the papers, but few experts 
take his one important race seriously. He 
was third in the Montauk to the very 
mediocre horse Accountant. He was third, 
under 112 pounds, to Burgomaster, 127, 
Pegasus, 112, beaten very easily, in the 
United States Hotel Stakes at Saratoga, and 
then won the Futurity against a very mod- 
erate field. Burgomaster, Yankee Consul, 
Pegasus, Whimsical, all absentees. Ormon- 
dale carried 117 pounds, receiving weight 
(from two to ten pounds each) from those 
who finished behind him. He was the 
‘last of the Ormondes,’’ his sire being 
the handsomest horse ever seen in the 
country, and he has yet to show brilliant 
quality. Perverse by imp. Meddler-Melba 
was highly thought of in the spring, but 
was indisposed until August; she then ran 
several very good races, second to Tangle, 
third to Whimsical, winning the Nursery 
and. the Champagne, and the filly half of 
the Matron, carrying up to 119 pounds. 

So the two-year-olds sieve down to Yan- 
kee Consul, dead; Mohawk II, lame; First 
Water, lame; Ormondale resting on one 
important race against a poor field; Per- 
verse sick in the spring; Whimsical con- 
stantly raced where she should not have 
been, and the evident crack of the year, 
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Burgomaster, having deliberately dodged 
Yankee Consul. There is no really phe- 


nomenal youngster! No Domino, Com- 
mando, Yankee, Hamburg Belle! Nothing 


we can look forward to in 1906, as we did 
to those horses, but simply a level of good 
average quality, and even that not worked 
out to a possible logical conclusion. 

The three-year-old division was even 
more unsatisfactory, for, outside of the 
English horse Sysonby, Oiseau and Artful, 
there is nothing worthy of extended con- 
sideration. It was the poorest three-year- 
old year in a decade, or possibly two. Sy- 
sonby, by the English Melton, out of im- 
ported Optime, who was brought here with 
the colt 2m utero, stands out very strongly 
at first glance to the amateur. He started 
in nine races and won them all, the dead- 
heat in the Metropolitan Handicap being 
correctly counted as a win. In that race 
he was not quite in condition, and he 
stepped on a wet patch twenty yards from 
the finish and nearly fell. As a two-year- 
old he was beaten but once, by the filly 
Artful, the only one fleet enough to go to 
his head and stay there until he quit. This 
was the 1904 Futurity, and it was the only 
race when any horse ‘‘stayed”’ with him, 
and gave him all, and more than the speed 
he wanted. This recollection tempers the 
analytical enthusiasm about his three-year- 
old career, when one remembers that he 
has beaten absolutely nothing of class, ex- 
cept Oiseau in the Great Republic, and in 
the Annual Champion. All other races 
were simply processions, with the contest- 
ants scared to death, as John L. Sullivan 
used to scare his opponents directly he en- 
tered the ring. 

He was never really pressed, but the 
best apparent test was when Oiseau by imp. 
Ornus-Kitty Gunn (a distinctive native 
mare) hung to him in the Annual Cham- 
as of two miles and a quarter, as never 

efore, making the joyous look fade from 
the faces of both Mr. Jas. R. Keene and 
trainer Rowe; until the final turn was 
made, and Oiseau eased as hopeless. The 
explanatory story of the newspaper blowing 
across the track in front of Sysonby at the 
turn was well conceived, but, apparently, 
only the jockey riding Sysonby saw the 
paper. 

I have no desire to belittle this good 
horse, far from it. I simply think there 
has been a tremendous lot of hero worship 
which —up to the present time —is not 
merited by accomplished facts. There is 
nothing to support the laudations but 
theory. If such a fuss is to be made over 
Sysonby, what in Heaven’s name would 
we now do with a Hindoo, who won thirty- 
four stakes in thirty-five starts, met ab- 
solutely every good horse of his time, and 
made monkeys of them, dodging none? 
Suppose Svsonby had been a three-year- 
old when Hermis and Waterboy were at 
their best, what would have been the re- 
sult of a weight for age race? This is the 
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thought which presents itself to the racing 
student, who also remembers that, as yet, 
the English Melton has never produced 
a good four-year-old. There stands the 
“— mark for 1906! 

Yet Sysonby won the Metropolitan 
(dead heat), the Tidal, Commonwealth, 
Lawrence, Realization, Iroquois, Brighton 
Derby, Great Republic, Century and the 
Annual Champion, but he did not meet 
Artful, and Mr. James R. Keene kept ex- 
tremely ‘‘mum’”’ when Mr. H. P. Whitney 
cabled to his trainer, Rogers, that he was 
to use his own judgment as to starting Art- 
ful. Mr. Keene did not even throw down 
a printed dare through the press. Of 
course, no one knows the true inside, but 
the extreme reticence on both sides, so un- 
natural to non-commercial racing atmos- 
phere, makes it painfully apparent that 
both gentlemen were regarding the matter 
from the future racing record for the stud 
standpoint, each thus claiming an unbeaten 
three-year-old campaign. The pity of it! 

Oiseau ran some very good races, winning 
the Swift and the Spindrift, the Second 
Special, and some minor events, and beaten 
by Sysonby, Hamburg Belle, he retired 
sound as a bell, no matter what reports to 
the contrary. He and Sysonby will prob- 
ably meet in the great handicaps next sea- 
son. Artful, that sweet-looking filly by 
Hamburg-imp. Martha II, simply showed 
that she retained her two-year-old speed, 
and that she was the first of the produce of 
Hamburg to go a distance, 7.e., up to a mile 
anda quarter. Under 103 pounds she beat 
Ort Wells (who was not the horse of 1904), 
under 125 pounds, and Beldame under the 
same weight. She won all three of her 
starts, and was handled very gingerly, no 
racing wind being allowed to blow on her 
too roughly. Tradition, that good two- 
year-old of 1904, was not near that form, 
and I much doubt if she ever will be. She 
won four races in five starts, but, neverthe- 
less, was a disappointment. Tanya ran a 
tremendous race in May, but must be 
passed along, and I think Kiamesha by the 
dead imp. Esher-Reflection is a much better 
three-year-old, ranking closely behind Art- 
ful. She had nine wins, five seconds, four 
thirds and four unplaced races since April 
2cth. A very long season. 

In the older division there is little to say. 
In the early spring the outlook was very 
promising. Then, from various reasons, 
there dropped out Delhi, the Keene crack; 
Ort Wells, the John A. Drake horse; Bel- 
dame, the pride of August Belmont; Bryn 
Mawr. Even granting these as eligible 
for consideration, there was no Waterboy 
or Hermis, not even a shadow of those good 
horses, which could run in record time, 
under any weight, in any company, over 
any kind of a track and laugh at the oppo- 
nents struggling behind them. The best 
seemed Proper. He had class, conforma- 
tion, speed over any kind of going, or at 
any distance—when it suited Proper. There 
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lies the query mark as to his being a really 
good horse. He was erratic, ill-tempered, a 
demen at the post, but if away, well, there 
was no knowing what he would do. It is 
this type of horse which breaks a trainer’s 
heart. He is by imp. Prestonpans-Prim 
II, and has five wins, three seconds, one 
third and three unplaced races to his credit. 
He won the Occidental, Omnium, Ocean 
and Long Island, beating Hamburg Belle, 
Colonial Girl and other good horses, also 
running second to Sysonby, to Broomstick 
and to Beldame. 

Hamburg Belle won the Futurity of 1903, 
and has developed into the fastest miler of 
the present day. She won the Equality, 
the Coney Island, the Flight, etc., precipi- 
tating an attempt to bring Hamburg Belle, 
Artful, Sysonby and Oiseau together ata 
mile, but, as might have been expected, it 
fell through, owing to the same absence of 
real sporting spirit. 

Cairngorm by imp. Star Ruby was possi- 
bly the most consistent horse of the year, 
starting May 1st and totalling nine wins, 
seven seconds, three thirds and only four 

unplaced. He was a second to Beldame, 
a third to Sysonby, and won the Pocantico, 
Preakness, Carlton, Brooklyn Derby, Sara- 
toga Derby, Brighton Cup Preliminary and 
the Brighton Cup, carrying up to 126 
pounds, and going two miles and a quarter. 
A remarkably honest horse. Roseben by 
imp. Ben Strome-Roseleaf has had a lot 
of ink spilled over him, but, although he 
carried high weights up to seven furlongs, 
he could go no further, and as a sprinter, 

ure and simple, he was not so high a class 
as Reliable, the hero of two years ago, nor 
has he ever beaten the high class of horses 
which Reliable sent down to defeat. 

It is interesting to note the blood lines 
of these leading horses in each division, and 
it is a matter of regret that there is so much 
direct imported blood, and so little direct 
American blood. We talk a great deal 
about the ‘‘American thoroughbred,’’ and 
our racing bodies have dropped the familiar 
and time-honored sign of “‘imp.’’ before the 
name of an imported horse, but, with all 
this desire to have things otherwise, there 
stands the imported blood to speak for 
itself. Burgomaster, with our strongest 
native sire Hamburg, and an imported 
grandam; Yankee Consul by imp. Sempro- 
nious-Lady Inez, who was by imp. Albert, 
stand for the two-year-olds. The absolute- 
ly English horse Sysonby, and Artful, also by 
Hamburg, with an imported mother, stand 
for the three-year-olds. Proper by the im- 
ported Prestonpans-Prim II, a good Amer- 
ican mare of five generations, and Cairn- 
gorm by imp. Star Ruby-Linda Vista, an- 
other good American mare. These are the 
leaders, but the others are about the same. 
The grandsire of Mohawk II is imp. Med- 
dler, and his grandam was by imp. St. 
Blaise. Ormondale is by imp. Ormonde out 
of the imported mare Santa Bella, and, out- 
side of the Hamburg strain, the remaining 
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seventeen important two-year-old winners 
have twelve direct imported sires; and, of 
the remaining five, three have imported 
grandsires. Even the crack steeplechasers 
are Hylas by imp. Meddler-Forget and the 
imported mare Gatebell, the undoubted 
crack of the season being imp. Sea Horse, 
who was so unluckily disabled in his second 
race at Saratoga, and thus sent to the stud. 
As regards the Hamburg youngsters, 
their sire being at the head of the Winning 
Stallions for 1905, and being also one of the 
most distinctively American bred horses 
in a host of distinctly imported types, it 
should be interesting to glance at his tabu- 
lated pedigree, the capitals showing the 
imported blood and where it comes in: 
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Thus Burgomaster with an imported 
grandam on the maternal side, strikes 
right into imported blood, in increasing 
quantity after the third generation of the 
sire, until it all becomes imported blood. 
This is the most typical American pedigree 
to-day, in high-class thoroughbreds. We 
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produce splendid horses, but they do not 
reproduce themselves—witness Miss Wood- 
ford, Tenny, Salvator, Firenze, Henry of 
Navarre, etc. Whether we race them too 
early, too hard, too much or what, is not 
within the province of this article. The 
list of Winning Sires for 1905 has Hamburg, 
the English Melton, imp. Meddler, Sir 
Dixon (by imp. Billet), Hastings (out of imp. 
Cinderella), imp. Ben Strome, imp. Water- 
cress, imp. Star Ruby, before even the third 
presumptive ‘‘American”’ sire appears. 
The same thing is found at the yearling 
sales, where this year saw thirty-nine per 
cent. of direct imported blood; forty per 
cent. of imported blood in the first genera- 
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generation, and ten per cent. more in the 
fourth or later, then become entirely im- 
orted stock. Of the Winning Sires Ham- 
urg has twenty representatives to win 
$154,855 to when this story was written, 
Melton totaling $146,915, of which the 
single horse Sysonby won $144,990. 











HOW TO STEER A BOBSLED 


By DAN BEARD 


O* late there has been much interest Others steer by sitting on the front of the 
among people of all ages in the boy- sled and vigorously kicking their heels upon 
ish sport of coasting and tobogganing. So _ the surface of the track as they go rushing 
keen has this become that we findin Europe down the hillside. This was the popular 
clubs formed for coasting down the moun- method in the Southwest, along the Ohio 
River, when the writer was a small boy, and 
many legs and arms were broken as a direct 
consequence of this way of steering. An- 
other popular method in steering a small 
sled was to sit sideways on one leg and al- 
low the other leg to dangle out behind 
with the foot resting on the surface of the 
snow. This style of steering I have seen 
used by the tobogganers on Mt. Royal up 
in Canada. It is comparatively safe for 
small sleds and toboggans, but when the 
foot is encased only in a moc- 
casin it sometimes receives 
painful injuries in going down 
the steep courses, and I have 
noticed many bloody moccasins 
on the feet of our enthusiastic 
sport-loving Canadian broth- 
ers. 

Figs. 5 and 6 show the 
coaster going down head first. 
This is an exciting and exhil- 
arating manner of coasting, but 
should never be used on dan- 
gerous courses where there is 
any liability of the coaster’s 
tain side, and tracks built in deep snows head striking something harder than a soft 
with many difficult twists and turns to test | snow bank; but on safe hills there can be 
the skill of the pilotson the American bobs, _ no serious objection to coasting head first, 
which they use and which are there im- unless it be that the sport itself is always 
properly called toboggans. Also papers strenuous and dangerous enough without 
like the New York have been filled unnecessarily adding to this element. 
with letters from bald-headed and gray- The wheel (Figs. 1 and 2), which is in 
headed ‘‘boys’’ discussing the propriety common use, leaves no avenue of escape 
of certain terms familiar to their 
youthful days and used in connection C=) 
with the different methods of steer- 
ing their sleds or bobs down the 
snowy hillside. But we will not 
enter into this discussion, for the 
good reason that the terms in ques- 
tion, ‘*bellybuster, ’’ ‘‘bellywhopper,” 
etc., are the ones used by the boys 
in different sections of the country, 
and consequently all of them proper 
in describing the method of coasting 
where the coaster lies prone upon the 
sled and goes down head first; but 
with the improvement of the sled 
and the bob there have crept in a 
number of devices for steering these crafts, 
the use of which should be forbidden by 
the authorities because of the imminent 
peril the riders incur (especially the helms- 
man) when they are used. 

There are almost as many methods of 
steering as there are styles of sleds. 

Some people crowd on the sled with legs 
extended on each side, and steer or attempt 
to steer with sticks held in their hands. 
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in case of accident he will 
be jammed suddenly and with great force 
against the iron wheel and the inflexible 
iron upright bar, which can but produce 
the most serious results. 


for the pilot; 


THE WHEEL HELM 


is composed of an iron wheel fastened to 
an iron rod which has a ‘‘squared’’ head 
fitting into a square hole in the hub of the 
wheel (Figs. 1 and 2); this arrangement 
causes the rod to turn with every turn of 
the wheel; the lower end of the wheel rod 
is also ‘‘squared’’ to fit into the oaken 
block, which is bolted to the front sled of 
the bob; thus it may be seen that every 
turn of the wheel also turns the sled—an 
excellent plan zf no one had to sit behind 
and astride of the shaft of the wheel. 

Built on the same principle as the wheel 
helm, Figs. 3 (cross section, front eleva- 
tion) and 4 should never be used, for any 
sort of iron or wooden steering apparatus 
which extends above the reach-board con- 
tains possibilities of serious or even fatal 
results to the coasters. Rather than use 
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either of the foregoing helms it is better 
to abandon all steering appliances and de- 
pend upon your unaided hands to control 
the direction of the front sled—a method 
often resorted to by small boys, who stretch 
their bodies full length upon 
the reach-board and grasp with 
their hands the front of the 
6 runners of the bow sled (Fig. 
5), or the back part of the 
same runners (Fig. 6), and dart 
head first down the ice-coated 

hills. 
The positions shown by Figs. 
5 and 6 are those which all boys 
know under the forceful but 
eloquent names of ‘‘bellybus- 
ter,’’ ‘‘bellywhopper,’”’ or ‘‘bellygut.’’ I 
will not stop to apologize for the use of these 
words, for they are now recognized as tech- 
nical terms, and soused. But when one goes 
bellybuster, one leaves but little room for 
other passengers on the reach-board, and 
thus loses half the fun of coasting. One of 
the best ways to steer a loaded bob is with 


CROSSED LINES 


as shown by Figs. 7, 7A,8,8B, 9, and 9C. Fig. 
7 shows a Yankee boy’s way of using the 





crossed lines and feet without the aid of a 
foot-bar, while Fig. 8 shows an immovable 
iron foot-bar attached to the reach-board. 
In the last device the lines cross beneath the 
foot-bar, pass through smooth eyelets in 
the foot-bar and sometimes end in rings for 
the hands to grasp. The advantage of the 
crossed lines is apparent at a glance; it 
would be most difficult, indeed often im- 
possible, to turn the sled by a direct pull, 
but when the line runs diagonally, a slight 
tug is sufficient to deflect the bow-sled. 
Fig. 9 shows the bow-sled with a stout 
foot-bar bolted to it and extending 
half a foot on each side of the runners. 
With your feet on the foot-rest and 
the reins in your hands you can brace 
your foot firmly against one end of 
the bar as you pull on the proper 
rein with your hand; this gives the 
strength of one leg and one arm to 
each pull. 

Fortunately for us all the long solid- 
runner sleds are now obsolete and no 







































































How to Steer a Bobsled 


longer to be seen crowded with reckless men 
and boys whooping down the hill. These 
“‘leg-breakers’’ were guided by the man in 
front, who vigorously kicked the snow to the 
right or left as required. Small single sleds 
are to this day often guided in the same 
manner, but not with the same risk to life 
and limb. 

While Figs. 7, 8 and 9 are all good 
methods to use, a better one still is to have 


a foot-bar on the bow of the front sled and . 


a handle-bar attached to the kingpin block 
of the same sled. With this double helm 
it is an easy matter for the pilot to sit on 
the front of the reach-board with his feet 
upon the foot-bar and his hands down at 
his sides grasping the hand-bar on each side 
of the reach-board. In this manner he can 
use all the force of the muscles in both legs 
and arms to guide the bob sled. This is 
the Van Kleeck method, and as we gave you 
the working plans and diagrams of the Van 
Kleeck bob in the last number of this maga- 
zine it is not necessary for us to insert the 
diagrams of the hand- and foot-bars in this 
article upon steering (see Fig. 26, January 
issue). 

When I said that the American bobs in 
Switzerland were called toboggans it is to 
be understood that I mean they are so 
called by the Americans, for it seems that 








the native Swiss call their rudely fashioned 
sled a handschlitten and their double 
runner a luge. At the celebrated Cred d’y 
Bau run at Caux the luge seems to be a 
term used for almost any form of sled, and 
coasting down these mountains is called 
lugeing. There are several of these coast- 
ing places in Switzerland, one of them five 
miles long. There is one at St. Montz 
called the Cresta which is only three and 
four-tenths miles long, but the coasters 
cover the distance in seventy-three seconds. 
Another place is at the Grindinwold, and 
all of the American methods of steering 
or guiding bobs are used at these places. 
But it is not necessary for Americans to go 
to Switzerland to find mountain sides up- 
on which to coast. There are numerous 
places within reach of New York, not 
farther from Manhattan than Tuxedo, 
which might be used by enthusiastic lovers 
of the sport, and which would afford long 
and steep enough courses to satisfy the 
most enthusiastic dare-devil sportsman. 
Our own Rockies in the Northwest are 
buried in snow each year, and adventurous 
spirits can find on their steep declivities 
places to test their nerve and skill; but 
whatever course they slide or whatever 
the location of the hill, let them use com- 
mon sense and abandon all steering gear 
which projects above the front of the reach- 
board. 





DILLON WALLACE SUCCEEDS 


HE REACHES UNGAVA 


AFTER A SUCCESSFUL 


TRIP, AND BEGINS HIS LONG OVER- 
LAND SLEDGE JOURNEY 


Hupson Bay Company Post, 
GEoRGE RIVER, UNGAVA, 
Oct. 19, 1905. 
Dear Mr. WHITNEY :— 

As you will see by the above heading, I 
have successfully completed my journey 
across Labrador to Ungava Bay, and, for- 
tunately, an unexpected opportunity offers 
itself to-day to write you briefly the chief 
incidents of the trip from Lake Michika- 
mau—the point from which my last letters 
were sent by messenger. The Hudson Bay 
Company S. S. Pelican. arrived to-day, 
more than one month overdue, and is to 
sail as soon as she can discharge cargo, and 
the captain has kindly undertaken to mail 
this to you from the first available post- 
office. 

As I have advised you, I turned Richard, 
Stanton and Steven, the Indian, back from 
Lake Michikamau on the 4th of September 
(and I learn to-day that they arrived safely 
at Northwest River), and with Mr. C. H. 
Easton proceeded in my journey to this 

oint. chose Easton as my companion 

ecause I knew I could rely upon him ab- 
solutely; because he was courageous, and 
I knew would, if necessary, stand ready to 
take ‘‘long chances’’ with me, and because 
I also knew that should provisions become 
scarce he would, without grumbling, cheer- 
fully share with me scant rations. I have 
found him up in every respect to my ex- 

ectations, and together we have made a 
journey full of danger and some hardship 
of over five hundred miles from Michika- 
mau to this station; we have covered from 
Northwest River some eight hundred and 
fifty miles of territory—or, from coast to 
coast, about one thousand miles. 

Between Lake Michikamau and the head- 
waters of the George River, great herds of 
caribou, as we could see from the tramped 
paths, were passing through—the ground 
was tramped like a cow yard by animals 
passing from west to east. We never hap- 
pened to come upon them, and, in the hope 
of meeting the Indians, who we believed 
would be killing them further: north, we 
pushed on—and soon passed the point of 
migration. On September 19th we met 
the first and only Indians we came upon in 
the whole cross-country trip, and they told 
us they had missed the big migration and 
were getting deer only in small bands of 
five or six or less. We camped with them 
for a day and traded some tobacco and tea 
for dried venison and fat. The Indians 
were very cordial and as we were leaving 
them made us parting gifts of fat and deer 


tongue, and threw stones after us into the 
water as a good-luck omen. They warned 
us of dangerous falls and rapids below, and 
made a sketch map of the river for us so 
far as they knew it, which was not far, as 
the Indians never go much north of ‘‘In- 
dian House Lake’’ (see Canadian Geologi- 
cal Survey map). A little farther down 
the coast we might meet more Indians, and 
I was in hopes that even yet I might find 
Indians at the migration slaughter. Two 
days later I killed two caribou, and we pre- 
pared and cached as a base a part of the 
meat, taking the. remainder with us. Cari- 
bou were plentiful here, but in small bands, 
and we might have killed many more had 
we needed them. Until this time we had 
been killing also all the geese, ducks and 
ptarmigan we could use, and we had on 
hand, including our venison, full rations 
to last us until December 1st. Nearly a 
week was lost in preparing the venison to 
cache and being windbound. The weather 
had turned extremely cold. The river was 
a continuous rapid from this point, and the 
rapids were difficult and rocky. Before 
coming with me Easton had never shot a 
rapid, and I had a period of anxiety which 
you can well imagine as the stream, at first 
a trickling creek that we had to lift and 
portage through, grew in volume and force 
into a strong, swift river. 

The 29th of September was especially 
cold. The spray froze on our clothing and 
we had to knock the ice now and again 
from our paddles. Our hands and legs 
were congealed with the cold and the wind 
was bitter. These conditions combined 
to make us careless, and at ten o’clock in the 
morning, at the foot of a rapid ending in a 
small fall, we struck on a rock. In a mo- 
ment we were over and both of us head and 
ears under the overturned canoe in the 
water. I managed to free myself and 
reach the surface—far beyond my depth— 
and found Easton fast. With considerable 
difficulty he drew his sheath-‘nife and cut 
his trousers loose where they had caught, 
and while I held the canoe steady he swam 
ashore—for we were in an eddy below the 
rapid—with an end of our tracking line. 
Then he hauled while I swam with the 
canoe and landed it. We unloaded the 
few remaining things from the canoe, 
emptied out the water, and in a nearly 
frozen condition looked for a spot upon 
which to start a fire. None was nearer 
than three hundred yards across a bay, and 
with our paddles gone, we paddled our 
canoe over with our hands. Easton was 
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now in a condition that was really serious 
—and I was little better. I tried wildly 
and vainly to start a fire, but all the trees 
and bushes were wet from recent snow, 
and my fingers almost useless and unable 
to hold a match. I told Easton to run 
and tried to do so myself, but we were 
too nearly frozen and both fell down. I 
crawled on my hands and knees, and then 
again with difficulty got my feet only to 
fall again. When I succeeded in getting 
my feet finally I made one more effort at a 
fire and was successful. Plenty of fallen 
wood lay about and I soon had a roaring 
blaze. We warmed and dried ourselves 
thoroughly and then turned to the dis- 
covery of our loss. On the banks we found 
some of our bags and our paddles. Provi- 
dentially our tent, pemmican, a little grease, 

little pork, our dunnage bags and tent 
stove were saved, the pemmican and 
tent stove in some mysterious way having 
clung to the canoe on the cross bars. Six 
weeks’ provisions, rifle, shotgun, salt, the 
greater part of unexposed photograph 
films, ammunition, all cooking utensils, 
axes and stovepipe were gone and beyond 
recovery. My best camera was ruined, 
but all save half a dozen exposures of used 
films were saved. I have a few unexposed 
rolls which, used economically, will see me 
through. 

While we had some stormy and some 
very cold days, from this our fortune fa- 
vored us, and we traveled rapidly. The 
river grew larger and larger until it became 
almost a Hudson. It was a continuous 
rapid, I might say, with the exception of 
sixty miles of lake. We made but few 
portages, these around heavy falls, running 
all rapids. One day we traveled nearly 
seventy miles, and finally reached the post 
here on the evening of the 16th of October, 
meeting no more Indians, and after the day 
of our accident seeing scarcely a sign of 
caribou or any living thing, excepting 

tarmigan, w hich were . plentiful. We had 
Fill rations of pemmican to the last and 
nine days’ provisions on hand when we 
completed our journey. The only ill effect 
from our wetting was slightly frost-bitten 
toes and fingers. 

The country as we came north grew more 
barren and more barren until we could 
scarcely find sticks enough with which to 
make our fire, and with no axe even these 
were gathered with difficulty. 


The upper part of the river has been in 
years past one great slaughter house. Piles 
of antlers of caribou killed by Indians 
line the banks—I have seen over two hun- 
dred ina single pile. But as I learned from 
the Indians I met and from the agent here, 
Mr. Ford, the migration has spoiled for 
two years. Last year, as the Indians them- 
selves told me, they nearly starved. 

I learned to-day through an Eskimo 
from Ft. Chimo, one hundred and fifty 
miles west, on the Kokswak River, that 
Indians came to the post there yesterday 
with no intelligence that deer were coming. 
So I have decided that instead of return- 
ing with the Pelican I shall go to Ft. Chimo 
at the earliest possible moment and en- 
deavor to get into the deer killings with the 
Indians, and get, if possible, photographs 
of the spearing and general slaughter that 
will take place if the deer are really coming 
out, as is probable. Then with dogs I 
shall return home as quickly as possible 
via the coast. I think it worth the time 
and slight additional expense, as I am on 
the ground—though of course I am longing 
to be back and shall see the steamer sail 
with much regret. The long day journey 
with Eskimos and life in snow igloos 
offer little of pleasure—but will give good 
material. It is snowing now and has been 
for two days, and the long winter is upon 
us. 

To-day is the first news I have had from 
the outside world since leaving St. John’s 
last spring, and the last I shall have until 
I receive mail next February or March at 
Rigalet or Northwest River on my way 
home—and I’m hungry for it. Papers to- 
day are all English and none from home. 

I believe I have a good story for the 
magazine, and it will be improved by the 
winter’s work. 

Mrs. Hubbard and her four Indians are 
here and return by the Pelican. 

There is not a scrap of paper at the post. 
This bit I begged from an officer on ship- 
board. They were out of everything when 
we reached here and starvation seemed at 
hand, had the long-overdue ship not ar- 
rived a bag of flour, a barrel or so of 
cornmeal, a few split peas, a bit of salt beef 
and pork and tea was all they had, and no 
game—so this is a day of rejoicing. 

With best regards, 
Very sincerely yours, 
DILLON WALLACE. 




















STARTING A KENNEL 





By JOSEPH A. GRAHAM 


ITH the growth of the fancy for dogs 

in America, amateurs and novices 

are constantly presenting the question, 

How should I proceed to start a kennel? 

Experience is the best teacher, of course. 

The way to start a kennel is to start it; and 

ahead of that the correct advice is that one 

must not be bashful about asking questions 

of every dog man he meets and watching 
what veterans do. 

Assuming that the inquirer has picked 
his breed of dogs, his chief trouble will be 
the housing and care of them with the least 
trouble and expense. There will, in any 
case, be considerable trouble and some ex- 
pense, but, in amusement as well as in 
business, pleasure and success are closely 
associated with the ability to reduce cost 
and labor to the lowest terms. It would 
not be difficult to block out an ideal way 
to care for a particular breed of dogs, 
whether the animals are maintained for 
public exhibition or private companionship. 
I think, however, that the most helpful 
line of suggestions will lie in describing 
different ways in which men have actually 
kept dogs under limitations which have 
not permitted them to attain the ideal. 

The simplest form is that adopted by 
an old Englishman once somewhat famed 
among the early fanciers of pedigreed dogs 
in America. He was poor, and aggravated 
that misfortune by being somewhat ad- 
dicted to drink. He kept his dogs in the 
house with him and let them sleep on his 
bed, under it, or anywhere else. He raised 
his puppies in his kitchen and living-room. 
The details of such a system are not instruc- 
tive, and I mention him only to show that 
dogs can be raised successfully without 
anything remotely resembling a kennel. 

Next in the uplift from nothing is the 
method of a country trainer who kept some 
of my shooting dogs a couple of seasons. 
I shall dwell a little longer here because, 
when all is said, his provision filled the net 
requirements as completely as if it had 
cost a million dollars. He performed the 
labor of construction himself and probably 
did not spend ten dollars in cash. On 
rough posts he put a six-foot poaees netting 
above a baseboard of rough plank. This 
inclosure was perhaps thirty feet square. 
The netting comprised three sides. The 
kennel or shed filled the other side. It was 
about five feet deep, five feet high at the 
back and seven or eight feet in front, the 
higher side, of course, facing the inclosure. 
His farm gave him plenty of straw and he 
piled it around the three sides of the shed 
and also on top. Half of the front con- 
sisted of ahanging door. In warm weather 
this was propped up, leaving the kennel 
open; in cold weather it was fastened down; 
with a small hole or door at one end for the 


dogs to passin and out. He had the virtue 
of changing the straw bed frequently, and 
this was easily done with the hanging door. 
A narrow gate in the end where the inclos- 
ure joined the shed permitted him to go in 
andout. This place would easily accommo- 
date six or eight dogs. 

Even ahead of this instance I might have 
mentioned the fact that one of the greatest 
families of pointers was developed in the 
cellar and back yard of the owner. He 
was wise enough to keep very few dogs and 
apparently knew how to do it without any 
elaboration of housing. 

A professional kennelman of my ac- 
quaintance found himself in his early days 
compelled to live in a small house, and his 
yard contained only a modest stable in the 
way of an outbuilding. With partitions 
he constructed a half-dozen stalls along the 
inside of the stable. Running outside from 
each of these stalls was a wire netting in- 
closure not over five feet wide and some- 
thing like twelve in length. At the end 
toward the house, each of these inclosures 
had a small gate, so that the kennelman 
could enter that way as well as through the 
stable. These quarters served for success- 
ful and progressive operations during sev- 
eral years. I would not say that his dogs 
had enough room for exercise, but they got 
along very well and proved that a poor man 
can keep a dozen dogs comfortably without 
waiting until he gets enough money to 
imitate a millionaire. 

Another successful kennelman who had 
somewhat more land built his kennel 
throughout. He had the usual wire in- 
closure and made it about fifty feet square. 
At one end he put a small frame building, 
along the side of which were ranged wire 
stalls or kennels. As he kept a number 
of pet dogs, he had a small stove at one 
end. A remarkable number of prize win- 
ners were developed at this place. 

Another well-known exhibitor of pet 
dogs used one room of his own dwelling. 
He simply had a row of cages around the 
sides. The little fellows stayed in their 
cages most of the time and were taken out, 
perhaps twice a day, for exercise. This 
gentleman suffered the inconvenience of an 
occasional excess of fleas in his house, and 
a doggy smell which was noticed by his 
visitors but apparently not by himself. 

One sportsman who kept his dogs most 
of the time in the country, but occasionally 
wanted them in town for a short time, had 
a wire netting inclosure, thirty feet long, 
running out from a woodshed which was 
the kennel proper. Inside the shed he had 
a couple of piano boxes for ——— 
Right here I might say that, while the 
novice might imagine a box unnecessary 
when the shed provides shelter, he will be 
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wiser if he always provides a separate box 
or sleeping place of some kind for each dog. 
I will not explain further than to say that 
it fits the dog’s nature and makes every- 
body happier. 

A veterinary who makes a specialty of 
caring for dogs has utilized his residence 
lot in a way which I regard as a model for 
persons limited to similar circumstances. 
He has quite a good brick barn which con- 
tains four rooms on each floor. On the 
first floor is his operating and bath room, 
a small office and a room where he keeps 
dogs afflicted or suspected of being afflicted 
with contagious diseases. On the second 
floor, each room has around the sides wire 
cages which open at the top. Along the 
side of his lot is a long shed divided into 
compartments each twelve or fifteen feet 
square. The front is of wire. This shed 
has a fine concrete floor and gutter. It can 
thus be flushed and disinfected as often as 
may be desirable. The shed is used prin- 
cipally to give the dogs exercise and airing, 
each dog being kept in his separate cage 
in the barn most of the time. 

A crack amateur shot who has a hand- 
some country place keeps ten or twelve 
shooting dogs. They sleepin a shed along- 
side his barn, and spend the day, except in 
cold weather, on stout wires strung among 
the trees. The novice will understand 
that the chain of each dog runs on one of 
these wires, being attached by a ring large 
enough to give perfectly free movement. 
The trees give abundant shade in summer. 
Each of these wires is probably thirty or 
forty feet long. A dog of any animation 
will take more exercise on such a wire than 
he will if left altogether at liberty. 

One of the elaborate kennels, whose in- 
habitants are kept chiefly for public pur- 
poses, required a much larger expenditure 
than any of those previously mentioned. 
There were four large yards, each a hun- 
dred feet sauare. In each was a neat but 
small building for sleeping quarters. These 
buildings had good floors, and the benches 
were placed two feet from the floor. The 
benches were made to swing upward like 
the berths of a Pullman car. They were 
hooked up when the buildings were to be 
cleaned. In one of these yards a building 
was used for storing and cooking food. 
One yard was devoted to the stud dogs and 
private shooting dogs. Another held the 
dogs in training for field trials. The third 
was given to the growing puppies and the 
fourth to the brood bitches. It took a 
kennelman and an assistant to look after 
this establishment. In the yard where the 
building was used for feeding and cooking 
there was a special shed for the brood 
bitches and their litters, each having its 
own small inclosure. 

A public training and breeding kennel 
which has acquired quite a reputation for 
the health of its inmates has two large in- 
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closures running from a rather long and low 
building which is also divided into two 
parts. In one of these inclosures the older 
dogs are xept, and in the other the puppies 
and such matured individuals as are deli- 
cate or timid. The proprietor usually has 
a large number of crates belonging to him- 
self and his patrons. He arranges them 
wherever there is room, and each dog, as 
far as they go around, sleeps in its own 
crate. In addition to this, the kennel is 
provided with a number of wire cages and 
stalls which are used for the same purpose. 
As a rule, the man compels every dog to 
go into its crate or cage if both he and 
his assistant are to be absent. In that 
way he avoids the danger of fighting and 
the other danger of poisoners and mischie- 
vous people. On the side of the building 
opposite to the yards is an inclosure con- 
siderably smaller which is used as a hospi- 
tal. This also has a small separate shed 
for shelter. 

The most extensive and expensive ken- 
nel I have ever seen was built on his coun- 
try place by a very wealthy man who 
always kept thirty or forty dogs. The wire 
inclosure covered four or five acres. The 
building was of one story, in the form of an 
L, containing some twenty rooms which, 
I should say, were about ten feet square. 
Each room had hinged benches which 
could be raised for cleaning. For feeding 
and bathing there were two rooms, one of 
double size, the other being a cooking place. 
The room last mentioned had a large iron 
pot fixed in a brick furnace. Here food 
was cooked every day. The large room 
was used for feeding, and in one corner 
was a tank where every dog was dipped 
in a disinfecting solution at least once a 
week. 

For the further information of the novice 
I might say that this kennel had one seri- 
ous fault in its large size. The dogs were 
setters and pointers. Unless kept in very 
close training they would acquire the habit 
of clamorously chasing everything in the 
shape of a bird which flew into or across 
the yard. I have never seen a lot of dogs 
so quickly form a habit of utter frivolity 
and unsteadiness. 

To put it in dollars and cents, this outfit 
cost nearly five thousand dollars at the 
start and a tidy sum for maintenance. I 
should have added that in the hollow of the 
L was a wire inclosure and platform used 
by the trainer for yard-breaking purposes. 

These practical experiences comprise 
enough M the methods adopted by pro- 
fessionals and amateurs to convey to the 
novice a general notion of how such things 
are done. He can get a great deal of ad- 
ditional information by reading the first 
volume or number of my friend Mr. James 
Watson’s dog book. Mr. Watson’s photo- 
graphs of special kennels are of special and 
permanent interest. 








THE WEASEL AND 


RABBIT QUESTION 


By JOHN BURROUGHS 


r. is not my custom to reply to the stric- 

tures of persons who question the accu- 
racy of my observations upon animal life. 
But Mr. Robert C. Saunders, in the Novem- 
ber number of this magazine, seems fair- 
minded and to be honestly in quest of the 
truth on the weasel and rabbit question 
which I discussed in these pages last June; 
hence I am quite willing to have a word 
with him on the subject. In such a dis- 
cussion an ounce of fact is worth several 
pounds of theory, and Mr. Saunders seems 
to have little besides theory to offer. Let 
me give him a few facts. 

One morning after a light fall of snow, 
during my walk through the fields and 
woods I saw a rabbit track and a mink 
track together. I followed the trail to see 
what had happened. I had not gone far 
when I discovered tufts of rabbit fur upon 
the snow; a few yards farther and there 
were drops of blood, the rabbit’s leaps 
growing shorter and shorter, and in a few 
moments I came upon the half-devoured 
body of the rabbit lying in the open. That 
the mink had run the rabbit down and 
caught it was as plain as the snow record 
could be. There was no hiding under the 
snow by the mink and not the least evi- 
dence that the rabbit had been surprised. 
Rabbits see behind them quite as readily 
as before, and I doubt if any animal could 
steal upon a moving rabbit at night and 
not be seen. 

It is a nocturnal animal. It does not sit 
in its form at night to be stalked by its 
enemies, or to be taken by any sapping 
and mining process. In daylight a weasel 
might steal upon it and seize it in its form, 
but not by night. In my part of the coun- 
try, the rabbit runs to hole in the winter 
and passes the day there. The boys catch 
it with ferrets. The minks and weasels 
catch it in its hole alone. My hired man, 
who is an old hunter, tells me he once saw 
upon the snow where a mink had brought 
a rabbit out of a hole and carried it a long 
distance to his den. He followed the trail 
and saw by the imprint upon the snow that 
every little while the mink had to lay down 
his burden and rest. 

Let Mr. Saunders question reliable hunt- 
ers and woodsmen—without letting them 
know the point he wants to make — what 
they have seen, as to how the weasel or the 
mink captures the rabbit. 

Five men live near me who spend much 
of their time in winter hunting and trapping. 
They are keen observers and perfectly re- 
liable; what they tell me they have seen 
I accept as freely as if I had seen it myself. 
I might not always accept their inferences 
from, or their interpretations of what they 
had seen, but the fact itself I never ques- 
tion. 

One of these men, Arthur Sherwood, told 


me that one fall day after the first snow- 
fall, in his walk he came upon a rabbit 
track followed by that of a weasel. He 
took up the trail and presently in a clear, 
open place in the woods he came upon the 
dead rabbit still in the clutches of the 
weasel. The rabbit was warm and limp. 
The marks upon the snow showed that the 
weasel had caught the rabbit in the open 
when the latter was still running, but 
running in a feeble, hesitating manner. 

Pierre Travis told mea similar story. He 
saw upon the snow where a mink had run 
a rabbit around a small hill. They had 
made the circuit several times, the rabbit’s 
leaps growing shorter and shorter, until at 
last the mink had seized it and drunk its 
blood and eaten a hole in its neck. I can 
account for such things upon no other 
theory than that the rabbit, when it finds 
itself followed by its deadly enemy, grad- 
ually becomes paralyzed with fear and falls 
an easy victim. No doubt the lynx and 
polecat and fox waylay the rabbit at night 
as a cat does a mouse or a squirrel, but the 
weasel tribe follow it and are as relentless 
as fate itself. A rat pursued by a weasel 
is fairly beside itself with fear, and has been 
known to take refuge in a bed where a man 
was sleeping, in order toescape. A chicken 
or a hen pursued by a weasel is in a perfect 
panic of fright, and I have had the pursu- 
ing weasel follow the fleeing and screaming 
fowl to my very feet, when he seized it and 
was pinned to earth by my boot. Isaw him 
catch the full-grown chicken; why could 
he not catch a rabbit? When I seized him 
with my thumb and finger back of the ears 
and held him so he could not bite me, 
did ever anything look so fierce and dev il- 
ish as this creature did? His eyes fairly 
burned. It seemed as if I could see the 
blood of his victims aflame in them. I 
dashed him fiercely upon the ground and 
set my fox-terrier upon him, but the weasel 
got in the first bite every time and would 
have escaped had I not again set my foot 
upon him. I think the weasel quite capa- 
ble of sneaking upon his prey, as Mr. Saun- 
ders says he does, but in ali the cases that 
have come under my observation, from 
chipmunks to domestic fowls, he seizes his 
victim when it is in flight. 

I have known a weasel to drive a chip- 
munk to the topmost branch of a tall tree, 
and when he was about to seize it, the chip- 
munk let go its hold and fell with a cry of 
despair. By chance it caught on a limb 
in its descent, to which it clung, a picture 
of abject terror, till the weasel gave up the 
search and left the tree, when the chip- 
munk, after a long waiting, timidly crept 
down to the earth. 

Now if Mr. Saunders has any facts of his 
own that contradict what I have been say- 
ing, I should like to hear them. 
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HOW FOOL DRIVING AFFECTS THE 
POPULARITY OF THE AUTOMOBILE 


EN years ago exactly Thomas A. Edi- 

son made the statement that ‘‘In a 

decade the horseless carriage will be the 
rule.” 

This prophecy seems to be reasonably 
sure of realization, and it grows daily more 
evident that the only obstacle in the way 
of the general use of the automobile within 
the next ten years is the automobile owner 
himself, the man who cannot or will not 
realize that to recklessly endanger the pub- 
lic is to endanger to a greater extent the 
longevity of the automobile industry. 

The manufacturer’s contention is that 
because of the number of motor cars in use 
and the tremendous amount of money in- 
vested in the industry, it is well nigh im- 
possible of diminution in popularity. 

Probably it is—but the tragedy of the 
bicycle is being overlooked. Of course, 
the individual investment in an automobile 
is many times greater than was the case 
with the bicycle, but it is made by the man 
who feels $2,500 much less than did the 
average bicycle owner miss $100. 

At the time Mr. Edison made the fore- 
going statement there were in use some- 
where about 3,500,000 bicycles and 274 
concerns manufacturing bicy cles, 31 tire 
makers, 700 firms dealing in bicycle sun- 
dries, representing nearly $100,000,000, be- 
sides the employment of 76,000 persons in 
the factories, not to count the number of 
hands employed in the 50,000 retail and re- 
pair shops. And yet, with all this labor 
and money invested, bicy cle factories now 
number a baker’s dozen and bicycle riders 
are few and far between. 

It is readily realized that the motor car 
and accessory industry is manifoldly great- 
er than bicycle manufacture ever was, but 
with equal readiness it will be seen that a 
few hundred intemperate drivers can ruin 
that great industry by causing public opin- 
ion—opinion of the thinking, walking, driv- 
ing public—to grow more adverse than at 
present, instead of turning the dagger of 
aversion into the table knife of usefulness, 
and transforming the man who hates auto- 
mobiles and insists on stringent and harm- 
ful restriction by legislation into an advo- 
cate of the machine that reduces miles into 
feet and makes country and city relatives. 

Manufacturers, with only a few excep- 
tions, insist that legislation regarding auto- 
mobiles is an unnecessary hardship and 
more than that, unconstitutional. There 
is not the slightest doubt that the same reg- 
ulations that apply to horse-drawn vehicles 
would be sufficient protection against high- 
way accidents if it were not that about one 
out of every ten motorists either is-mentally 
incapable of sanely running a car or else is 
criminally negligent and careless in the 
handling of his machine, 
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As an example of this statement, the 
writer spent an entire Sunday afternoon 
last month watching automobiles traveling 
on Pelham Road between the boundary of 
Pelham Bay Park and Pelhamdale Avenue 
in Pelham Manor. Within three hundred 
yards of Pelhamdale Avenue is a fairly 
sharp turn in the road, hidden on two sides 
by trees and an embankment. In four 
hours, 207 cars of one kind and another 
passed the point. Of these, 31 took the 
turn at the same speed they had been mak- 
ing straightaway, while 176 slowed down, 
and yet the danger to the car that slowed 
down was greater than it was to the speed- 
ing Car. 

In four hours there were five accidents 
on the turn, but fortunately each was to 
an automobile. In a half-mile stretch at 
this point there is no sidewalk and the 
street is only thirty-one feet wide, but at 
times motorists tried to pass each other 
traveling three abreast at not less than 
twenty miles an hour. 

Pedestrians have beaten a path in the 
ditch, and in four hours’ Only two teams 
were seen on that street, all having been 
compelled to utilize the Boston Post Road a 
half mile farther inland, and thus lose the 
beautiful scenery along the Sound. 

This is the sort of thing that causes legis- 
lation and local hold-ups, and right at this 
point, within a month, constables and a 
Justice of the Peace will be stationed to 
arrest the Road Hog—and, of course, a 
great howl will be set up, although every 
arrest probably will be deserved. 

Why do not some of the leading auto- 
mobile clubs have committees watch a few 
of the dangerous road turns and take the 
numbers of the offenders, sending the same 
to the clubs to which the speeders belong, 
asking those clubs to admonish the idiots in 
question and inform them that upon second 
offense their names would be sent to the 
Secretary of State? 

When the question of taxing bicycles 
was being agitated some years ago, a prom- 
inent official in The League of American 
Wheelmen, who now is well known in auto- 
mobile circles, raised the point that the 
bicycle was noiseless, clean and a non- 
consumer. 

This statement will have to be elimi- 
nated from any agreement in favor of the 
automobile, and furnishes the basis of an 
argument to be used when we are told that 
automobile legislation will be found as un- 
necessary as bicycle laws were and will die 
in the same oblivion if left unagitated. 
This certainly will not be the case, for the 
very simple reason that most automobilists 
do not vote and most voters do not automo- 
bile; consequently, the motorist must be 
reasonable to be treated with consideration. 
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